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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 

Anybody reading the documents in this catalogue will be struck by their frequently convoluted, pedan¬ 
tic and otherwise graceless language. I could have tried to render the contents of the documents in a 
smoother, perhaps more elegant translation. This I have intentially not done. The Schreibfischmorder 
(lit. murderers sitting behind their desk, or armchair killers) from Himmler and Heydrich on down to the 
local Security Police or Security Service officials wrote letters and memoranda marked by bureaucratic 
punctiliousness, long-windedness, vicious invective, and often seemingly innocent terms that camou¬ 
flaged their real meaning — extermination, murder, death. This tenor of*brutality and terror which the 
language of these documents reflects I wanted to preserve, having tried at the same time to convey their 
contents clearly and unmistakably to English speaking readers. 


L 
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k^iaduction 

IHk Documentation "Topography of Terror" developed within the framework of the pre- 
popoliofis for the central historical exhibition mounted in the Martin-Gropius-Bau on the 
ooansiofi of the 750 Year Celebration of the City of Berlin. In conjunction with it, attention 
aos directed to a location which was an important part of Berlin's history between 1933 
and 1945. The area had been in oblivion much too long, and only within the last few 
foors was partially restored to public consciousness. 

Directfy to the east of the Martin-Gropius-Bau, on a terrain bound by Prinz-Albrecht- 
Stesse (today Niederkirchnerstrasse), Wilhelmstrasse and Anhalter Strasse, was the lo- 
CBiion of the most dreaded institutions of terror during the "Third Reich": the Secret State 
!"oice Office, the Reichsfuhrer-SS (Heinrich Himmler), his personal staff and additional 
prominent SS leadership agencies, the Security Service (SD) of the SS and, from 1 939 on, 
dtso the headquarters of the Reich Security Main Office. The most important buildings 
awe the former School of Industrial Arts and Crafts at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8, head- 
quvters of the Secret State Police Office, of the Reichsfuhrer-SS, and subsequently also of 
iie Reich Security Main Office; the former Hotel Prinz Albrecht at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 
9 ‘SS-House") and the Prinz-Albrecht-Palais at Wilhelmstrasse 102 into which the 
Security Service of the SS moved in 1934, and where Reinhard Heydrich and subse¬ 
quently Ernst Kaltenbrunner resided also as (consecutive) directors of the Reich Security 
JMoin Office. 

This was an unusual concentration of power and terror most narrowly confined in one 
spot. But there were, of course, many other places where National Socialist crimes were 
plonned and executed. Important decisions were made outside the jurisdiction of SS and 
police. Governmental ministries and other administrative agencies, leading echelons of 
the armed services, business enterprises, academic institutions and many others were ac- 
five and sometimes even prominent participants in the oppression, persecution, exploi¬ 
tation and extermination of human beings within and outside the German state frontiers. 
The ever-expanding terror apparatus of the SS soon extended beyond the buildings on 
Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse and Wilhelmstrasse into other parts of the city. The principal of¬ 
fices of the SS were only to a limited extent located on this terrain; the important Main 
Economic Administrative Office [Wirtschaffs-Verwaltungshauptomf] was in Berlin-Lich- 
teffelde; the Inspector of the Concentration Camps had his administrative headquarters 
beyond the gates of the city in Oranienburg; and the Reich Security Main Office spread li¬ 
kewise with its numerous departments across the entire city - the "Office for Jewish Af¬ 
fairs" ["Judenreferaf"] run by Adolf Eichmann, who initially had worked in the Prinz-Al¬ 
brecht-Palais, was at Kurfijrstenstrasse 115—116. 

Nevertheless, it is justified to call the "Prinz-Albrecht-Terrain" the actual administrative 
center of the SS-State. Here was Heinrich Himmler’s headquarters where he functioned in 
his capacity as Reichsfuhrer-SS and Head of the German Police until his appointment as 
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Introduction 


Reich Minister of the Interior in 1943. Here the “Special Units" \_Einsafzgruppen\ of the Se- 
curity Police and the SD (Security Service) were formed, and it was to this part of town 
that they sent their reports about the mass murders which they had carried out. Here the 
genocide on the German and European Jews was planned; here the organizational foun¬ 
dations were laid for deportation and extermination; here the "Wannsee-Conference" 
was prepared. Here it was decided to segregate large numbers of Soviet Russian prison¬ 
ers of war within the camps and to kill them. Here was the center out of which the Gestapo 
conducted all its activities directed against real and alleged opponents of the NS-Sys- 
tem. Here, based on accounts of informants, the SD compiled its "Reports from within the 
Reich," intended to provide the men in power with as reliable information as possible 
about the mood of the population. Here was the command center for the system of Higher 
SS- and Police Leaders, including also the occupied territories. 

No doubt, it was a place where terror was planned and administered, a place for arm¬ 
chair killers [Schreibtischtdter], men who concentrated upon the "orderly processing" of 
"occurrences" and who as a rule stayed away from the sites of horror. On the other hand, 
it should not be overlooked that some of the department heads within the Reich Security 
Main Office were also commanders of the infamous "Special Units" [Einsafzgruppen] in 
Poland and the Soviet Union, and that other officials attached to the Reich Security Main 
Office likewise belonged, for shorter or extended periods of time, to these killing squads. 
Finally, concrete physical violence was practiced also at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 itself. 
In the Gestapo prison ["Hausgefangnis"] (prison within the building) members of the op¬ 
position against the NS-System — from the Communists and Social Democrats to the offi¬ 
cers and public officials of July 20th (1944) whose interrogation was particularly impor¬ 
tant to the persecuting administrative agencies, were held there in confinement for days, 
weeks, months, and some even for years on end. Many were brutally tortured during their 
interrogations, and some committed suicide while in prison. For these reasons as well 
Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 was considered by the political opponents of National Social¬ 
ism as the "most dreaded address" in Berlin. Conversely, the Gestapo prison [“Hausge- 
fdngnis"] with its prominent inmates but numerous unknown persons as well testified to the 
fact that there were people who refused to bend, who did not take the easy route of ac¬ 
comodation or of closing their eyes but who opted for resistance and did not hesitate to 
risk their lives in order to prevent, lessen or shorten injustice. To them who became victims 
and who, through their actions, stood for a different Germany, this place is therefore a 
memorial. 

The Documentation aims first and foremost to inform about the institutions that were ope¬ 
rative here between 1 933 and 1 945, about their organization and structure, their ways 
of functioning and the effects of their activities. For multiple reasons — the limited space 
available, the still unsatisfactary scholarly findings in many areas of research, and of 
course also because of the limited working possibilities of a small group entrusted with 
the preparations — this can be done only by means of selected examples. Many questions 
will have to remain open, others will be only partially answered. It is, then, an interim 
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iltale«ent which aims, through the presentation of both unknown and familiar pictures and 
doonents, to stimulate further work on the subject. This also holds true for the history of 
fcrfsection of the city and of the individual buildings, but most decidedly so for the dec¬ 
ades after 1 945 when this historical period was suppressed, rendered invisible, and only 
ifcr rediscovered. The Documentation therefore goes until 1 987. It will have achieved an 
i^portont objective if it should contribute its share to prevent the discussion about the suit- 
diie treatment of this historical site from breaking down again. 

leyond the information offered by pictures and texts, the visitors of the exhibit are given 
•e opportunity to acquaint themselves with the terrain as such. They can walk it, and 
sbA explanatory markers will give them the most relevant information about the indivi- 
ducf buildings right on the spot. 

fcoddition, a platform situated on one of the remaining hills formed of debris provides an 
w^rview of the entire terrain and how it ties in with Berlin’s municipal landscape as a 
'^olc. In the summer of 1 986, in connection with the planned Documentation, some of the 
tarroin was dug up in an effort to search for clues about the still remaining ruins of the for¬ 
mer buildings. In the process, parts of foundations, walls and basements were unearthed 
beneath the deposits of dirt and rubble. Most worth seeing is a part of the prison floor — 
protected by a weatherproof roof - which still shows traces of the cell walls that were 
erected in 1 933. Finally, as late as March 1 987, while the construction work for the tem¬ 
porary hall housing the Documentation was going on, extensive and hitherto unknown 
bosefnents of an annex of Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 built during the Second World War 
■rerc* discovered; they were accordingly included into the further planning operations in 
order to emphasize the workshop character of the Documentation. 

Tlie fact that the Documentation as well as the work on the terrain were brought to a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion is due to the strong support from numerous individuals and institutions. 
&ir thanks go first of all to those who commissioned the project, i.e. to the Senator for 
Gjftural Affairs, Dr. Volker Hassemer and to the Commissioner of the Senate for the 750 
>fear Celebration, Dr. Ulrich Eckhardt, for their personal commitment and their depend¬ 
able support in all important matters. We also received generous and courteous assist- 
once from the directors and co-workers of many archives, administrative bodies, picture 
archives, libraries and collections. To numerous private persons, among them a few survi- 
rars of the Gestapo prison ["Hausgefdngnis"] or their relatives, we are likewise indebted 
lor their readiness to provide information. The discussions and talks we had with the 
■embers of the "Citizens Concerned with the History and Future of the Gestapo Terrain" 
{Initiative fur den Umgang mitdem Cestapo-Celdnde], with the co-workers of the Senate 
Administration and the members of the Directorate of the Central Historical Exhibition 
were important to us. In regard to the initial preparation of the terrain we benefited from 
Ihe experience and counsel of Dieter Robert Frank, who conducted the excavations; of 
Hendrik Gottfriedsen, who supervised the work on the t^rain; of Dr. Alfred Kernd’l, who 
odvised on how to care for the (excavated) building fragments on the ground; and Peter 
Hielscher, who handled the various coordinating tasks. 
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We owe special thanks to Reinold Schattenfroh and Johannes Tuchel, who furnished us 
with the results of their study on Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 even before its publication. Of 
decisive importance for the realization of the project was the assistance of Professor Dr. 
Wolfgang Scheffler and Gerhard Schoenberner, who beyond their function as scholarly 
advisors became co-authors of the Documentation. That the building that houses the Doc¬ 
umentation was erected on time despite difficult conditions we owe to Jurg Steiner’s en¬ 
ergy and wealth of ideas. In similar ways this holds true for Claus-Peter Gross and Mar- 
gret Schmitt whose experience and personal commitment were prerequisite for the 
punctually completed design of the Documentation even under unusual time pressure. Fi¬ 
nally, we want to thank Dr. Willmuth Arenhovel for his careful supervision of this publica¬ 
tion. 

A final comment: Because of its size and the decision to keep the sales price low, the pub¬ 
lished volume does not contain the entire content of the Documentation. But it presents all 
significant pictures and documents, at least as far as they could be reduced in size. 



1 Aerial photograph of the terrain Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse, 
Wilhelmstrasse/ Anhalter Strasse and Stresemannstrasse 
around 1934. In the center of the picture is the Europahaus 
compound, alongside the diagonally running Stresemann¬ 
strasse which was renamed Saarlandstrasse in the spring of 
1935. Next to it, on the left, at the corner of Prinz-Albrecht- 
Strasse, is the Museum of Ethnology. Adjacent, on Prinz-Al¬ 
brecht-Strasse, is the Museum of Prehistory and Early History 
(formerly the Museum of Industrial Arts and Crafts, today the 
"Martin-Gropius-Bau"), and opposite the building that housed 


the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. To the right of the Museum 
of Prehistory and Early History is the former School of Industri¬ 
al Arts and Crafts, since spring of 1933 the Secret State Police 
Office [Gesfapa]) adjacent to it is the Hotel Prinz Albrecht. Be¬ 
low, at the right edge of the picture. Is the main building of the 
Prinz-Albrecht-Palais, to which the park belongs, which ex¬ 
tends to the Europahaus. T^e buildings opposite the Hotel 
Prinz Albrecht on Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse, corner Wilhelm- 
strasse, were torn down in 1935 when the Reich Air Force Min¬ 
istry [Re}chslufffahrfm}nisferium\ was built in their place. 
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1 . Administrative Center of the SS-State: Addresses and Institutions 

1 933 and 1 945, some of the most important institutions of NS-terror were lo- 
oied on the terrain bounded by Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse, Wilhelmstrasse and Anhalter 
In closest proximity, in part even in the same buildings, were the headquarters of 
IK Secret State Police, the SS Reich Leadership, the Security Service (SD) of the SS, and 
Itolekh Security Main Office (RSMO). 

Mnxfy prior to January 30,1 933, and even more so after the "Seizure of Power," the in- 
taestof the NS-leadership focused on this terrain which, among others, was marked by 
l^mnediate proximity to the government quarter. Within a few years the police, NSDAP 
mtd SS occupied virtually the entire terrain. 

Ihededsive first occupancy that took place on the "Prinz-Albrecht-Terrain" came as early 
« 1933 when the newly created Secret State Police Office moved into the building 

ftiRZ-Albrecht-Strasse 8 where the former School of Industrial Arts and Crafts had been 
kscx^ed. When in April 1 934 Himmler was appointed "Inspector" — in reality the actual 
fiteod — of the Gestapo, he transferred as Reichsfuhrer-SS (Reich Leader of the SS) both 
ite odministrative branch of the SS and the SD (Security Service) from Munich to Berlin 
ad settled them in the immediate proximity of his new headquarters. By the end of 1 934, 
i^porhant segments of the SS-leadership moved into the Hotel Prinz Albrecht (Prinz-AI- 
faredrt-Strasse 9). The SD, whose Head was Reinhard Heydrich, moved into the Prinz-AI- 
brecht-Palais (Wilhelmstrasse 102). 

Wih the physical proximity of police agencies, SS and SD, the close interconnection be- 
iN^en state and party organs of power so characteristic of the National Socialist ruling 
sysleni became distinctly evident until finally, in 1 939, Gestapo, Criminal Police and SD 
officially merged into one institution, the Reich Security Main Office, which was si- 
ojftaneously a state agency and part of the SS-Empire. Since the machinery of surveil¬ 
lance and persecution amassed ever increasing additional tasks and employed ever in¬ 
creasing personnel, the buildings on Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse und Wilhelmstrasse soon no 
longer sufficed. The administrative departments expanded first into the surrounding 
neighborhoods, then spread across the entire city. The Reich Security Main Office alone 
hod distributed its individual administrative departments by 1 943 throughout more than 
flirty buildings between Weissensee and Wannsee, among them the Bureau Eichmann 
[Ekhmann-Referat] at Kurfurstenstrasse 115—11 6 - and the Reich Security Main Office 
was only one of twelve main offices [Hauptdmter] of the SS. 

The Terrain Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse/Wilhelmstrasse remained until the end the administra¬ 
tive center of the SS-State ['Regierungsviertel des SS-Staates"], the center of the terror 
opporatus. Here stood the desks of Himmler, Heydrich, Kaltenbrunner and Heinrich 
Moller ['Gestapo Muller"]. Here was the "Hausgefdngnis" of the Gestapo, but also the 
hub of the network of Gestapo Regional and Local Commands [(Leit)-Stellen] and admi¬ 
nistrative offices of the Higher SS- and Police Commanders [Hohere SS- und Polizei- 
fuhrer] that was strung out across Germany and large paj^s of Europe. From here the gen¬ 
ocide of the Jews was prepared, and deportations and extermination were coordinated 
by the state authorities. The Special Units operating in Poland and the Soviet Union sent 
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1. Administrative Center of the SS-State: Addresses and Institutions 


their reports here concerning their murderous exploits. From here the persecution of the 
opponents of the regime in Germany, and subsequently in all occupied territories as well, 
was organized. 

Today none of these buildings exists anymore. In as far as they had more or less survived 
the war, they were demolished or blown up in the mid-fifties. In the beginning of the nine¬ 
teen sixties all buildings had been cleared away and the ground leveled. On the vacant 
terrain nothing was any longer reminiscent of its history. 



The NSDAP acquired its first property on the ter¬ 
rain already before January 30,1933, In October 
1 932 the editorial office of the party newspaper, 
“Der Angriff (The Assault), founded 1927 by 
Goebbels, had moved from Hedemannstrasse 10 
situated only a few hundred meters south into the 
building Wilhelmstrasse 106, not far from the 


2 "Angritf-House," Wilhelmstrasse 106, 1933. 

3 Layout, October 1932. 





■ Mbe'scKt 


5 Layout, May 1933. 


4 Secret State Police Office, Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8, about 
1934. 

In the beginning of May 1933, the Secret State Police Office, 
established on April 26,19334noved into this building. Prinz- 
Albrecht-Strasse 8 remained the headquarters of the Secret 
State Police until the end of the war; from 1939 on it was also 
the central address of the Reich Security Main Office. 
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Palais (No. 102). The building on 
'HjiJfe-^“c- 5sewasnowcalled"A ngriff-Haus. "In 
^ srr - g Df ] 934 the editorial office of the "An- 
p'^ -cve-3 into nearby Zimmerstrasse. On July 
IZ'. -3^ '"e adjutancy of the newly appointed 
of Staff Lutze — successor of the mur- 
35rsc E“ 5 t Rohm — moved temporarily into the 
From the end of 1934 until January 
- served as headquarters to the SA-Crup- 
oe^.rr.oG (Stormtrooper Division Command) 
iierivT-S'a"denburg; subsequently it was used by 
■!ie Service (SD) of the SS. 

jf? -I- r 20, 1 934, the "Reichsfuhrer-SS" Heinrich 
*as appointed "Inspector" of the Secret 
SiCTr "c ce In Prussia; his administrative office 
zczred at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. During 
tre owing months the SS leadership com¬ 


mands were moved from Munich to Berlin. In the 
beginning of November 1 934 the adjutancy of 
the "Reichsfuhrer-SS" (subsequently: Personal 
Staff Reichsfuhrer-SS) moved into Prinz-Albrecht- 
Strasse 9. The Hotel Prinz Albrecht became the 
“SS-Haus" which was also used by the SS-fiaupt- 
amf (Main Office), the actual central administra¬ 
tive office of the SS. Since the Head of the Security 
Service (SD) of the -SS, Reinhard Heydrich, had 
been appointed Himmler’s deputy in April 1934 
to become Head of the Secret State Police Office, 
the SD also moved from Munich to Berlin with 
quarters in the Prinz-Albrecht-Palais. 

The number of those employed, from 1 933 on, in 
the Secret State Police Office and the various ad¬ 
ministrative offices of the SS increased continu¬ 
ously. This meant that the demand tor space re- 


Albrecht, Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 9, around 


end of 1934. 




^ layout, I93B. 


r 'dr.z-Albrecht-Palals, Wilhelmstrasse 102, around 1 930. 

November 1 934 the Palais was the seat of the Security 
;ier.-ce iSD) of the SS, and since September 1939 headquar- 
T=r: the Head of the Reich Security Main Office (Heydrich; 

euT'ce 1 943 Kaltenbrunner). 




J 
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quired by personnel, departments and technical 
equipment grew accordingly. In 1935 the SD 
moved into Wilhelmstrasse 1 01 and 1 03/104, a 
building directly adjacent to the Prinz-Albrecht- 
Palais. In 1937, after the Stormtrooper Division 



10 The Reich Air Force Ministry on Wilhelmstrasse, between 
Prlnz-Albrecht-Strasse and Leipziger Strasse, around 1937. 



11 The former Prussian Chamber of Deputies, Prinz-AI- 
brecht-Strasse 5, 1934. Known as “PreuSenhaus" [Prussian 
House], it was In 1934—35 temporarily the seat of the “Volks- 
gerichtshof " [People's Court]. At the end of 1935, after the 
People’s Court was transferred to Bellevuestrasse, it was re¬ 
named by Goring "House of the Flyers." 



12 The Europahaus on Askanischer Platz, July, 1943. 


Command [SA-Gruppenfuhrung] Berlin-Branden¬ 
burg had moved out, Wilhelmstrasse 106 was oc¬ 
cupied as well. Other administrative SS offices 
were housed after 1936 at Wilhelmstrasse 100 
(initially the SS Main Office). 

In 1935/1936 the Gestapo built a garage at 
Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 and thereby closed the 
gap between that building and the former Hotel 
Prinz Albrecht. Some administrative departments 
moved into Wilhelmstrasse 98 and 99. 

By the end of the thirties, then, all buildings from 
Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 on to Wilhelmstrasse 
and the corner of Anhalter Strasse were occupied 
(with the exception of two houses) by administra¬ 
tive departments of the Gestapo and the SS, aside 
from additionaly properties in the immediate vi¬ 
cinity (e.g., Wilhelmstrasse 20 and 34). 

By the beginning of 1 936, within a period of only 
fifteen months, the Reich Air Force Ministry build¬ 
ing compound [Reichsluftfohrtministenum] had 
been put up along the entire stretch of the Wil¬ 
helmstrasse between Leipziger Strasse and Prinz- 
Albrecht-Strasse. During the Olympic Games in 
1 936 the building was shown off to visitors from 
abroad as a symbol of the “new” Berlin. A con¬ 
temporary guidebook of the city referred to it as a 
“monument, hewn in stone, to the reawakened 
fighting spirit and rekindled military prepared¬ 
ness of the new Germany." 

The former Prussian chamber of deputies (Prinz- 
Albrecht-Strasse 5) was likewise taken over by 
Reich Minister for the Air Force, Goring. It was 
named "House of the Flyers" [Haus der Ffieger] 
after it had served briefly, in 1 934/1 935, as the 
seat of the "People's Court" [Volksgericbtshof]. 
During the final phase of the Second World War, 
Himmler used the building for conferences of the 
leading echelons of the SS and the Reich Security 
Main Office. Toward the end of the thirties, the 
Reich Ministry of Labor moved into the Europa¬ 
haus at Askanischer Platz after the neon lights had 
been removed from the face of the building. In Oc¬ 
tober 1941, Himmler considered having his per¬ 
sonal staff lodged there, but this never materializ¬ 
ed. 


13 The National Socialist government quarter, 1 936. 

The layout shows the extent of the NS-Government quarter as 
it existed essentially until the end of the war. (1 938—39 a sec¬ 
ond large government building, in addition to the Reich Air 
Force Ministry, was added, the "New Reich Chancellory" on 
VoBstrasse). The Central Office of the Gestapo on Prinz-AI- 
brecht-Strasse formed the^outhern limit of the government 
quarter. That the Gestapo resided here was never concealed; 
it was listed in travel guides and on city maps as a matter of 
course. 
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2. History of the City District and its Buildings 

2.1. A Quiet Area at the Edge of the City (1732—1880) 

Friedrichstadt (lit. Frederick's Town) developed southwest of Berlin and Colin, beginning 
in 1688. For a brief period of time it possessed its independent municipal rights but was 
incorporated into the newly formed royal residency, Berlin, in 1710. 

Frederick William 1, the "Soldier’s King," extended Friedrichstadt from 1732 on toward 
the south, a project based on plans drafted by his chief building director [Oberbaudirek- 
for], Philipp Gerlach. At that time the street pattern developed which for two and a half 
centuries remained characteristic of the southern section of Friedrichstadt, whereby the 
three main arteries - Wilhelmstrasse, Friedrichstrasse and Lindenstrasse - ran from north 
to south into the "Rondell" (later Belle-Alliance-Platz, today Mehringplatz) at Hallesches 
Tor, constructed in 1734. While at that time several aristocratic mansions [Palais] were 
built in the northern section of Friedrichstadt which put their imprint on this part of the city 
and which, after the empire was founded in 1871, were turned into government buildings 
and embassies, southern Friedrichstadt initially possessed a plainer, in some places even 
"shabby," appearance. Essentially, immigrants were settled here - on Wilhelmstrasse 
predominantly Protestants from Bohemia. An exception was the Palais which Baron Ver- 
nezobre de Laurieux built in 1737 on lower Wilhelmstrasse; it was for Berlin at that time 
an unusually splendid edifice. 

After repeated changes of owners and the ways in which it was utilized, the Palais was 
acquired in 1830 by Prinz Albrecht of Prussia, son of Frederick William III, and was 
called after him ever since. He had it remodeled between 1830 and 1832 by Karl Fried¬ 
rich Schinkel. The rearrangement of the park was entrusted to Peter Joseph Lenne. In the 
process - among others by the acquisition of the neighboring property at Wilhelmstrasse 
103—104 — the garden was considerably enlarged. In the western part of the park 
Schinkel put up royal stables and a riding hall next to several small utility buildings. Aside 
from the Palais and its adjacent buildings as well as the simply constructed houses two or 
three stories high and situated north and south of the Palais on Wilhelmstrasse, the neigh¬ 
boring area remained undeveloped until the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The ef¬ 
fect of the park was reinforced by the fact that directly to the north of it were the adjoining 
gardens of the Prussian War Ministry. 

The southern limits were formed since 1840 by Anhalter Strasse which constituted a better 
connection from the inner city to the Anhalter Bahnhof (railway station), opened in 1 841. 
Koniggrdtzer Strasse (today Stresemannstrasse) on the western side developed in the 
1860’s from the connection of Hirschelstrasse with the so-called "Communication, and 
the demolition of the city wall that had separated them. Despite the construction of An¬ 
halter Bahnhof and Potsdamer Bahnhof (1838), and despite the new streets, the southern 
area of Friedrichstadt still retained its quiet edge-of-the-city atmosphere for decades to 
come. The Baedecker of 1 878 states: "The southern half of Friedrichstadt is considerably 
more monotonous and quieter than the northern half. It offers little to the foreigner." And 
yet, in 1 875 construction had begun for the new Anhalter Bahnhof, aj;id in 1 877 for the 
Museum of Industrial Arts and Crafts. Within a few years the character of this part of the 
city was to change fundamentally. 








2.1. A Quiet Area at the Edge of the City (1732-1 880) 
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14 Friedrichstadt (from "Outline Map of the Residency City 
Berlin," published by J.F. Walther in 1737). 

The eastern boundary of Friedrichstadt which, beginning in 
1732, had been extended up to the "Rondell," was formed by 
LindenstaBe where the “Coiiegiengebaude [Kammergericht], 
jrtien supreme court, built in 1734—35 was situated. It Is today 
the Berlin Museum. From the "Rondell" toward the northeast 
ran the tariff wall [Akzisemauei] toward the Potsdamer Tor at 
the "Octogon" (later Leipziger Platz) and on to the Branden- 
burger Tor at the "Quarre" (later PariseT Platz). The lot of the 
Palais Vernezobre is marked opposite the junction Koch- 
strasse and Wilhelmstrasse. Its construction began in 1737. 



15 Friedrichstadt (section from "Map of the City of Berlin" 
which was published under the guidance of Count von Schmet- 
tau in 1748); as the map was printed "south-up", the writing 
here is upside down). 

The topographically precise map shows also the outline of the 
garden arrangement of the Palais Vernezobre. It adjoins in the 
north the gardens of the Palais Happe which the Prussian War 
Ministry had acquired at the end of the eigtheenth century. 

Between Leipziger Strasse in the north and the "Rondell" in the 
south, no cross streets as yet existed. 

* I 
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19 Floor plan of the overall setting of Palais Vernezobre 
(from an engraving by J.G.Merz, around 1740). 

Chronology of the proprietary and utiliza¬ 
tion status of the Palais at Wilhelm-Strasse 
102 

1737-39 

Baron Mathieu Vernezobre de Laurieux, on the in¬ 
sistence of Frederick William I, has the Palais 
built. Together with the large park which belongs 
to the property it serves him as summer residence 
("Palais Vernezobre"). 

1760 

The Palais is purchased by a banker, Werstler. 
1763-64 

The Prussian court rents the Palais for the stay of 
the Turkish ambassador. 

1769 

The Prussian Minister Baron von Hagen acquires 
the Palais. 

1772 

The Palais passes into the possession of Princess 
Amalie, Frederick M’s sister, who uses it as her 
summer residence. 


16 Street front of Palais Vernezobre (from an engraving by 
J.G. Merz, around 1740). 


17 Garden front of Palais Vernezobre (from an engraving 
by J.G. Merz, around 1740). 


18 18 Floor plan of Palais Vernezobre (from an engraving 

by J.G. Merz, around 1740). 
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3C view of Prinz-Albrecht-Palais after it was reno- 

•oec oy Schinkel between 1830 and 1 832 (from a colored 
BPO"avng by Lemaitre, around 1 837). 

rrost important alterations were the modification of the 
jrnj’ —ont by way of colonnades, the two gateways, and the 
aadroi of a second floor to the side wings. 



21 View of the main building of Prinz-Albrecht-Palais from 
the garden after it had been renovated by Schinkel between 
1830 and 1832 (from a colored engraving by Lemaitre, 
around 1 837). 


'790 

Palais becomes the property of the Margrave 
^ Ansbach-Bayreuth ("Ansbachisches Palais"). 

'306 

Palais reverts to the possession of the Royal 
“xxrse of Prussia. 

'807 

French use it for their army postal service. 
'810 

A^odlity for feeding the poor is being established 
r tt>e basement; it continues to operate until the 
■B30s. 

'812 

Louise Endowment [Luisenstlffung] receives 
oennission from Frederick William III to use the 
■^aiiais. Wilhelm von Humboldt had temporarily 
considered using the Palais as the domicile for 
SeHin University, recently founded in 1 81 0. 

^926 

restoration studio of the royal collections 
TToves into the Palais with 1200 pictures. It had 
seen used already during the preceding years to 
•ouse collections of portraits and to establish stu¬ 
ccos for painting artists. 

'830 

’"ne Palais passes into the possession of Prince Al- 
orecht who uses it as his domicile until his death 

'830-32 

^'nce Albrecht commissions Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel to renovate the Palais. The park is being 
enlarged and newly arranged by Peter Joseph 



22 ^"Beautification Plan" for the park of the Prinz-Albrecht- 
Palais by Peter Joseph Lenne, 1830. 

By this beautification process, the park area was virtually 
doubled in size. "With its variety, neatly differentiated spa¬ 
ciousness af]fl the wealth of trees and flowers, the Prinz-AI- 
brecht-Garden was one of the most beautiful municipal pal¬ 
ace-gardens created by Lenne" (H. Gunther, Peter Joseph 
Lenne, Berlin, 1 985). 
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2.1. A Quiet Area at the Edge of the City (1 732—1880) 





23 Entrance hall of Prinz-Albrecht-Palais around 1 900; It 
was designed by Schinkel. 


Lenne. Henceforth, the Palais bears the name 
"Prinz-Albrecht-Palais." 

1860-62 

The inner rooms are being remodeled by Adolph 
Lohse. 

1872 

The Palais passes into the possession of Prince Al¬ 
brecht’s son, who bears the same name. 

1874 

The southern side of the main building is being en¬ 
larged by the Master Builder of the royal court 
[Hofboumeister] Hauer. 


1906 

After the death of Prince Albrecht (the younger), 
the Palais passes into the hands of his three sons. 

1918 

After the Revolution the Palais still remains prop¬ 
erty of the Hohenzollern family. 

1924 

The western part of the park is being sold for 
building lots. 

1926-31 

After the royal stables buiK by Schinkel were torn 
down, together with other buildings, the Europa- 
haus is built here. 
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2-* The dance hall of Prinz-Albrecht-Palals on the first floor 
arooTfd 1900, it was designed by Schinkel. 

DuTng the renovation of the inner rooms between 1 860 and 
' 562, the entrance hall as well as some banqueting rooms on 
lie first floor remained unchanged. 


1928-31 

When the Reich Government rented the Palais as 
a place to house guests, some of the persons who 
stayed there were the Kings of Afghanistan 
(1928) and of Egypt (1 929) as well as the British 
Prime Minister MacDonald and Foreign Minister 
Henderson (1 931). 

1934 

The SS rents the Palais which becomes headquart¬ 
ers for the "Security Service'(SD) of the SS" under 
the command of Reinhard Heydrich. 

1939 

The various administrative departments quar¬ 


tered in the Palais become components of the 
newly created "Reich Security Main Office.” The 
Palais becomes now the central office of the di¬ 
rector of the Reich Security Main Office (Hey¬ 
drich, subsequently Kaltenbrunner). 

1941 

By order of Heydrich, extensive renovations be¬ 
gin; they are to emphasize the representative 
function of the Palais. 

1944-45 

In Mdy 1944 the Palais gets severely damaged 
during a bombing raid. Prior to the end of the war 
it was hit again several times. 
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2.1. A Quiet Area at the Edge of the City (1732-1880) 
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25 Friedrichstadt, a section from the CrundriB von Berlin 
(outline map of Berlin) by J.C. Selter, 1846. 

The opening of Potsdamer Bahnhof (1 838) and Anhalter Bahn- 
hof (1841) generated a lively building activity. With the "An- 
haltische" Strasse a connection between Wilhelmstrasse and 


Askanischer Platz was created. It now formed the southern 
boundary of the park of the Palais. At the park's western end, 
which is the Akzisemauer or the “Communication" as the case 
may be, one can make out the additional buildings placed 
there by Schinkel (Royal Stables and Riding Hall). 


1949 

The still standing remains are torn down in April. 
1958 

The property is being cleared of rubble, and le¬ 
veled. 


1961 

The Land ^erWn becomes the owner of the proper¬ 
ty. 
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2.2. Career of a City District (1880-1918) 

"Berlin’s rise to metropolis" was the catch phrase frequently used; and, indeed, the growth 
of the city since 1 871, when Berlin became the capital of the newly founded German Em- 
otire, proceeded at a speed that was breathtaking even for contemporaries. With a sligth 
delay the terrain west of the Prinz-Albrecht-Palais was also included in this development. 
The expansion of the public transportation system necessitated the construction of new 
shneets; thus developed, in 1 872, Vossstrasse and Hedemannstrasse close to the Palais. 
The railway stations, no longer suited to cope with the new demands made on them, had 
lo be remodeled. Thus Potsdamer Bahnhof had already received a new entrance hall be¬ 
tween 1 870 and 1 872. The new structure of Anhalter Bahnhof, built between 1 875 and 
1880, was considered an architectonic marvel with its imposing roof construction. The im¬ 
mediate surroundings of both stations, especially Koniggrdtzer Strasse, became a tourist 
center with dozens of small and somewhat larger hotels. 

The "invasion of modernism" onto the terrain between the Prinz-Albrecht-Palais in the east 
and Koniggrdtzer Strasse in the west was manifested in April 1 877 when the cornerstone 
was laid for the Museum of Industrial Arts and Crafts designed by Martin Gropius and 
Heino Schmieden; the building was completed in 1881. During the same year, imme¬ 
diately adjacent, began the construction of the Museum for Ethnology; it was inaugurated 
in 1 886. Both museums were a response to the pressure for modernization which the em¬ 
pire faced from the competing European powers. The Museum of Industrial Arts and 
Crafts for which artisans, industrialists, businessmen, senior officials and artists had cla¬ 
mored ever since 1 867 was expected to help raise the quality of German artistic produc¬ 
tion and the applied arts industry as such to an internationally competitive level. For this 
reason, exhibits of collections, library and classrooms had been combined within the mu¬ 
seum into one cohesive unit. Significantly, the construction of the Museum of Ethnology 
coincided with the acquisition of the first German colonies. 

Soon after the museums had been built, a hotel boom —combining public and private in¬ 
terests — had seized the inner city in consequence of an expanding tourist traffic and 
spread to the Prinz-Albrecht-Palais terrain. In 1 887-1 888 the Hotel " Vier Jahreszeiten 
(originally "R6mer-Bod [Roman Bath] and since the turn of the century, "Hotel Prinz Al¬ 
brecht") had been erected between the museums and the corner house at Wilhelmstrasse 
98. The property owners in the Wilhelmstrasse were likewise bent upon expansion: all 
around the Palais old stately dwellings [Burgerhauser] had floors added, new houses 
were built, and in the rear, toward the courtyard, side wings and "garden" houses were 
put up. 

Initially, museums and hotel could only be reached from either the west or the east byway 
of provisional dead end streets. Not until after the Prussian Chamber of Deputies had 
been built between 1 893 and 1 898 opposite the Museum of Industrial Arts and Crafts did 
the Ministry of War relinquish its resistance to a breakthrough for a street (which became 
the western extension of Zimmerstrasse). Now Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse could be con- 
structed. Shortly after the turn of the century the gap between museums and hotel was li¬ 
kewise closed. As the Museum of Industrial Arts and Crafts suffered from increasing lack 
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2.2. Career of a City District (1 880—191 8) 


of space, it was resolved to house classrooms and library in a new building on a neigh¬ 
boring lot. Thus was created, between 1901 and 1905, the building of the School for In¬ 
dustrial Arts and Crafts. With this in addition to the "Museum Island," a "second museum 
district" had developed in Berlin. 

Within a few decades the terrain at Prinz-Albrecht-Palais had not only taken on a new 
appearance, the social significance of the district had likewise undergone profound 
changes. It was now embedded within the functional network of the inner city, consisting 
of the government district (which by this time began at the Prussian Chamber of Deputies 
on Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse), the business district (along Leipziger Strasse, with the "show¬ 
piece" of Wertheim's Department Store), the traffic center (between Potsdamer Bahnhof 
and Anhalter Bahnhof) and the newspaper district (between Zimmerstrasse and Koch- 
strasse, seat of the publishing combines of Mosse, Ullstein and Scherl). From an edge-of- 
the-city district a part of the inner city had developed. 



26 The northern face of the Museum of Industrial Arts and 
Crafts, with main portal; wood engraving, 1881. 

The building, constructed between 1877 and 1881 from de¬ 
signs by Martin Gropius and Heino Schmieden (today: "Mar- 
tin-Gropius-Bau"), is the most important and last remaining 
building in Berlin of the younger Schinkel School. The paper of 
the construction trade [Baugewerkszeitun^" wrote at its in¬ 
auguration in 1881: "With this building our construction trade 
and our arts and crafts trade have shown that they are com¬ 
pletely up-to-date." 
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27 A section of the "Site Plan of the Capitol and Residency, 
Berlin and Environs” [“Sifuations-Pfan von derhfaupt- und Re- 
sidenzsfadt Berlin und Umgebung”], ed. by W. Liebenow, 
1888. 

The terrain west of the Prinz-Albrecht-Palals is at this time 
nearly entirely surrounded by streets. The newly constructed 
museums at the northwestern boundary and the Hotel “Vier 
Jahreszeifen” (on the map still indicated as “Romer Bad"] at 
the northeastern boundary are all accessible through dead 
end streets [Sfichsfrassen], Thegardensofthe War Ministry, 
however, which in the south extended to the park of the Prinz- 
Albrecht-Palais prevented the construction of through-streets. 


very much to the ennoyance of contemporaries who com¬ 
plained about traffic Impediments and the thereby resulting 
detours. 
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28 The dead-end street in front of the Museum of Industrial 
Arts and Crafts, around 1 690. 

The main portal with the sandstone statues of Hans Holbein 
(front) and Peter Vischer. Behind the blocking wall lies the 


southern part of the garden of the Prussian War Ministry which 
refused for years to permit a breakthrough on its property for 
construction of a street. 



i 
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30 Hotel Prinz Albrecht, Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 9, around 
1905. 

The hotel, built between 1067 and 1888 from designs drawn 
by Wesenberg (until the turn of the century, the name of the 
hotel was " VterJahreszeiten], was described In a contempor¬ 
ary city guide book as "a splendid edifice constructed In Re- 
rxiissance style." With its 120 beds it did not belong to the 
great hotels of "superior rank" such as "Adlon" or "Kaiserhof," 
but it counted well into the period of the Weimar Republik as a 
"first-class hotel." 


29 The Museum of Ethnology on Koniggrdtzer Strasse, 
corner Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse, 1087. 

The floor plan of the building constructed between 1 881 and 
1886 from the designs by Hermann Ende and Wilhelm Bock- 
mann corresponded with the lot that ran in an acute angel to¬ 
ward the street corner. To the left, the Museum of Industrial Arts 
and Crafts; Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse has not yet been connected. 
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2.2. Career of a City District (1 880—1 91 8) 



31 The entrance hall of Prinz Albrecht Hotel in 1909 after its 
renovation by Bruno Mohring. 



32 The School of Industrial Arts and Crafts at Prinz-AI- 
brecht-Strasse 8, around 1910. 

In this building, designed by the Ministry of Public Works and 
constructed between 1901 and 1905, the classrooms and the 
library of the Museum of Industrial Arts and Crafts were 
housed, including the Lipperheide costume library; the library 
could be reached through the side entrance No. 7 a. 
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33 View onto Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse from the west, 1905. 
To the right, the Museum of Ethnology, to the left, the building 
of the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. In the foreground to the 
left a concert hall, built in 1904-05, the first building in Berlin 


to be constructed entirely of reinforced concrete. Prinz-Al- 
brecht-Strasse, as the western extension of Zimmerstrasse to 
which it was connected by a breakthrough, has now become 
an important west-east connection within the inner city. 
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34 Map of Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse and surroundings, 191 3. 
Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse connects the tourist center on Konig- 
grdtzer Strasse with the eastern part of the inner city. The three 
buildings on the southern side of the street form the new — sec¬ 


ond — museum district. Including the Prussian Chamber of De¬ 
puties, the government quarter now extends to the northern 
side of the street. 



35 Wilhelmstrasse looking north, with Prinz-Albrecht-Pa- The housfi at No. 100, only three floors high and two houses 
lais, around 1910. beyond the Palais, constitutes a last remainder of Wilhelm- 

strasse's original building pattern. 
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2,3. Changes and Crisis (1918-33) 

During the winter of 1 91 8—1 9, Berlin was the scene of revolutionary conflicts and far- 
reaching political decisions. The struggle for a new democratic order in Germany did not 
only take place in government buildings and parliaments, but also on the streets and pub¬ 
lic squares of Berlin. The picture of the city was marked by huge demonstrations and ral¬ 
lies, but soon by clashes and street fighting as well. 

The buildings on Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse stood during these months repeatedly in the 
center of events. From December 1 6th to the 21 st, 1 91 8, the Reich Congress of Germany’s 
Workers and Soldiers Councils met in the Prussian House of Deputies at Prinz-Albrecht- 
Strasse; there it was decided to hold elections for the German National Assembly on Ja¬ 
nuary 19, 1919. During these days notably Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse became the place 
where large political demonstrations were held. By the turn of the year 1918—1919, the 
German Communist Party was founded in the [Prussian] House of Deputies. A few days 
later heavy and bloody fighting broke out in the neighboring newspaper district, in the 
course of which government troops were quartered in the Prinz-Albrecht-Palais. 

Because the revolution was arrested and the newly created parliamentary democracy re¬ 
sted on a compromise with the conservative forces, the property of the ousted dynasties 
was barely touched. The Prinz-Albrecht-Palais remained the private property of the Ho- 
henzollerns. During the mid-twenties they sold the western part of the park to a construc¬ 
tion company which, between 1926 and 1931, built the Europahaus on this property. Fur¬ 
ther municipal building projects for the entire property came to naught, as also happened 
to the plan of the Hohenzollerns to build on the remaining park plot — not accessible to 
the public —a high-rise hotel. 

During the nineteen-twenties, important changes took place regarding the utilization of 
the buildings on Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse. The Museum of Industrial Arts and Crafts was 
transferred to the vacant city palace [Schloss]. Into the now unoccupied building moved 
the prehistorical division of the Museum of Ethnology; out of it developed very soon the 
independent Museum of Prehistory and Early History. The State School of Industrial Arts 
and Crafts fused in 1 924 with the Academy of Fine Arts and was moved to Charlotten- 
burg. Only the State Library for the Arts, independent since 1 924, remained in a side wing 
of the building. Likewise, the studios on the top floor continued to be rented out to artists 
until February 1 933. The better part of the building was entrusted to a private firm whose 
lease expired on March 31 st, 1933. 

Since February 1932, the Hotel Prinz Albrecht was used repeatedly by Hitler and Goeb- 
bels as well as by National Socialist delegates of the Prussian Diet [Landtag] for rallies 
and meetings. 


H* 
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St- Rally in front of the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, Prlnz- 
A.o.'echt-Strasse 5, on December 16, 191 8. 
hoij] December 1 6 to 21, 1910, the "General Congress of 
^Sermany’s Workers and Soldiers Councils" met In the Prussian 
'--'amber of Deputies. For the opening day of the congress, the 


Spartacist League [Sparfakusbund], subsequently the Ger¬ 
man Communist Party, and the Group of Revolutionary Shop 
Stewards ["Revolutionare Obleute"] had called for a rally in 
front of the building. Karl Liebknecht (on the balcony, center) is 
speaking to the demonstrators. 



37 Demonstrators in front of the Prussian Chamber of Deput- In the background, the Museum and the School of Industrial 
ies on December 16, 1918. Arts and Crafts. 
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2.3. Changes and Crisis (1 91 8—33) 



38 The former School of Industrial Arts and Crafts on Prinz- 
Albrecht-Strasse 8, around 1932. 

In February 1 924, in order to attain "significant savings," the 
Prussian Ministry of Culture combined the School of Industrial 
Arts and Crafts with the Academy of Fine Arts and moved the 
former to Hardenbergstrasse where the latter was located. 
The library remained at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 7a and be¬ 
came the "State Library for the Arts." 

The now vacant rooms were rented out by the Prussian Build¬ 
ing and Finance Directory to a private holding company, Rich¬ 
ard Kahn, Inc., for the period from June 1,1 925 until March 31, 
1933. In a special clause it was agreed upon to allow artists 
the continued use of the 42 studios on the top floor. Among the 
students who worked there was the sculptor Kurt Schumacher 


- he was imprisoned here in 1942 in the "Hausgefdngnis” of 
the Gestapo —and the future writer Peter Weiss. The remain¬ 
ing rooms the firm Kahn rented out to administrative agencies, 
e.g. in November 1925, to the Revenue Office Friedrichstadt. 
In the beginning of the twenties, the contents of the Museum of 
Industrial Arts and Crafts were transferred to the Berlin Palace 
where they were combined with the art objects there and have 
henceforth formed the "Palace Museum." The vacated rooms 
were then occupied by the East Asian Art Division (ground 
floor) and the Prehistorical Division of the Museum of Ethnol¬ 
ogy (first floor); the arch well [Lichtbof] was utilized for vary¬ 
ing exhibits. The building was first called "Museum on Prinz- 
Albrecht-Strasse," later on "Museum of Prehistory and Early 
History." 


The "Large-Scale Construction Company for 
Building Commercial and Industrial Structures" 
[“GroBbauten-Aktien-Gesellschaft fur die Errich- 
fung von Geschaffs- und Indusfriehausern"] that 
had purchased one third of the property (west, to¬ 
ward Koniggrdtzer Strasse) from Prince Friedrich 
Heinrich (heir to the Prinz-Albrecht-Palais and its 
parks) invited in 1924 a "contest of ideas on what 
to construct on the grounds of the Prinz-Albrecht- 
Gardens." Most of the participants in the contest 
suggested a high-rise structure which would have 
exceeded by far the legal height (15 meters) stip¬ 
ulated by the building police. Prince Friedrich 
Heinrich was himself a stockholder in the "Large- 


Scale Construction Company". The design dis¬ 
played here belonged to the purchases by the jury 
for the competition. 

The architect and writer Werner Hegemann la¬ 
mented in connection with the designs submitted: 
"It’s so boring to have to repeat the obvious over 
and over again, but the menacing 'lung tuberculo¬ 
sis’ of Berlin forces one to do so. Thus, it must be 
said today once more: Of course it is high time to 
stop building houses on garden plots in Berlin ... 
All open spaces within a big city should of course 
be kept inviolable..." The mostfavorable outcome 
one could hope for was to limit construction along 
the borders of the Prinz-Albrecht-Gardens as 
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39 Bruno Mohring’s draft proposal for a hotel on Aska- 
nischer Platz, viewed in 1 920 from Koniggrdtzer Strasse. 

The architect Bruno Mohring, who in 1908—09 had renovated 
the interior of the Hotel Prinz Albrecht, suggested in a series of 
articles written in 1 91 9—1920 the "alteration and opening up 
of the Prinz-Albrecht-Garden." The park was to be made ac¬ 
cessible to the public, the horse stable [Marstaii] Schinkel had 
built was to be transformed into workshops for industrial arts 
and crafts, and a "skyscraper hotel" was to be erected on As- 
kanischer Platz. 




40 Otto Firle's draft proposal for a high-rise building on As- 
kanischer Platz, viewed in 1 924 from Anhalter Bahnhof. 



41 The Europahaus Compound on Askanischer Platz, 1 931. 
The Compound developed in two building stages. The first, in 
the foreground, was constructed between 1926 and 1928 
after designs by Bielenberg and Moser; the second one — 


1928—1 931 — after designs by Otto Firle. It was initially con¬ 
ceived as a hotel. Work on the neon light advertisement on top 
of the eleven story building is here still in progress. 
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much as possible, and that it would allow for as 
pleasingly effective a view upon the greeneries as 
had Schinkel’s colonnades on Wilhelmstrasse. 
What in 1920 had been the sketchy idea of a plan 
which remained a mere project in 1924 was in 
part realized at the beginning of 1 926, during the 
brief period of the republic’s economic prosper¬ 
ity. With the "rape" [Verbauung] of the Prinz-AI- 
brecht-Gardens" (W. Hegemann), private busi¬ 
ness interests were now able to assert themselves 
ruthlessly. The "Large-Scale Construction Com¬ 
pany, Inc." erected between 1926 and 1931 - 
"by a thorough utilization of the property" — the 


Europahaus Compound along the western edge 
of the park. Schinkel’s riding hall and horse sta¬ 
bles were torn down. Prinz-Albrecht-Palais and 
its park remained the private property of the Ho- 
henzollerns and were therefore not open to the 
public. But as the heirs were troubled by the high 
costs of maintenance they intended to build a 
giant hotel on the remaining part of the property. 
However, these plans (1 928 and 1930) were not 
realized. The public use of the Palais around 
1 930 was indirect, so to speak: the Reich Govern¬ 
ment rented it repeatedly to high ranking official 
visitors as a guesthouse. 



42 Draft design tor the planned hotel construction, viewed 
from Anhalter Strasse, 1 928. 

43 Sketch map for the hotel construction "in connection with 
the Prinz-Albrecht-Palais," 1928. 
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44 Hitler and Goebbels are leaving the Hotel Prinz Albrecht 
after a meeting of the NSDAP delegation in the Prussian Diet 
on May 1 9, 1932. 



45 National Socialist delegates to the Prussian Diet In front 
of the Hotel Prinz Albrecht on May 1 9, 1 932. 
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3. Institutions of Terror 

3.1. The Reichsfuhrer-SS and his Empire 

The most important tasks of Reichsfuhrer-SS Heinrich Himmler and his SS were: 

- surveillance, persecution and elimination of all political forces which the state consi¬ 
dered its enemies, 

- preservation and advancement of the Aryan "race" and the creation of a "racially pure" 
Germany, especially through the systematic persecution and expulsion of the Jews, 

- conquest of "living space" [Lebensraum] and the "national and racial reorganization" 
[volksfumspolifische Neuordnung] of Europe. 

The Secret State Police [Gestapo] and the Security Service (SD) had the task in their re¬ 
spective spheres of police work and intelligence gathering to guarantee the security of 
the NS State. Himmler’s appointment as "Reichsfuhrer-SS and Head of the German Po¬ 
lice" (1 936) served the long-range objective of severing the connections of all police for¬ 
ces (in Germany) from the state, and fusing their personnel with that of the SS. 

Security of the state meant for Himmler: "To safeguard the German people and its organic 
entity, its vital energies and its institutions against destruction and disintegration." To at¬ 
tain this "safeguard" and as a supplement to police work, Himmler created a concen¬ 
tration camp system. Such a system made it possible to isolate and exclude all persons 
declared "enemies of the state or the people." Alonside political opponents of National 
Socialism, "enemies" included a multitude of minority social groups. For the purpose of 
murdering the "racial-political chief enemy" - the Jewish people - special extermination 
camps were created. To the Schutzstaffel (SS) [literary: "protection squadron"] of the 
Nazi party were alotted certain elite functions in forming the National Socialist Empire. 
As an ostensibly "racially pure order" the SS furnished the personnel for the realization of 
the NS system's key objective, the "racial-political purification" of initially the Aryan 
people in Germany, and after the outbreak of war, of the populations in the countries 
conquered by Germany. 

What had begun as a system designed to secure political power inside Germany ex¬ 
panded from 1 939 on across all of Europe. The persecution and elimination of alleged 
and actual political enemies was ruthlessly carried out. Waffen-SS, or Combat SS, units 
participated in the campaigns of conquest. The SS, in cooperation with all police units 
and participating state institutions, played a decisive role in the planning and execution 
of the racial-political concept of subjugation and extermination. Particularly in Eastern 
Europe the SS was the driving force behind the ethno-political "reorganization" that was 
carried out rapidly and with all available means. The program of the SS led to the follow¬ 
ing results: 

- A campaign against the "Jewish-Bolshevik System" and the systematic murder of the 
Jewish populations in all German-ruled territories. 

- Murder of the Gypsies and of other human beings termed "unworthy of life" such as the 
inmates of mental asylums and other institutions caring for the physically disabled in Ger¬ 
many, Poland, and the Soviet Union. 
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46 Hotel Prinz Albrecht, since 1 934 Headquarters of the “Reichsfuhrung-SS" [lit.: 

SS Reich leadership] 

- Persecution of all political enemies and all “unwanted" social groups, ranging from 
homosexuals to religious minorities. 

- Exploitation and enslavement of millions of people who, next to the Jews, were likewise 
considered “racially inferior," predominantly the Polish and Soviet Russian populations. 
This was connected with the attempt to exclude or murder the intellectuals among these 
people. 

What began in 1 933 as a presumed restoration of national strength ended with millions 
of dead, immeasurable suffering, and a devastated Europe. In the center of this develop¬ 
ment stood Heinrich Himmler and his SS State. 
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47 The leader corps of the SS prior to the "Seizure of Doluege. In the third row from below, second from the right, 
Power," probably In 1 932 In the "Brown House," Munich. Heydrlch. 

In the first row, third from the right, Himmler. Left, next to him. 



46 Adolf Hitler, guarded by the SS-Leibsfandarfe (approx.: 
SS-bodyguard), In 1 934. 
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50 The SS organizations In the "Great German" Reich, 
1939. 

The legend on the right refers to the main structure of the var¬ 
ious SS organizations. These were: 

1) The General SS [AUgemeine 55], 

2) SS Death's Head units [SS-Totenkopfverbande] (including 
concentration camp guards) 

3) SS Reserve units [SS-VerfOgungsfruppen] 

4) SS Economic Enterprises [SS-Unfernehmen] 



49 Reich Party Rally In Nuremberg — SS units lined up in 
marching order. 
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DAS IMPERIUM 


HEINRICH HIMMLER 

REICHSFUHRER SS 
UNO CHEFDER 
DEUTSCHEN POLIZEI 




SS-HAUPTAMT 


PERSONirCHER 

STAB 

REECtiSFUHRER SS 


SS-FUHRUNGS' 

HAUPTAWiT 


RAS5£' UND 
SrEDLUNGS^ 
HAUPTAMT 


HAUPTAMT 

SS’GERICHT 


SS-PEFESOr^AL 

KAUPTAMI 


SS^te<[)njppefifuFnier 
Flichard HildebrsncH 


SS^ngruppenfijftref 
Franz Brerthaupt 
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Ma^irniaii H«l 
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51 The 12 SS Main Offices in 1 944. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE SS [SCHUTZSTAFFEL] IN 1 944 
(The Chiefs of the 12 SS Main Offices and their appellations.) 
Top: Heinrich Himmler, Reichsfuhrer-SSand Head of German 
Police. 

Below Himmler, from left to right; 

Karl Wolff. Office: Personal Staff of the Reichsfubrer-SS. Since 
September 23rd, 1943, Karl Wolff was the Highest SS- and 
Police Leader in Italy (H6SSPF). His functions in the Main Of¬ 


fice Personal Staff were taken over by his former deputy, Dr. 
Rudolf Brandt, 

Gottlob Berger. Office: SS Main Office [Hauptamf], the chief 
administrative office of the SS. 

Hans Juttner. Office: Main SS Leadership Office: Administra¬ 
tive Headquarters of the General SS and Administrative 
Headquarters of the Waffen-SS (plus Death’s Head units). 
Richard Hildebrandt. Office; Main Offi^ for matters concern¬ 
ing Race and Settlement. 

Franz Breithaupt. Office: Main Office of the SS Tribunal. 
Maximilian von Herff. Office: SS Personnel Main Office. 
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DER SCHUTZSTAFFEL STAND 1944 
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DER SPIEGEL 


Reinhard Heydrich and, since 1943, his successor, Ernst Kal- 
tenbrunner (right). Office: Reich Security Main Office. 

Kurt Daluege. Office(s): Main Office of the Uniformed Regular 
Police and Command Post [Kommandoam^ of the Uniformed 
Police. 

Oswald Pohl. Office(s); Mal-n Office for Economic and Admi¬ 
nistrative Matters. Also; Concentration Camps (incl. the De¬ 
ath's Head units, although these stood, as far as their per¬ 
sonnel records were concerned, under the jurisdiction of 
Juttner's Main SS Leadership Office). Construction and Econo 
mic Enterprises of the SS, i.e., brickyards, manufacture of chl- 


naware, and control over 75% of the non-alcoholic beverages 
industry (e.g. Apollinaris). Administration of troops, including 
provisioning the Waffen-SS. 

Dr. August Hel3meyer. Office: Command [DiensfsfeHe] SS- 
Obergruppenfuhrer HeiBmeyer. 

Werner Lorenz. Office: Main Office for Ethnic Germans 
[ Voiksdeutsche Mitfelsfeil^. 

Ulrich Grelfelt. Office: Main Office of the Reich Commissioner 
for Strengthening Germanism \.Deutsches Volkstunii. (This per¬ 
tained to the conquered Eastern territories. 
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52 Meeting of "Himmler's circle of friends" {"Freundeskreis 
Himmler') in the Prinz-Albrecht-Palois in 1937. In the front 
row, from the right: Former Reich Minister Dr. Kurt Schmitt 
(Chairman of the Board of the Ruckversicherungs-Gesellschaft 
in Munich), Carl Vincent Krogmann (Lord Mayor of the Free 



and Hanseatic City of Hamburg), Ewald Hecker (President of 
the Industrie- und Handelskammer at Hanover), Reinhard 
Heydrich, Dr. Karl Rasche (Member of the Board of the 
Dresdner Bank), Heinrich Himmler, August Rosterg (General 
Manager of Wintershall, Inc.). 
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53 Letter from the banker Baron Kurt Schroder to the Reichs- 
fuhrer-SS (Heinrich Himmler) of September 21, 1943. It per¬ 
tains to the financial contributions of the “Freundeskreis 
Himmler [lit.: Himmler’s circle of friends], a group of wealthy 
businessmen, industrialists, and economists whose financial 


contributions Himmler used for his various pet enterprises. This 
document (453-EC) was submitted in evidence during the Nu¬ 
remberg Trials of the Major War Crimipials. The letter pertains 
to contributions made in 1943. 
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54 Himmler, as Commander of the Waffen-SS, accompa- (Navy) and Erhard Milch (Air Force), congratulates Hitler on 

nied (from the left) by Wilhelm Keitel (Army), Karl Donitz his birthday, the 20th of April, 1944. 



55 A conference at Prlnz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 on the first curity Service (SD), Reinhard Heydrich; the Reicbsfuhrer-SS 
■.loor. From the left: Head of the SS Main Office for Ethnic Ger- and Head of the German Police, Heinrich Himmler; and the 
mans, Werner Lorenz; Head of the Security Police and the Se- Head of Himmler’s "Personal Staff," Karl Wolff. 
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3.2. Assumption of Power and Early Terror 

Hitler’s appointment as Reich Chancellor on January 30,1933 was followed by the syste¬ 
matic destruction of the democratic state — a state based upon due process of law. Since 
the means of power were now at the disposal of the state, the National Socialists were 
able to eliminate systematically every possible form of opposition. This they accom¬ 
plished in part through the formation of an auxiliary police force in Prussia consisting of 
both Stormtroopers (SA) and members of the SS. They also used the notorious Reichstag 
fire as an excuse to proclaim a state of emergency "for the protection of people and 
state." Mass arrests took place of Communist and Social Democratic party members, as 
well as of other individual critics of the NSDAP, calling a halt to their activities. The impor¬ 
tant stages of the so-called "nationale Erhebung" (the rise of the nation) consisted of the 
elimination of power of the Reichstag and of the various state diets. It was followed by the 
"Boycott of the Jews" (April 1, 1 933) and the introduction of the first antisemitic laws and 
decrees, and furthered even more by the Gleichschaltung (or nazification) of all auton¬ 
omous and semi-autonomous institutions including the labor unions whose functionaries 
were often arrested. The Communist Party was virtually destroyed and the SPD and all 
other remaining parties banned until ultimately the Nazi one-party state emerged. 

The terror and the legal vacuum within which the SA and SS were able to operate undis¬ 
turbedly during these months added to the desired atmosphere of fear and intimidation 
necessary for the political and ideological nazification of the German people. This reign 
of terror took place not only in the torture basements of the SA and in the "wild concen¬ 
tration camps," but also at the workplace and in public, causing thousands of people to 
flee Germany. 



56 The first Head of the Prussian Secret State Police, Regie- 
rungsraf (approx, administrative councillor) Rudolf Diels 
(fourth from the left, partly concealed) presents to the foreign 
press in March, 1 933 the journalist and writer Carl von Os- 
sietzky, the Chairman of the Communist Reichstag delegation, 


Ernst Torgler (fourth from the right), and the writer Ludwig Renn 
(second from the right); they had ^en arrested on the basis of 
the Decree of February 28th, 1933 (Decree for the Protectio*n 
of People and State). 
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1933 

Sluggegebcii 511 Serliii/ 

ben 24j5ebruar 1933 

5h. 17 


ale: 'ZjerDrbnung btS 5lrit^a^r(S[ibcntcn pm 0c^u^ tjoi 

ti 53 0 f E unb c t a a t. 53Dm 23. gtbruar 1933.,. ©.33 


SEmtniing bc^ Sctc^praftbenicn gum bon 

iinb Staat. Bom 28. 193^1. 

il-f ©tunb be§ Strtifel^ 48 2 ber 3Rei[^' 
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^Irri^rber ©tmaftaftc foTgcnbeg bcroibnet: 

§ 1 
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"ungen unb bon IBtftfiiagnflbmcn fomic SEfcfirdit' 
hH t^igcntum® aucfi aiifjcrba[6 6er fon[l 
^ BeiTimintcn geft^Iid^cn ©rcn^en 

§ 2 

SBerten in tincm Ganfce bic jur 5Bieber^crftciIung 
hti offentriffifn 0Tc^tt^Eit unb Drbnun^ notigcn 
5ia|na&mcn nitfit gtixoffcn; fu fann bie 
B^isrung infoiueit bic ©cfugnilff bet oBerflen Can* 
fe=&efiijr£c tooru&figr^cnb iDal)rnE^men. 

J 3 

©ic ^cb6r6cfi bti Cdnber unb ©cmetnben (©e- 
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cbrr ben bon ter S^cic^gr^ifrutig gemog § 2 er* 
laffenen Efnortnungen jumibertnnMl: ober mei gu 
(oic^rr auffoctert Dfcer anreigC; 

toirb; fomcLt nittt bie nat^ nnbttfn Borftbriftfn 
init einEi fdbtt^rrren 6rrafe tebro^t ift; uiit @£* 
Idngnia untrr einem ^Dlonat ober mit ©eft* 
fcHr ton 150 big ju 15 000 IRcic^ginarf trftrafL 

IBer turca gunjibfr^anbfung na^f| Jltf, 1 efne 
gruifine ©efa^r fur ^Rcnft^cnfeten ^erbeifu^rt; mirb 
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:i' “^c-“ "s Protection of People and State," Reichs- 

.jffliF.^— '■cr~ ’, No. 1 7, February 28, 1 933. 


BJer gu finer gcmeiiuicfdhriidifii Jumibtrbanbfung 
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§ 5 

3)lit bem 'Jobe finb bit Berbrccnm gu Bmrafcn; 
bie bag Srrafgrfe^But^ in ben §§ 81 (J^ocnDerrat); 
229 (©iftBri6ringiingj/ 307 (Sranbilirtung)/ 311 
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gcfe^Bucfig (fcBiricrcr Slufru^r) ober beg § 125 
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Kommunistische Literalenableilung in der Berliner Kunsllerkolonis 
Laubenheimerplatz ausgehoben! 


^OkUUfU^EN OiR HOMMUNE WiRQEN HT^/WTi^T 

SEufjEftlftcvb ]}flHc tutdt ben ?iErlrafl sen SJetfotflta Bellitbt nieftt alti ftSat AtiWnitn 
tEngebii&J. iini^x beir F-Eatftn TJrflTEt(otdf maififtcf<H^Ei fiultuTpoSilil! tpanbrite ik 
feinpr' ?JptEj]L3Chs ntf® rliii-SSSiJnitRbfl'Tf pm wnb -ariiiitEk. boif: la fttttat arofetiw 

t)Dii iriftbitnEF SpATfiiflfEl |lTp(jcFibEn 'S&IdcI am ^abteefJlcirfB pi&n Mtlmfrsidrt rlisf 
ber iDeTtpeUftcn cKut IfaJapitp, Me. bafl TReitff ]« btlciffo l?at^ tie Itgenannle 
SimltkiJMDatc*, 

Ungeiftig unb batbarijcti/tDie boa neue iRegime nun |i)on einrjial iff, cs am 
15 . btn Dberteutnanl mil eiiiei ^CTeitJcfjait ©rfju^pDlijei ausgcrecfjnei io 

bieje 3 Ru|en(c(Dnie gc- 


Mit der Feuerwebrleiler steigt man am schnelisten ein 
Blutrote Fahnen und blutrunslTge Transparente werden verbranni 


Wer eucTiI. dffr fladfilf 


grbcLliflt?!! bei ©fiftfs ftopTtni, 

jene ©EifScij Jwi Fn<t SRana 

idMannfg bos ^.gtaa&laU f'lieriaiEaC 
bfs • ^D]jcf)nitikjnii 6 " t£tc(jrk- 
Tik faTbreUr’d Salsen, ant bitfc pef- 
■pwBjuTiEbfflFS^.rt^TPpsIll fatboiiE 3iiffEnI^* 

IPEiflltir 'faff fierlircr e<ba|jpD I bet 5= 
emrai ^eraltMunggSanipf gEgi^i 
©fifr CilK&Hfip; 

bU ft jfM Eircn ^att |in- 
fccrtr JOT fffllETi limcr FtHar ttika '^V?- 
mEioigeii udb faulcn ‘^flaumrn Klfm? 
(Sa Eft rla oFffn^i 
bic ]Eak$crict)1((i! itiMfifK 
bit fin,y(5« ffailf ludi, Mk ^FJtjdilaat 
Im iatEtrtfltteaateii bet 

uberb^upl, Jvaib abjta^'tbrn bdlfEr,^'^a 
bit htUlT(fet "iftTOtar peftl btfldj 
witb.f 

^ElrfTiai^Eca mit itut blf fltrfttg befatic* 
tEfl ©fkilEfin bft- -Oita brr 
fcitdiiEc^ jdbtinpts ausgfbdbaacrt „irti3:it 

anb i^entfE'', uab »» railTfa, bit& r» 

„pffC(glEj^fit*' fiab. 


58 Police raid of the artists’ colony on Laubenheimer Platz, 
Berlin, on March 1 5, 1 933. 

Those arrested in the police cor are, from left to right: Walter 


Zadek, Theodor Balk (Dragutin Fodor), Manes Sperber, c 
journalist by the name of Feist, and an unknown person. (See 
Abstract 2 in Appendix). 
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59 Goring (left) and Himmler in Berlin, 1 932. 


60 SS-Auxiliary Policeman and Berlin Policeman on the day 
of the election to the Reichstag, March 5, 1 933. 




61 Loading of confiscated files from the (Communist) Karl- 
Liebknecht-Haus on February 2, 1 933. 


List of Stormtroopers’ pubs [SA-Sturmlokale] 
and Stormtroopers’ barracks in Berlin that 
served in 1933 as concentration camps for 
anti-fascists ("wild concentration camps") 

Rosinenstrasse (Charlottenburg) 

Friedrichstrasse (Charlottenburg) 

Stormtroopers' pub Keglerheim, today Bersarin- 
strasse 94 (Friedrichshain) 

Stormtrooper’s pub Gladenbecksche Villa, Mug- 
gelseedamm 132 (Kopenick) 

Stormtroopers’ pubs Jdgerheim, Demuth, Seidler 
(Kopenick) 

Stormtroopers' barracks Hedemannstrasse, 
Friedrichstrasse 234 (Kreuzberg) 

Prinzenstrasse 100 (Kreuzberg) 

Stormtroopers’ barracks Unter den Eichen (Lich- 
terfelde) 

Stormtroopers' barracks Judenstrasse (Mitte) 
Stormtroopers' pub Novalisstrasse (Mitte) 
Dragonerstrasse (Mitte) 

Kastanienallee 62 (Mitte) 

Rudowerstrasse (Neukolln) 

Stormtroopers' barracks Niederschoneweide 
(Niederschoneweide) 

Stormtroopers' barracks Wasserturm Kolmarer/ 
Knaackstrasse (Prenziauer Berg) 

Stormtroopers' pub Sturmvogel Malmoer-/ 
Ockermunder Strasse (Prenziauer Berg) 
Stormtroopers' barracks General Pape (Schone- 
berg) 

Universum-Landesausstellungspark ("ULAP”), In- 
validenstrasse (Tiergaiien) 

Stormtroopers' pub Liebenwalder Strasse 
(Wedding) 

Genter Strasse (Wedding) 

Utrechter Strasse (Wedding) 

Stormtroopers' barracks Germania (?) 

(Compiled from Laurenz Demps, "Konzentrations- 
lager in Berlin, 1933—1945." In: Jahrbuch des 
Mdrkischen Museums 3 [1 977], p. 16f.) 
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62 Members of the Stormtroopers (SA) are given Identifi¬ 
cation cards designed to Identify them as Auxiliary Police In 
February, 1 933. 


63 Berlin Policemen practice for the 9th Indoor Sports Festi¬ 
val held on March 1 7, 1 934 In the Berlin Sports Palace [Sport- 
pa fast]. 
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64 Storm troopers in oction, March 1933. * 
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65 Arrested anti-fascists in a "wild concentration camp" run 
by Stormtroopers, end of March 1 933. 


66 Hans Otto (1 900-1 933), actor. 

Born on August 1 0, 1 900 in Dresden as the son of an official. 
After graduation from High School [Realgymnasium] he de¬ 
cided to become an actor. He started his artistic career in 
1921 at the Kunstlertheater\n Frankfurt am Main. He had fur¬ 
ther engagements at the Hamburger Kammerspiele, the Reus- 
sische Theater Gera and the Hamburger Schauspielhaus. He 
went to Berlin in 1929 and was first at the Theater on Strese- 
mannstrasse and landed in 1 930 at the Schauspielhaus. Since 
1 923 he was a member of the German Communist Party (KPD). 
In the summer of 1931 he led the left opposition within the 
Trade Union of German Stage Performers [Cenossenschaft 
Deutscher Buhnen-Angehorigen] of Berlin. He became first 
chairman of the League of Workers’ Theater [Arbeifer-Theo- 
ter-Bundl in Germany, District Berlin. In March 1 933 he was 
dismissed from office by the Superintendent of the Schauspiel¬ 
haus. He participated in the anti-fascist struggle as a member 
of the Communist leadership committee of the Berlin Sub-Dis¬ 
trict Zentrum, He was arrested oq Nov. 14,1933 and died ten 
days later as the result of □ fall From the top floor of □ Storm- 
troopers' barracks on VoBstrasse — a fall induced by Storm- 
troopers. 
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67 Formation [Appelf] of the SS-Division East in the German 
Stadion [Crunewaldstadion] on August 13, 1933. Left front is 
Ernst Rohm, Chief of Staff of the Stormtroopers; next to him is 
Himmler. At this juncture the SS was still organized as a seg¬ 
ment of the Stormtroopers. 


Text! 

The Ordeal of the Actor Hans Otto 

On Wednesday evening, November 13 [1933], 
Hans Otto was arrested in a little restaurant on 
Victoria-Luise-Platz in Berlin. A traitor had led the 
Stormtroopers to the place. We were positioned 
opposite each other in the Stormtroopers’ pub, 
“Cafe Komet," in Stralau-Rummelsburg. That’s 
how our ordeal began. While a dance band was 
playing inside the cafe, we were alternately bea¬ 
ten up, hit in the face and kicked all over until our 
torturers grew tired. [...] 

After four days we were dragged off to Kopenick. 
Here, in a damp and stinking bunker, in surround¬ 
ings of downright medieval appearance, we were 
together with other prisoners, men and women, 
who had apparently been there for quite some 
time and who had been terribly mistreated by the 
Stormtroopers. [...] 


From Kopenick we were moved to the Storm- 
trooper quarter on Mollendorfstrasse and from 
there to the Gestapo on Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse. 
Throughout the period we were there we were in¬ 
terrogated and physically maltreated. On Thurs¬ 
day we were moved to VoBstrasse. Since the time 
that we had been brought to Prinz-Albrecht- 
Strasse we had not been given either food or 
drink. But all this was a mere prelude to what now 
occurred at VoBstrasse. During this ghastly night I 
saw Hans Otto once more. It must have been ap¬ 
proximately around midnight. He no longer was 
able to speak but could make only indistinct 
sounds. His mouth and his eyes were virtually 
swollen shut. [...] 

A few hours later I saw him for the last time. He 
was half naked and I could no longer recognize 
h^s face. His body was one bloody lump. He was 
unconscious. 

Gerhard Hinze 
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30. luiii 1034 
€onnaktnd 


m 151 


3nif eifetnet C^ffWenlieif Has 
Iteiben Det Berf^tooter beendet 


fo. flimi 

iieki 4Tti?ii ^i>to 'ao. anRi 
ik. ^ itSjnii h'-.! ffl** aim b'-bHII 

iwi^ ^ 

iiHii &Jif4 Hr liiit 

btt <i»^rii^'ljft trt'l"' BTE"! 

4^0 Dtb 6Lf f^TPieguhs ^rFiliimlrliEir JlmfitJlTti 
Oail^elt ailnitiiMl KWTr FifitB *“ ^ 

T^[b^ (u ttunblEi: n^t SdiBijr ilutdlf' 

jUflttlfr'Oi rt In flSfrn mclUT MliSi Lit 

btm airrtetuJiiftui r&flqni bic Slljllti&l»npifl 0 .ci: 

uiR luidQi niitm {Ebifcnid 

|Ti ctairifai unfr bU ISittnJtt nirtc 
|ku awnra. tmnH tUfc ^n, ilnf hirhWi^ 
^^'betunfi rtoTfUTir^ei^ let. cEtn . ^^injBL^Elhin 
|£, Bce -J&ljrt:.J»TiaiiHi^| IrttI lE lUE mripn 
wii jogedii Icinm ¥bg*afeTlif, ftIV[l tirn ■BJcuteun 
jiminafieriiilrtittt unb jir 1=. Sn^n^w^ 3“ 
al^tn. 

ghr. cjcT trn 61pbri ^ an StfUr Wa-tiirt — 
ajdif Bn: ^?Lrt?|=lippFHfiiiiEn ili^lfi avwiti^wfi 
imli jiiii illAEn llaju^qai^inL 

Nwchfflug nadj Alunchen 

Ei6tib«tii btr 'JCi&Tii -rlnigE Eo^r Tflaa fjft 
gi4i*Lrab(. flfiatFtii mat, ExFa^i: ,»e ^hIe itm iwri 
U&T Tui^lE b ftfliilrtErg bin Ssaij anm piljJ' 
<[ia|( ^agxrax bri'4!aiin naib' SluBdiriL 

JlAtr btfli aibanrirl ^bg^ Itti C>(idi tj^ 
^DRtlt fltflr Sfc-Wip* if|KC 

Silitii |ju. ^11 uTiEtl^cttr Uatf^lDETEfL^tlt -WAi; 
Ji^T' ^ iT-Hit t^ hm ifg^xrEE tiEi bbren biqt[biEn 
;jbg mi UpgsmiirE. #Tfl bfr ^p^iee mil (rinEii 
^f^ilEcn 6Mcn Din wnrflfM aif htvt 

^uBi6en« #iW5P^ab [unici*, rr^idi ee bit SJln3i. 
rii^L, bitf He ^[b^tnir ^!il UHi^Tnrb bir ^iL^t 
Mn iblEE StnliEB atmalEn WSMbm 

maT ihiUt Hr jjrmsEiiETi Ullb ISflEnbn+lTP 'pni' 
i»tT ,.Stt ffiitiiEt ift ftfarr iiiii,lil£?niifenprilr 
tf! grgm lUltj SSt Allf bl £ 

Str giiKEtttnhtllhT ^aUf bi*. 

jpnH ,^ aDD Eqirna CiitT^rat PbEnruf^a' 

I'li&rn ^ 4 JI11 * ^ u h r 7 an* ibtujiHDjiSiEC 

sip. StFdil ilJ«i liiE Sa'IJormfli 
iiEiirn ratisgEii imt bi^t wlrbr niu| ^1? 

ifflabetni Hi -JlUtit iwm ^bg- 
(rfab bi fnn 3ititaim Ini^triaa; fab£, wntra 
met Wc lEiant HiFIe be 

114 tfj^i^tEn vnb liilfHi ehilrfjrnirw 
i5fl.5iiianarlBPni in fiF^n, ‘*ai 
etHBiinirtDiThrritan nraxJjfii OifirrLbt™'! 
S^nvillt In (SF^nEtDOTt bEr^i^Ht* PCrStflr:. 
iSrE If-torfi !)tT aHeLn rni^i^njlTEtj tl'J 

i^Dca Jrftp sir M|iffE[Hifi mitt hit Sif.lfrjjaM. 

VefftofiFuiig Ro^imj 

SJtli aciilflm bci iasn 

Dnatmilfin^ UM [»*» bVh Sat *bBfN, M 
114 SBl^ fluI^irEE- -Sa iHnn Ufirhtnfli. So* Sawn 
BEWfl^ir, DErJcdditr iui4 tHuft bit Sa4l:. tDfx 
gil5E« litim nU JtlTtTO ^aJEitHii -Ben*. 


4 jh^W( 1 i 5 dm^q^IeL Hill* 

iTuritnE D^L 'DshfkfmnS bi $«Ft 
5 a btiiL aimilHElEiiT ai^aHUTibgni^ Jiim' 
■Diet aon !^ivU bol BA -Sni (STTijtrll^&tfl [in 
Mj*miTBF 4 i Sifl- ^iab 1 bix rit ptnya ^ninj*- 
ir^uEDta iSilttgEliBIl SeLL. ^^iSieIWje 

c-j^enVr bnr n4 Hiab. htL Hr Sir^Fbiig iiuin 
iriaEB ataeflftt abFpiritr, 511 al4t ftn bHifttfilirfl. 
fill BlrTt lAlo-gn rlig da EtAF nai blr gsillilv 

&ii UrngiUlitlfl Hf bithiiistiL btni 

StleLlljitti^ Ih^ EnJlA'ttllftidi, Inpinr^ airt ua' 
TTf^lDfrniR ^UltfEk Ut SUHrxt |ii bEE>Mintrtt 

illi 

3)FU ihdt^ bdA g^tS^Ct Srii TeIhed 

gf 4 tif*-iHT^ft£L ®E e.bbjiuttir SSlpftnij ble int 
"lIlil5Ttttlg B#ntll n4t ™f i!af>Bi(1Jtia b 

ErttiraP, li4 uu gmSilrfli A olbErr 
Ipnl^alii bem Sfflflrt b™ [ffFjnrEi lIKb Srp^i* 
Iptinlrm pul l^i *b 6 hlPii^ in*^- 

apJl b™ WHifl-aEpuft. bET SttrlafLEini fitbr brr 

jjii^fxsr bit eteifiE ®lf*(lf^SKja4ri' li>tdidj II m 

tint fflElbf WllEurrE -feWEE bdariflfT S^f-TyilbrEEr 
brt. iinlrEiEEg» in htE befaVTPEU Etrbf■ 

ietrifciiafl wrm, apf_SEE SErA^t nr^iilii:^ 
^ awgrn iBUEbn TBifiTEttb' btr Uiib^t 
1^ unb ibxT 5afp(|rii. laiBf'( pir aia f^iribin IaI^I' 
gEltADE uttrbfii, DUtt IptT BctjSellufltj tea Ifiifiters 
TiflASRun^it libEEjltfllHt fliaE^lribS oabEtet on 
hit ®EUt^fl btEriliiiEEr. ©a-SbSrFt muTbe niiF 
brin ^augltu&ttTjLiP in aa* 3ligE 

bcnui io 

Oer fSht^r jpnichf zu den 
SA-Fu^rern 

^qilj aiin^ra ^iriiifertr^. ^ap M) brr 
ffiftlfr AB«la filiJET U alCEEilfc-lkiDlf (uin firiAAJ 
patUjnl^ SUltti pmi <Fpp iui6 baiLn (B ban ^- 

BE-iiinipilfrriinn, ikju irif Alia Sli wrUrrr 'ilH-iHii 

qbgnp-iiifii BUitbF. &rP4I IpiflA Hr llViibtEt 
bu srclnDipirl'lEB £i[r[^utEI': it lx Slrnarrp 
^ra, 

SLe fiEtwiPEuBg aiptbr b(Ec ^pr ffleiujjfifit, bd| 
Tllir till ginrji aE;tiAiubbfllb llfiptr S3-B^ciSEti- 
fjfirigr[ bintfr birfEP brfiMiiajftLIitB IfiiaMii 
[Eniio — ti* SRp fir bei ^5 -a ■ S ii S * a a b 
bit (rig ml* isW liiitr ml* Eitt Idapn, 
mi* tin gfjAJDFltMP* S5s!l ia ^xfiir 
|tt f^trm PFbE. 

Dee ^iLbEFE in bl«jril i^A^m TUI SI* ^51 
uab btr SfmrgpHR triltrir, EWnrit ttur bikEPtilg^n 
itimirEK, *lr ill iHrl« Srll mExtiartiE ShtBEn. 
cplpaimnng nub inig[iL^[lAEt fHrpirliArT Sa¬ 
il ttinriunjfn an fElart Srllr PunbEH. StLEbtE L|l 
An Uu^nr ihrt 4 (fin WtBmfUfirA Brrfpirt bfi 
BcteARuni rEp (tiirliEniiirEi Sr^tblEfc nan !£qtrrn*i 
indi ^liALLEEPE ftrawfEiL Sir HriAir biEfn 
iSltiibrfimgHtilm miii hu« (wlim bnrtIA: 
SaU tmliu. 


Set CuEtts witb ausgetoflef 

^oKeref Sfrafmafi fur SA-Fuhrer als fur Nidif-NaFponafsozial/sfen 

, Jet ?tuffHig 
tes iteDeit Ststie^efs 


flbr.Tf on bffl IW he gtAb?5. SuHh 


tRittiA 14 He ^falE ]«n c^rl bM einHA bet 

5^I EtDEBfcC. SttItP lEpndB l4 6flt Sir fiA rln^: 

Mif limfgpbfa iimETeaE" r^B 1 ^ 11 * 11 . til 14 

SllREn bdEEtpLt itflFL 

U 34 Kflpagt Pdrt SS’-'SilbrEC, g^ttU |u mie 
ct nm ^-HlAlIP, (kl-UibtB ffiEbgj(nm Enb LtP- 
■itAtngEl I 

7, PEtlattflr, b<t Irbrt SiL^tlbrrt mlr irbn 
pEji1i|i^ siljtw (14 Hdea. btwn6‘t i% Hfc Sdn 
^ttd^a UTiB fttm aarrAbtiTA] BiibbE[bIL4 
(m fyli-tm llkBin ^iHuib, ^1 111 BgfEQ gi- 
IpkIe 6t|filiif4p|(- 

1, 54 PTttaPflr, lhl& SS'BiftEH — OEnffir fA 

mlE EeKeE —. biE mtf Ett iHnU $BBE]ftlWB 

la 6« OiifEalllAtcIl tnuqa UPfaBlDpa tqnm™ 
bdui. iinnoAH 41114 He Vndtl aub Hi £r-a 


L 34 WflufiflE (aiiitlAiiHr* unm SiI:^bEifF 
hi| At tin Dirtbll* (n bee Eiala^^Eii 
Hpb pt4l I m ^pF«BDb ID. 34 amulet 
ni4l, bfl^ He SS-'^agrAE Cq(1iiqTE rIH 

ebtr fu [ol^ni lrE(niTP!P4- illflB ^tt un* |iab« 
biFtjii q|j4E riDa^Abrn, nil |ot«B auq 
5 e)|E b«t bEAIe |e (u^*"- MIIRdum 
milntr fiBlhatitBffrP [E^ili qp4 Sct*e bdIi 
bqE saMiumBiflfiE inm itin, (It ilnb n54l "*’■ 
hEn. bm bu 410:2 mEgs tE|4Rli4 
qbcl f* Ed rlPEi S|fiEEtmHEiEa55 [Em 
BPc-aEbig, brn mb(fBBb imEF^f n 3l"f 
DDb Sllirt. See Pbaagitt paflEbiBfr 
atEb 1(ti qDill btiuBtexi >ii BttgTfl- 

|EEh^ 34 Ht^Elr tPAbcfqttblK, be^ ilRiiiii btt 

ilAtUl. He Ebrt Hbtr^iipr bfi i^rfftal LIAItEl 
Idi ^idplimE uah bngliSAen iSrriflrBbuitg Hn- 
bEtl- >Sb 111 qqiqmaEAArL[L4r Dep I^ElHEtt, Mr 
imm iRfiE ii4 «>» Hp ebrnfibru ItttlrrrE lon^tt 
aiTHbatarr cEgrbni. BdilrtttnirEFlrB flbgubqllta. 
iMti EttfUtlSfi tolAbcqpgdlEt Lp RbtlLq. 5n btm, 
qile hminrlvr FtfgrIltEII ■AiHbf, nmaflL^ bit m 
ttftWbE StA,rf FUe ^(ieReu B[qi. lU'KirflEbfii not. 
IMH. m {qfqEt puf^Eaftn. 

34 aalir^r bttbtr p* eHe iJarHUpfuniREii 
hu flkrilftirEEtPBg llQiBaaaEAr UipElfEii Hilb 

^Lntc* AB* hiigriibMl4rp aifi-niJIibra -SltlLMlTir 
upb 14 iPtWriE pKta. ^uliE- Ptib 
V\t StliriW^niE alA 9(u*gTnJi«nra 111 irUE 

■Hr tfrfiflppg bet Hfl Slpplp DegEB rMWnbl^rTI 
ifceBPlLtbtPpgnn. Pte bir In ttllrr ^ittk bEE ^eEE 
SrP^AgEailbEBl ambbAIID Btt4 Ht teef Sttl^Molru. 
pkllliT DfWtlltMtlilEb ppb. M Urr-blrtE atflB 
6^-^SrE*P ™b aOni IPaEUEpSbtrEB ■ Idt pOgE- 
PtlDEP. Idg^aqinlr blplDiaDMl^B EEPEEI 
jadPbtB; ^qtSS'SlMttSAEfliPi 

atFXPFrnlB^lBl' M lll>Fn. FbaSei^* 

[alnE gaiEfAUEi. 


6, 54 ttriirWlf BillilF bqf^ a31.1ttlbt<T lu IdSla 
blEti HtpAyllgfa aIKe ijElitLqlELi C&iiillEEllIB 
untrnrtbqnSi eHf fJlfDiqjlEHt PItHi atuSApfana 
btllfthflli qttfflrltbCli. SliilElbt lM5 llB W* Bdli= 
bEE BflSiiiflbfn CEgqiillAilDntq:. 
fl. S-a.^uiiEiE qijrt St[» 

I At I Blr bA Dflr ubir BrnflitfufilElt hltiptEP, 

dab iiHPiiEbkg, IJii^rri iH” ‘£qLEEf gu IeLil 
J^ i GfEbAE pPEgEltrlift AeIIIE AAr|p|514i*^ 15** 
i»[bEnil4(i t^ltanfl. l*HxiFlt wee. 

jltbtn mcrbrtl, IrflfrilplE aLlfflbraag: bI^I. 5*- 
Hitter, bk Pib bnbft ifPE beu fluiffit bEi 
li^lEll ata u 0 r b 5 ( bEJubHitP. KPb^Leira «H^ 
gat ImtHe MtqBE}B.lkB, lint* qiBr MSJ- 
||4E ■ [DfqlE t\lt bEE S?1 iw aPE. 
ftianiL 54 mniH bic DqestFfptfM SknpfllfllrP 
WETttBti?prl5i4 bqlil. btffi. liuc4nEgtE1(Eil mldl, 
Hjqu Dn )]»qlll4*B aieOrP EnadMe lil^ HAll Je 
la Fnltbtll JilBrJi bn* SEtdlmafi b * T *= '*' * i* 

1 i a Bid li E I KE 4 I II P i 1 “ n b 11 PI i <*11* ■= “- 

•I>tt BqilB-Mtkl*uTi1ltr*E3iHTEi qab ItilKlPnbErt 
bet SfliilitbtfE lAll kn IftnLEE ilnt (E^qlieM SMJ* 
Eaq^ iJdHBr Si ^E bnbllT^ . bu4 rtbbbb^ 

- -.a u. 

54 eiHHtll IBd plirq s9.'^gbrtEan Bug I™ 
inJ^Kpdv biE as ■ 3n1l11pilan i* ft- 

^qllcn aab ju [cfHgtn. 34 inBiitE in*, 
btloirilece, twfi lebc 3Rwtlcr Ibrrn 5ql|n ia SSf, 
^oxlcL unb $;HTcii ugenb g^ fimm 
D^ne ,5uc4l, CT IBniitc Bork DEm niotol^ 

BEiBarben inctben. 34 ro3nji|e bi^Et,, b^ 
olte sa-5fll)teT rietnlidift bdiSHr niii^ni. 

^letdiuqgeiL nji4 5(lqnigKi:^i& ■ ITS 

riil(q|ttJECiPl SuiFAId^ bfi^4ll-i. 
B k g>r H inii 'S® iPb '^Elrk NunJ^nxIct dicrteii. 
34 brin SIptiee qlu fl^'^Hbtfl fr^Ea imb 
tr1af tribreliAfP ^FIiH' ^ dEtCange qmi dUtn 
Sfl-SlibIttP, Ml In nrlP* fPballlif mlk 
«4(<iirrt ImittMEitU Unb Etpilfl Ihn rlgniE UtlltT- 
ddgm. 

54 pfTla.PpE bdld kinrp dHl btlunhEa, M (|E 
Fbicr SEbtff RPi iETd 4fb5cl IPiftEH. turn Ud* it' 
gebm Ifi, DBb Dkib* a-ni AEblften. bit ppbettiA |ii. 
Euttitlbill. 54 mtidagE DdE BltEnir MU- Itbepi IH' 
flttbEPtH hiS rt la J)ebLiH1P“B*H=f ElFwgrlltr 
^ABbEktSj' imb Srmr Itla Scntllnra gegEdEliPf 
btE laebTciiA^i Ht AElibifl rtuEl4tn, 34 okl. 
bad, bet (Sia-mnun flrifilg llJib liEpEEliib iuiB 

gtr^uUfllrn 3tBklA41tt11^ka1ilHB EEjdfca Bltb. 3lux 

IH bn BeElanl4*pli4En ilJttadTrrblii kB Hr ^^*5- 
!Ai litgi bid rlM|k(Rrllgr Slaitf bTtptt £llg«ltU 
lAlltm. 

1(3. s* Brill, bdli Ep, i^T bfi SEe 

tinu anb ble S«MttpbI^|L pI^ BuE^grbrdbt 
^Enillriea (Eter^tH. UEttb R ale L*Ht 
non ieLaBIt 3H&n»Et1i etlTPElbm |piHrk, lp |ni- 
bftt 14 BdP bdd fiRl'Hi ilipnnrd f[4fuag dm beat 
[galc^ unti SfUdefAU tntkHtni ferlrbit 

Sbdll trktlft. 


68 Front page of Der Angriff, Goebbels' Berlin news organ, 
“reporting" on the events of the “Rohm Putsch” on June 30, 
1934. (See Abstract 3 in Appendix). 
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69 Gregor Strasser (1892-1 934), in 1932. 

The former National Director of Party Organization [Reichsor- 
ganisationsleifer] of the NSDAP and representative of the 
Party's "left v/ing" was murdered on June 30th, 1934 in the 
"Gestapo Prison" [“Hausgefangnis"] of the Secret State Police 
Office at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. 


70 Karl Ernst (1904-1 934) 

Ernst, Commander of the Stormtrooper Contingent [SA- 
Cruppe] Berlin-Brandenburg, was shot on June 30, 1 934 by a 
firing squad of the SS-Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler \r\ the former 
Main Officer’s Training School [Haupfkadeftenanstalt]. 



Der poli^eifommon&eur bex bonder 

9ll>iittattt 






XRttiin ee 11, ben 18. I. 193 5. 

^rina=2llbiftf)U6tTa6e 8 

Einschreiben ! 


An 


Frau Erna H a b i c h , 

Stuttgart-Botnan^, 

Neue Stutigarter Str, 48, I. 


Auf Grand Jhrer am 19. II. 1934 an den Fuhrer 
geriohteten und nach hier abgegebenen Eingabe telle 
ich Jhnen im Auftrage des Politischen Polizeikomman- 
deurs der Lfinder, Reichsfuhrer SS Himmler, mit, dafl 
Jhr Sohn Walthe^ Habich ami- VII. 1934 im Zuge 
der Rbhmrevolte standrechtlich erschossen worden ist. 

Da es sich bed der Erscliiessung Jhres Sohnes 
um elnen Akt der Staatsnotwehr gehandelt hat, liegt zxi 
weiteren Erklttrungen keine Veranlassung vor. 

^ vHell Hitler 



uptmann der LandespolJsel 



71 Notification about a summary execution of July 1,1934, tischer PoUzeikommandeur der Landei\ on January 18, 1935 

by the Chief of Political Police of the Member States [Poll- (See Abstract 4 In Appendix). 
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72 Victor Lutze, Rohm's successor, leaving Wilhelmstrosse 
106 on July 24, 1934. 


Text 2 

Law of July 3, 1934 concerning measures 
taken in defense of the state 

The Reich Government has resolved to pass the 
following law which is herewith proclaimed: 

Only Article: 

All measures that were taken to crush the treason¬ 
able aggressions [hoch- und londesverraferische 
Angriffe] of June 30, 1934, July 1 and 2, 1934 
were acts of defense of the state and therefore le¬ 
gally justified [rechfens]: 

Berlin, July 3, 1 934. 

The Reich Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler 

The Reich Minister of the Interior 
Frick 

The Reich Minister of Justice 
Dr. Gurtner 
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3^ The Secret State Police 


Tie creation of a hard hitting political police force was one of the first objectives of the 
INS State. In Prussia it was Hermann Goring — initially acting as Minister of the Interior, 
iier Prussian Minister President — who set up the "Secret State Police Office" on April 26, 
1933. Its first director was Rudolf Diels who had been engaged since February 1 933 in 
erecting a political police force. The Secret State Police [Geheime Sfaafspolizei], which 
at once detached from the general police, was soon thereafter also removed from the 
jwTsdiction of the Ministry of the Interior and placed directly under the authority of the 
IMinister President. Since the beginning of May, the Secret State Police Office was lo¬ 
cated at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. From there proceeded the establishment of state police 
branches throughout all Prussian districts. 

h April 1 934 Heinrich Himmler became Inspector and Deputy Head of the Secret State 
Police. He appointed Reinhard Heydrich Director of the Secret State Police Office. 
Himmler, who had been initially Chief of the Munich police and Chief of Political Police 
[Politischer Polizeikommandeur] of Bavaria, was entrusted step-by-step with the com- 
■wnd of the political police in nearly all non-Prussian member states [Lander], Since May 
1934 he coordinated the tasks of the entire political police from the headquarters of the 
'Chief of Political Police of the Member States" [Politischer Polizeikommandeur der 
Lander] at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. In November 1 934 Goring relinquished his directive 
functions [over the Secret State Police in Prussia], and Himmler could accelerate the cen¬ 
tralization of the Gestapo. After his appointment as “Reichsfuhrer-SS and Head of the 
German Police" on June 1 7, 1 936, and after having been placed pro forma under the ju¬ 
risdiction of the Reich Minister of the Interior Wilhelm Frick, Himmler proceeded to reor¬ 
ganize the entire police force. The "Main Office [Hauptamt] of the Security Police" 
{headed by Reinhard Heydrich) included the Gestapo and the Criminal Police. The "Main 
Office of General Police" [OrdnungspoUzei] was headed by Kurt Daluege and included 
Municipal Police [SchutzpoUzei], Rural Police [Gendarmerie] and Local Police [Gemein- 
depolizei]. 

The Secret State Police Office started out in 1 933 with between 200 and 300 employees 
in the central office. Already by April 1 934 their number had risen to 680. In 1 942 about 
1100 persons were employed in the central office of the Gestapo, 477 of them on the 
“Prinz-Albrecht-Terrain." At this particular point of time the offices at Zimmerstrasse 
16—19 immediately next door had 250 employees, most of whom were busy establishing 
and administering the Gestapo's n\a\r\ personnel card file. 


Text 3 

Law of April 26,1933, pertaining to the esta¬ 
blishment of a Secret State Police Office 

The State Ministry has resolved to pass the fol¬ 
lowing law: 

§ 1 - 

(1) The Secret State Police Office with headquar¬ 
ters in Berlin is being established for the purpose 


of executing tasks of the Political Police parallel 
to or in place of those of the ordinary police (Arti¬ 
cle 2 paragraph 1 of the Police Administration 
Law of June 1, 1 931 - Collection of Statutes, p. 
77). Its position is equivalent to that of a police 
authority of an individual member state [Landes- 
polizeibehdrde] and directly subordinate to the 
Minister of the Interior. 
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I 



73 Staircase and main hall of the Secret State Police Office, 
about 1 935. 
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H The technical and geographic spheres of com- 
p^nce of the Secret State Police Office will be 
ANtermined by the Minister of the Interior. 

3 The provisions of the Police Administration 
of June 1, 1931 concerning challenges of di- 
wdSves issued by the police authority of an indivi- 
dttd member state will be applied in such a way 
■fcp the Berlin District Committee [Bezirksaus- 
xikjB] shall always handle all legal complaints in 
■■te of disputed administrative procedures [Ver~ 
^K^ngssfreifverfahrenl Involving directives is- 
jaed by the Secret State Police Office. 

12 ^ 

'Whin the sphere of its competence, the Secret 
SUPe Police Office can request all police authori- 
to take [the requisite] police measures. 

13. 

M directives that are necessary for the execution 
ofthis law will be issued by the Minister of the In- 
l^hor and, as far as the number and specification 
officials and employees who will be assigned 
the Secret State Police Office are concerned, 
isb will be done in cooperation with the Ministry 
of Finance. 

§4 

This law will become effective the day after its an- 
•ouncement. 

Berlin, April 24, 1 933 

Seal) The Prussian Ministry of State. 

Goring, Popitz. 

conjointly also for the Minister of the Interior. 

The law here presented has been resolved by the 
Prussian Ministry of State and is herewith pro- 
ciaimed. 

Beriin, April 26, 1933 
For the Reich Chancellor: 

The Prussian Minister President 
Goring. 


Text 4 

Law of November 30, 1933, pertaining to 
the Secret State Police 

The Ministry of State has resolved to pass the fol¬ 
lowing law: 

§ 1 - 

(1) The Secret State Police henceforth constitutes 
an independent branch within*the internal admin¬ 
istration. Its Head is the Minister President. The 
Minister President empowers the Inspector of the 
Secret State Police to take charge of all ongoing 
activities. 



74 Rudolf Diels (1 900-1957), in 1933 
Since 1930 administrative councilor [Regierungsraf] in the 
Prussian Ministry of the Interior with the special assignment of 
fighting Communism. Goring appointed him Director of the 
Secret State Police Office that was created on April 26, 1933; 
he was succeeded by Himmler in April 1934. 


(2) Should the Minister President as Head of the 
Secret State Police be prevented from carrying 
out his duties, the State Secretary [Sfaafsse- 
kretar] within the Ministry of State will substitute 
for him. 

(3) The Inspector of the Secret State Police is si¬ 
multaneously Director of the Secret State Police 
Office. 

§ 2 . 

Within the Secret State Police’s sphere of respon¬ 
sibilities fall the duties of the Political Police, 
supervised by the General and the Internal 
Administration. Specific duties handled by the 
Secret State Police are determined by the Minister 
President in his capacity as Head of the Secret 
State Police. 

§3. 

(1) All business pertaining to the Political Police 
heretofore taken care of by the Ministry of the In¬ 
terior will pass to the Secret State Police Office as 
soon as this law takes effect. 
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(2) All police authorities on the member state 
level, district level and local level will carry out 
the instructions of the Secret State Police Office in 
connection with all matters pertaining to the Se¬ 
cret State Police. 

§4- 

To allow for the proper execution of this law the 
Minister of Finance is authorized to revise the 
state budget. 

§5. 

All articles of the Law of April 26, 1933 (Collec¬ 
tion of Statutes, p. 122) will be suspended when¬ 
ever they are not in accordance with this law. 

§ 6 - 

This law becomes effective on the day it is pro¬ 
claimed. 

Berlin, November 30, 1933 

(seal) The Prussian Ministry of State. 

Goring, Popitz 

simultaneously Minister of the Interior. 


Texts 

Law of February 10, 1936, concerning the 
Secret State Police 

The Ministry of State has resolved to pass the fol¬ 
lowing law: 

§ 1 . 

(1) The Secret State Police has the task throughout 
the entire State of investigating and fighting all at¬ 
tempts to endanger the State; to gather and eval¬ 
uate the results of the investigations; to inform the 
State Government and to keep all other authorit¬ 
ies [Beb6rden\ abreast of important develop¬ 
ments and to supply them with suggestions. The 
Head of the Secret State Police in cooperation 
with the Minister of the Interior will determine 
which specific tasks will be carried out by the Se¬ 
cret State Police. 

(2) The competence of the various organs of the 
general administration of justice will remain unaf¬ 
fected. 

§ 2 . 

(1) The Minister President is the Head of the Secret 
State Police. 

(2) All official business is conducted by the Dep¬ 
uty Head of the Secret State Police who has been 
appointed by him. 

§3. 

(1) The highest authority of the Secret State Police 
within the State is the Secret State Police Office. It 
has simultaneously the status and functions [Be- 


fugniss^ of a police authority of an individual 
member state {LandespoUzeibeh6rde[. 

(2) The Secret State Police Office has its head¬ 
quarters in Berlin, 

§4. 

The duties of the Secret State Police will be car¬ 
ried out on the intermediate level by State Police 
branches for the individual State Police districts. 
The duties of the Secret State Police near the fron¬ 
tiers are the responsibility of special frontier po¬ 
lice authorities [Grenzkommissanate[. Other¬ 
wise, the duties of the Secret State Police will be 
carried out by police authorities on the district 
and local levels as auxiliary organs of the State 
Police branches. 

§5. 

The State Police branches are simultaneously sub¬ 
ordinate to the authority of the appropriate regio¬ 
nal governors [Regierungsprasidenten\f must 
comply with their instructions, and must keep them 
informed about all police matters of a political 
nature. The heads of the State Police branches are 
simultaneously the experts for the regional gover¬ 
nors on political affairs. 

§ 6 - 

All appointments and dismissals of officials of the 
Secret State Police are dealt with by the Head of 
the Secret State Police in agreement with the Min¬ 
ister of the Interior and within the framework of 
the general rules determined by state law about 
appointments and dismissals of state officials. 

§7. 

Orders and concerns of the Secret State Police 
are not subject to the scrutiny of the courts of ad¬ 
ministration [ Verwaltungsgenchte[. 

§8. 

Instructions on how to execute this law will be is¬ 
sued by the Head of the Secret State Police in 
agreement with the Minister of the Interior. 

§9. 

The Law of April 26,1 933 pertaining to the Estab¬ 
lishment of a Secret State Police (Collection of 
Statutes, p. 122), the Law of November 30,1933, 
concerning the Secret State Police (Collection of 
Statutes, p. 41 3), and Articles 1 through 3 of the 
Decree for the Execution of the Law of March 8 , 
1934, concerning the Secret State Police (Collec¬ 
tion of Statutes p. 143), are herewith rescinded. 


76 The Prussian Minister President, Goring, hands over 
leadership of the Secret State Police Office to Himmler on Ap¬ 
ril 20, 1934, at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. 
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i^rMMrtsche Ausgabe / Ausgabe A 

‘47 ^abrg. ■ (£jnselprcid20pL3fudlahwl3])t. 





Anag qbg A / NqrddgirtKhg Auigaba 

3c^B^€«fiiiatA^^1.9rprll 1954 


BEOBACHTER 


fltfmpfhlgil frtf iiftM<inl*1eft<ai[|1(f#tTi ^inifluna (gre|l)fTiii<^EfliiM | > 


stliDiDttt 6i. gimm linniiiiii tie gtilmifl 

m wdim iitninieii mmu 


m 


0tttfwunf(^e un 5 fSreue^efennfniffe fiir ^^l>(f ju feinem ®e6ur<0<a0 — Gommerurtoub 
ffir 0(e 6.^. — ‘Dk 13 erfor 0 ung Oer fiir (>ie ndiionaifosidfiffifc^e :8etpe0un0 

: --eadline of the VdfkischerBeobachter[^iJC\Q\ Observer, reads; "Reichsfuhrer-SS Himmler takes over the Leadership of' 
r^con of the NSDAP) of April 21, 1934, The banner line the Prussian Secret State Police." 
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Hex Leitex 

des Geh-eiaien Staatspoliseiamts 

B,Nx> 5A 75 a 1 1 A. 


Bexlin, ^den 30* Kovembex 1934- 



An 


Nachs:tehendex Exlass des Hexxn Pxeussischen Minis tex- 
pxasidenten vom 20* 11. 193 4 - BtlM. P* 1317 ^ wixd alien 
E)iensts,tellen zur Ee-nntni^ .:und; Beachlung zugeleitet; 

'’lex Pxeussische'Minist expxasident BexXin, .'dan 20. Eovembex 1934- 
OEef dex G-eMeimen Staatspolizei» ; 

SX*MvP.^ 1317. ■ ’ 

Aus oxganisatorisctien GxtUiden hale ioh mich vex an- 
lasst gesehexLj den.Inspektenr dex Geheimen Staatspolizel, 
Kerxn Beidhs^lxhxex SS H i m m 1 e r, mil raeinex Vextxe- 
tang au.Gh in den Ang.elegenheiten. dex Geheimen Staats- 
p.oli^ei su letxauen, dexen Bearb.ei tung bisher untei Sin- 
schaltung des Pxeussiechen staatsminietexiums exfolgt.e* 
lex Inspekteur dex G-eheime.n sta:atspQli 2 ei wixd die 
schafte dex gesarcten Pxeussis.Ghen Geheimen Staatepoliz^^ 
nunmehx *untex alleiriigex Vexant^oxtang mix gegenubex 
flQiren. lex S.^?lxiftwechsel exfolgt in den Angelegenhei- 
ten, die ich mix voxbehalterL habe, untex dex Bixma 
"rxeussisehe Geleime .Staatspolizei# lex etellvextxetends 
Chef und Inspektear", 

Indem ich hiexvon Kenntnis gebSj hitte ich, den - 
Schxiftv/echsel in alien Angelegenheiten dex Ixeussischen 
Geheimen Staats.pclizei nunmehx unmittelbe r und aas- 
schliasslioh an das Geheime Staatspolizliamt^ Berlin SW 11, 
Pxinz-Albxeaht-Stx.B, zu ri.chten, 

'G-h Xing .",.1^' 

le m He X X h' P X e u s s i s c he n :-"Mini;$ t exp resident en sind 
; z,ux; Hnt e XX iehtung; a uch wpi teXhih ^ z-iizul e it en:: 

alle lienst ste11en 
itn Ha use- 


0 

11 Decree issued by the Prussian Minister President on No¬ 
vember 20, 1 934, pertaining to the expansion of Himmler’s 
authority as Director of the Secret State Police Office. (See 
Abstract 5 in Appendix). 
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im 

■Blow becomes effective on the day following 

|b pnoda ma t i o n. 


IMi^ February 1 0, 1 936. 

IbbI The Prussian Ministry of State. 
Goring, Frick. 


Ipndaim for the Fuhrer and Reich Chancellor in 
^baome of the Reich the law here presented for 
Bftidithe Reich Government has given its consent. 
February 10, 1936. 

Prussian Minister President. 

Cmg, 


■teree of June 17, 1936, pertaining to the 
^pointment of a Chief of German Police 
■Miin the Reich Ministry of the Interior. 

IL 

korder to have the police functions in the Reich 
^bced on a unified and centralized basis, a Chief 
German Police is being appointed within the 
fcidi Ministry of the Interior who will simultaneo- 
■ly be entrusted with the direction and handling 
irfall police functions within the jurisdiction of the 
MMstry of the Interior of the Reich and Prussia. 

WL 

If) The Deputy Head of the Prussian Secret State 
Iblice, Reichsfuhrer-SS Heinnch Himmler, is here- 
Bih appointed Chief of German Police within the 
^■di Ministry of the Interior. 

CB He is directly and personally responsible to 
4e Ministry of the Interior of the Reich and Prus- 


OHe will deputize within his range of duties for 
Ae Minister of the I nterior of the Reich and Prussia 
afhe absence of the latter. 

M His official title will be: Reichsfuhrer-SS and 
Oiief of German Police within the Reich Ministry 
of the Interior. 


Hie Chief of German Police in the Reich Ministry 
cf the Interior will participate in all meetings of 
Ae Reich Cabinet whenever his sphere of respon- 
Aility is affected. 


IV. 

I commission the Minister of the Interior of the 
Reich and Prussia with the execution of this de¬ 
cree. 

Berlin, June 17, 1 936. 

The Leader and Reich Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler 

The Reich Minister of the Interior 
Frick 


Text 7 

Daluege’s appointment as Chief of General 
Police [Ordnungspolizei] and Heydrich’s 
appointment as Chief of Security Police on 
June 26, 1936 

Berlin, July 15, 1936 
Chief of Security Police 
V 1 No. 6/36 

Copy. 

Berlin, June 26,1 936. 

The Reichsfuhrer-SS and 
Chief of German Police 
in the Ministry of the Interior 
of the Reich and Prussia. 

O/S. No. 1 /36 

To: a) General of Police Daluege 
b) SS Major General Heydrich 
Subject: The appointment of a Chief of General 
Police and a Chief of Security Police. 

On the basis of the executive order pertaining to 
the decree of the Fuhrer and Reich Chancellor on 
the appointment of a Chief of German Police of 
June 17, 1 936,1 herewith appoint General of Po¬ 
lice Kurt Daluege Chief of General Police and SS, 
Major General Heydrich Chief of Security Police. 
The following operational police forces [Voll- 
zugspolizei] will be placed under the command 
of the Chief of General Police: 

The Municipal Police [5c/7t/Azpo//ze/], 

The Rural Police [Gendarmerie], 

The Local Police [Gemeindepolizei]. 

Under the command of the Chief of Security Police 
will be placed: 

The Political Police, 

The Criminal Police. 

All fields of activity controlled by the Chief of 
German Police and not listed here will become 
evident from a table of duty assignments, to be 
distributed shortly, 
signed: Himmler 
[...] 
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The Security Service of the Reichsfuhrer-SS 

Keinhard Heydrich assumed the directorship of the Prussian Secret State Police Of- 
iee r April 1934 he had already been head of the “Security Service of the Reichsfuh- 
'ier-SS''(SD) for the preceding three years. It was the task of the SD, which had grown rap- 
idh. ^rze it was first established, to keep the opponents of the NSDAP under surveillance 
to rend off possible dangers from the Party. In 1 934 Heydrich’s headquarters [Diensf- 
srfe cecame the Prinz-Albrecht-Palais at Wilhelmstrasse 102. Subordinate to the SD- 
“ecccjarters established in 1 935 were the SD regional and local commands [(Leif)- 
and local SD branches [SD-Aussensfellen] within the respective SS main re- 
arcncl commands [Oberabschniffe]. A network of informers {V-Monner, or confidential 
provided the central office with information, and the central office in turn issued 
reports at regular intervals. 

M t 34 the SD was declared the sole intelligence service of the Party, and in 1 937 a pre- 
-,se division of duties between the SD and the Gesfopo was worked out. Through the SD 
secured for himself a monopoly over the entire official intelligence activities of 
NSDAP. Thus, the SD remained at all times a party institution, and its employees also 
reived their salaries from the NSDAP. Heydrich, who was in charge of both the Ce- 
and the SD, wearing two hats, so to speak [Personalunion], offered the guarantee 
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3.4. The Security Service of the Reichsfuhrer-SS 


for close cooperation between the two institutions. All official intelligence activities cul¬ 
minated in the regularly compiled “Reports from within the Reich , i.e., grassroots reports, 
by which the party leadership was kept relatively frankly informed about the internal po¬ 
litical situation, in particular about the prevailing mood of the population. 

Snooping within the Party, officially forbidden by Himmler but tacitly tolerated neverthe¬ 
less, aroused from time to time displeasure among Party leaders who felt that their work 
was being criticized. The SD also issued informative reports about the extent of corrup¬ 
tion within the various German administrative agencies, notably in the occupied territo¬ 
ries. 

An additional major aspect concerning the work of the SD were its official clandestine ac¬ 
tivities which in part also took place abroad. A familiar example is the fake attack on the 
Gleiwitz radio station whereby the SD, in close cooperation with the Gestapo, was able 
to furnish Hitler with the desired pretext for an invasion of Poland. From the ranks of the 
SD emerged a number of SS leaders who subsequently played a role in the "Final Solu¬ 
tion of the Jewish Question," notably byway of the Special Units [Einsafzgruppen] of the 
Security Police and the SD. Adolf Eichmann, chief organizer of the mass deportation of 
Jews from all over Europe into the extermination camps also belonged to the service since 
1935. He and others working in the Office of Jewish Affairs 11/112 [Judenreferat\\/^ 12] 
of the SD Main Office would subsequently occupy leading positions in the machinery of 
the "Final Solution" within the European countries occupied by Germany. 


Texts 

Decree of July 1,1937 by the Chief of the Se¬ 
curity Main Office and Chief of Security Po¬ 
lice concerning the division of duties be¬ 
tween the Gestapo and the Security Service 
(SD) 

Copy. 

Reichsfuhrer-SS Berlin, July 1, 1937 

The Chief of Security Main Office 
and Chief of Security Police. 

C.d.S. D. No. 4957/37 Secret 

Joint Directive for the Security Service of the 
Reichsfuhrer-SS and the Secret State Police 

Subject: Cooperation between the Security Ser¬ 
vice of the Reichsfuhrer-SS and the Se¬ 
cret State Police. 

1. The Security Service of the Reichsfuhrer-SS and 
the Secret State Police will constitute a unified 
whole both in regard to the results of their work 
and their effect on the public. Their internal rela¬ 
tionship will be neither competition nor superior 
standing and subordination, but mutual comple¬ 
mentarity and avoidance of all duplication. 

2. The following division of duties between the 
Security Service of the Reichsfuhrer-SS and the 


Secret State Police will become effective imme¬ 
diately: 

a) The Security Service of the Reichsfuhrer-SS wiW 
be exclusively responsible for the following sub¬ 
ject areas: Advanced Knowledge [Wissenschafiiz 
(Teaching, University Life, Research, Politico^ 
Views), 

Germanism and Germandom [Volksfum and 
Volkskunde]: (Racial Science, Public Health, Ger¬ 
mandom, Work pertaining to Germanism [Volks- 
tumsarbeif], 

Art (Music, Theatre, Film, Radio), 

Education (Youth Education in the school, Youtfa 
Education outside the schools. Education of Un¬ 
iversity Students, Physical Education), 

Party and State, 

Constitution and Administration, 

Foreign Countries, 

Freemasonry, 

Activities of associations [Vereinswesen]. 

^d) The Secret State Police will be responsible ei- 
clusively for the following subject areas-. 
Marxism, 

Treason, 

Emigrants. 
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Lfer Insptikteur 
£er &ehelmcii Staatspollzei. 
5. gr. 25 176 HI H. 


Berlin, den 25^ Junl 1934. 




4 '' ^ 


24 


Be trifftt Kachr icht end lens t der Partei* 


Ber Stellvertreter des Ftihrers hat durch Befehl Vom 
9. Juni 1934 angeordnety 

daB naoh dem 15.’ Juli 1934 neben dem Sioherheita- 
dienst des He ichafuhrers SSi kein Nachriohten- 
oder jibwehrdienst der Partei mehr bestehen dar^^ 
aueh nioht in der Porm einer Inlands- Nachriohten- 
organisation fur aulBenpolitisohe Zwecke. 

Von dieser Anordnung ist s^tliohen Beamten und Ange- 
steUten der &eheimen Staatspolizei Kenntnis zu geben. 

Die Herren Staatspolizeistellenleitex mache ioh personlich 
daflir verantwortlich, daB nach dem 15. Juli 1934 in ihxen 
Beztrken auBer dem Slcherheitsdienst des Heiohsfiihrers SSt 
kein Haohriohtandienst der Partei - gleichgultig ob ge- 
tarnt Oder nicht getamt - mehr besteht, tJher jede Zuwi- 
derhandlung gegen die Anordnxmg des Stellvertretexs des 
Puhrers vom 9. Juni 1934 > sei sie auch noch so geringfugi- 
ger Hatur, 1st mir sofort zu obiger Gesohaftsnummer zu be- 
richten. 

In Vertretungt 
gez. H e y d r i c'h. 



Be^aubigt 1 



Pol.Ow, 


■to 

die Eerren ielter - 

der PreuBisohen 
Staatspolizei 3 te lien. 

By order of the Leader's Deputy, Rudolf Hess, dated no longer permitted to conduct intelligence operations. 

.•_T.e 9, 1934, the Security Service (SD) Is designated as the (See Abstract 6 in the Appendix), 

sole intelligence service of the Party. Other Party branches are 
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c) All matters pertaining to the subject areas listed 
belov/ that are general and fundamental (where¬ 
by active intervention by the State Police is ruled 
out) will be handled by the Security Service of the 
Reichsfuhrer-SS, and all individual cases (where¬ 
by active intervention is called for) will be han¬ 
dled by the Secret State Police: 

Churches, Sects, other religious or ideological 
groups. 

Pacifism, 

Jewry, 

Rightist Movement [Rechfsbewegung], 
other groups hostile to the State (such as the Black 
Front, the bundische Youth Movement, et al.). 
Economy, Press. 

[...] 

10. The foregoing directions apply respectively 
to all proceedings taken care of under the rubric 
"Chief of Security Police." 

Signed: Heydrich. 

Confirmed: 

Dr. Best. 

Text 9 

"Reports from within the Reich." Security Ser¬ 
vice (SD) Reports about the Reactions of the 
German Population to Stalingrad, January 
25 to August 9, 1943 

No. 353, January 25, 1943 
[...] The numerous apprehensions that were 
voiced repeatedly because of the uncertainty dur¬ 
ing the past weeks have supposedly been con¬ 
firmed by the Army Report of January 22 and thus 
are said to have become certainty after the So¬ 
viets have allegedly thrust into the Stalingrad 
area from the West. 

Beyond this Army Report a series of other articles 
have likewise eliminated all hope that the troops 
trapped in Stalingrad still have a chance to be re¬ 
lieved. Glorification of the defense of Stalingrad 
through terms such as "heroic onslaught," "un¬ 
flinching perseverance," "heroic battle" and "he¬ 
roic defense" would allow no other interpretation 
than that Stalingrad has been lost to us. [...] 

The apprehensions of our fellow Germans [Volks- 
genossen\ seem not only directed at the loss of 
Stalingrad but are said to reveal deep anxieties 
about the entire course of the war in the East. The 
view that "probably the whole eastern front 
seems to be close to collapse" is said to be heard 
not infrequently. The population is allegedly sus¬ 
picious, wondering whether the media, despite 
their frankness, were in fact depicting the adver¬ 
sity of the situation in its entierety. [...] 


No. 354, January 28, 1943 
[...] Fearing that an unfavorable end of the war 
may now be within the realm of possibility, our 
fellow Germans occupy themselves seriously with 
the consequences of defeat. While here and there 
the opinion is voiced that it "would perhaps not 
be half as bad," the overwhelming majority is 
thoroughly convinced that loss of the war would 
be tantamount to total ruin. [...] 

Nr. 355, February 1, 1 943 
[.,.] The comparison between the struggle for Sta¬ 
lingrad and the fight of the Nibelungs in Etzel’s 
hall, or with the fight at Thermopylae, is to have 
met with acceptance, notably in the speech of the 
Reich Marshal [Goring]. The mass of our fellow 
Germans, however, is said to want the press to 
employ such emotional sentiments and attributes 
sparsely and sparingly lest such terms as "hero¬ 
ism," "valor," "sacrifice and martyrdom" be emp¬ 
tied of meaning through daily repetitions; in some 
newspapers they are said to have sunk to the use 
of terminology that was perceived as platitudi¬ 
nous. [...] 

No. 356, February 4, 1943 
Reports about the termination of the Battle of Sta¬ 
lingrad have shaken the entire people once again 
to its depth. The speeches of January 30 and the 
proclamation of the Fuhrer have taken a backseat 
in view of this event, and play a lesser role in se¬ 
rious conversations on the part of our fellow Ger¬ 
mans, than do a number of questions connected 
with the events at Stalingrad. First of all it is the 
number of casualties [Biufopfer] which the popu¬ 
lation wants to know. Conjectures fluctuate be¬ 
tween 60.000 and 300.000 men. It is being as- 
sumend that the great majority of those who 
fought at Stalingrad have perished. Regarding 
those troops who have become prisoners of the 
Russians there are two popular conceptions. On 
the one hand there are those who say that impri¬ 
sonment is worse than death because the Bolshe¬ 
viks are bound to treat those soldiers who have 
fallen into their hands alive in an inhumane 
manner. Others believe in turn how fortunate it is 
that not all of them have perished; this way there 
remains the hope that some of them might eventu¬ 
ally return to the homeland. Especially the rela¬ 
tives of those who fought at Stalingrad suffer much 
under this ambiguous situation and the uncer¬ 
tainty that results from it. 

Furthermore, large segments of the population 
are debating whether the developments at Stalin¬ 
grad were inevitable a-nd whether the immense 
sacrifices were necessary. Our fellow Germans 
are specifically concerned with the question 
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m mjix ' the threat to Stalingrad was at the time 
recognized. Air reconnaissance should 
yotted the concentration of Russian armies 
^B^npere then moving against Stalingrad. 

the question is being discussed why 
^ caty was not evacuated when there was still 
wetD do so. [...] 

issue around which the conversations of 
Germans revolve right now is the im- 
of the Battle of Stalingrad seen in the 
of the war as a whole. J 


357, February 8, 1 943 

LZlfce thoughts and discussions of the popula- 
sxe still fixed on Stalingrad. The initial shock, 
■fcwevef, is over; the discussions about the causes 
defeat have also subsided somewhat. The 
WLPi that 47,000 wounded could be rescued 
«£ coused general rejoicing and a certain relief, 
mjMic the fact that the actual losses are pre- 
mmmd. to be much higher than this figure, [...] At 
tewoment a good deal of talk deals with the es- 
J length of the war. The question today, it is 
aaiCv is no longer how far away victory is, but how 
wc we can continue the war with prospects for a 
^lorable ending. [...] 

358, February 11,1 943 

1-^ Current incoming information confirms once 
iTBOir that Stalingrad has aroused a deep na- 
awareness within the entire people. [...] The 
•iafcnal Socialist fellow Germans, so the reports 
are also seriously concerned about the fu- 
are not above criticism concerning the inter¬ 
ne situation, and in the process go even beyond 
•lehitherto unconditionally respected limits. [...] 

»k^ 368, March 18,1943 

L following report which relates the experi- 
mOB of a woman [Volksgenossin] during a rail- 
wcv journey and which was selected at random 
fcff: among similar reports reflects symptomati- 
«idv the lack of discipline on the part of many fel- 
fcw Germans, but also the difficult situation re- 
9onsible people confront when encountering 
mmhr manifestations: 

Berliner who allegedly works in a governmen- 
office said to a fellow traveller after a lengthy 
jc very frank discussion of the war situation: 'I 
= give you a hundred percent assurance that we 
•oe’t have to lose this war anymore in the future; 
we have lost it already! When a woman [Volksge- 
missin] retorted ’if I were a man I would box your 
the Berliner became rude. Politics wasn’t a 
for women because they don’t understand 
owything about it; he who was sitting in a [govern¬ 
ment] department higher up knew better. It would 


be unthinkable ’that we could wiggle out of the 
kind of mess we have managed to get ourselves 
into.' The other traveller also told the woman not 
to get so upset as he, too, moved in authoritative 
circles where similar views prevailed. (The name 
of the traveller could be ascertained and requisite 
measures have been initiated)," [...] 

August 9, 1 943 

After Stalingrad it was still possible, through in¬ 
creased efforts, to infuse the agitated masses with 
determination to word off disaster on the horizon. 
Their hearts were suddenly receptive again to 
new propagandistic influences. But as aerial war¬ 
fare is threatening the urban population with utter 
ruin, as all middle class citizens and workers face 
their own worries that are seemingly without solu¬ 
tion - about their livelihood, their earthly posses¬ 
sions, about simply surviving — there arises in all 
of them a hitherto unknown need to think for them¬ 
selves: [There is] the vexing question of "why?" 
and, above all, real hunger for political answers 
which are not just rousing phrases and slogans, 
but which can restore once again the imperiled or 
even destroyed livelihood and calm the spread¬ 
ing fear for one’s life. Not only their disappointed 
sentiments must be addressed, but also their trau¬ 
matized minds, upset as they are by horrible 
events. 
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81 Map of the Regional and Local Commands [SD-(Leif}- 
Abschnitte] of the Security Service as of 1940/41. 

Pertaining to the legend on the map, lower left: 

Zone of the Chief [Inspekteur] of Security Police. 

Zone of the Regional and Local Commands [SD-(Leit)-Ab~ 
schniffe] of the Security Service. 

Zone of suspended Security Commands. 
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With the establishment of the Reich Security Main Office (RSMO) — [Reichssicherheifs- 
haupfamf (RSHA]\ on September 27, 1 939, Himmler concentrated all forces organized 
within the State’s Main Security Police Office (Secret State Police and Criminal Police) 
and those active within the Party’s Security Service Main Office [SD-Haupfamf\ into one 
institution. He appointed Reinhard Heydrich Head of the Reich Security Main Office and 
Chief of Security Police and the Security Service. 

This organizational fusion, however, did not mean that the existing departments were dis¬ 
solved. Whenever business was conducted with other departments, Department IV, for in¬ 
stance, the former name was maintained, in this case "Secret State Police Office." The 
term "Reich Security Main Office" was only used for internal correspondence. For this rea¬ 
son, too, the RSMO had no central building. Its departmental branch offices were scat¬ 
tered throughout the city. The building at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 in Berlin South West 11 
remained headquarters, however; it was also the RSMO’s postal address. It also re¬ 
mained the official address of the Reichsfuhrer-SS and his personal staff. 

Subordinate to the RSMO was a wide network of branch offices. In 1943 alone, there 
were 70 State Police and 66 Criminal Police branch offices. In the occupied territories, 
mobile and stationary branch offices held sway: there were either the Special Units [Ein~ 
safzgruppen] and Special Commandos [Einsafzkommandos], or else, chiefs and com¬ 
manders of Security Police and Security Service with the units under their command. Even 
in the concentration camps. Secret State Police officials selected specially for the job by 
the RSMO worked in the "Political Offices." 

Himmler and Heydrich had established with the RSMO the most important agency of Na¬ 
tional Socialist Rule devoted to oppression and terror. Through a perverse combination 
of bureaucratic procedure and unrestrained arbitrariness, the RSMO issued its instruc¬ 
tions and orders for the "Third Reich’s" politics of persecution and extermination. This of¬ 
fice selected the personnel for the "Special Units" that carried out mass executions by 
which hundreds of thousands of victims were killed. Staff members of this office devel¬ 
oped gassing vans which were used for a while to murder the Jewish population. The Of¬ 
fice of Protective Custody [Schutzhaftreferaf] decided which people were to be sent to 
concentration camps. The Institute for Criminal-Technical Matters [Kriminaltechnisches In- 
sfituf] of Department V experimented on prisoners with poisoned ammunition. These are 
just a few examples. 

Besides the guards at concentration camps and extermination camps, the most important 
and most dreaded instruments of National Socialist politics of persecution, oppression 
and extermination were the Security Police, i.e.. Secret State Police [Gestapo] and Crimi¬ 
nal Police [Kripo]. In addition, there were units of the Security Service [Sicherheitsdiensf 
(SD)], and police battalions of the Main Office of the General Police [Hauptamf Ord- 
nungspolizei]. 

Of the approximately 3400 employees in the central administrative offices of the Reidi 
Security Main Office, approximately 1500 were located in 1 942 on the "Prinz-Albrecht- 
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And while an additional 500 worked in offices in the immediate vicinity, roughly 


100 employees of the Reichsfuhrer-SS' Personal Staff were also operative on the 
ir proper. 


Staow of September 27, 1939 by the Reichs- c) Central Section II 2 of the previous Depaiiment 
W^imSS and Chief of German Police per- II of the Security Moin Office of the Reichsfuh- 

to the establishment of the Reich $e- rer-SS will henceforth form Department III of the 



Main Office 


Reich Security Main Office in accordance with the 
directives of the revised table of duty assign¬ 
ments. Its director will be SS Colonel Ohiendorf. 


Sept. 27, 1 939 
'1* iskhsfuhrer-SS and 


d) Department Political Police of the Main Office 
of Security Police and Sections II and III of the 
Secret State PoWce Othce wiU form Department W 
of the Reich Security Main Office. Its director will 
be SS-Oberfuhrer [no equivalent rank in U.K. or 


of German Police 


No. 719/39-151 


-^■^ibution per procure 


Sjfaiectj Fusion of the central departments of Se- U.S.A.; ranks between colonel and brigadier gen- 


curity Police and Security Service. 


eral] and Reich Detective Superintendent [Reichs- 
kriminaldirekfor] Muller. 


j 



e) Department Criminal Police of the Main Office 
of Security Police and the Reich Criminal Police 
Office will form Department V of the Reich Secu¬ 
rity Main Office. Its director will be 55- Ober- 
fuhrer ar\d Reich Detective Superintendent Nebe. 


Reichsfuhrer-SS 


Secret State Police Office 
hidi Criminal Police Office 


be fused to form the Reich Security Main Of- 
ftein accordance with the following stipulations. 


f) DepaiTment 111 of the Security Main Office of the 
Reichsfuhrer-SSW\\\ become Department VI of the 
Reich Security Main Office in accordance with the 
directives of the revised table of duty assign¬ 
ments. Its director will be SS Brigadier General 


position of these departments within the Party . 


mkJ governmental administration will not be af- 
faded by this fusion. 


2. The following structure and designations with Jost. 
K^)ect to all internal office transactions will be in [ ] 
as of October 1, 1 939: 


Signed: H, Himmler 


d Department "Administration and Law" of the 
Moin Office of Security Police, Department I (1,1 
12 and 1,4) of the Main Security Office, Section 
f^bieilung] I of the Secret State Police Office will 
fann Department I of the Reich Security Main Of¬ 
fice (unless the table of duty assignments [Ge- 
Mhaftsverfeilungsplan] specifies the jurisdiction 
«f another department). Its director will be SS Bri¬ 
gadier General and Assistant Administrative 
Secretary [Minisfenaldirigenf\ Dr. Best. 

b) Central Section II 1 of the previous Department 
M and I 3 of the Security Main Office of the Reichs- 
fuhrer-SS w\\ \ form Department II of the Reich Se¬ 
curity Main Office in accordance with the direc- * 
fives of the revised table of duty assignments. Its 
director will be SS Colonel Professor Dr. Six. 
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Die DrjBiisalmn eIk HeiEhssIcNertieitstiaupla^ltl 
StBiHt i^ari 1941 


62 Organization of the Reich Security Main Office as of 
March 1,1941. 


Chief of Security Police and Security Service 
(Below, from left to right): 

Department I: Personnel. 

I A Personnel. I B Education, Training, Indoctrination. I C Phys¬ 
ical Education. I D Criminal Matters. 

Department II: Organization, Administration and Law. 

II A Organization and Law. II B Passport Matters, Alien Police. 


II C a Budget of Security Police. II C b Budget of the Secur"'^? 
Service (SD). II D Technical Matters. 

Department III: German Controlled Territories [Lebensge- 
biete] 

III A Matters pertaining to the Legal System and Building Lz 
the Reich. Ill B Germanism [Volkstum]. Ill C Cultural Matters. 

D Economy. 

Department IV: Investigation d and Fighting Opponents. 

IV A Communism, Marxism, Reactionaries. IV B Catholics, Pre- 
testants, Jews. IV C Protective Custody. IV D Protectorate [Bc- 
hemia, Moravia], southeastern Poland [Generalgouveme- 
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1 


Ami VII: 

WellanschaulEChe For- 
schung u(id Auswerlung 


■ I 



Ull^l 



Occupied Territories. IV E Counterintelligence [Ab- 
IV A 1 Communism, Marxism. IV B 1 Catholicism. IV C 1 
Central card Index [Hauptkarfei], IV D 1 Protectorate]. 

A 2 Sabotage. IV B 2 Protestantism. IV C 2 Protective Cus- 
•ody. IV D 2 Genera/gouvernement IV A 3 Reactionaries, Lib¬ 
eralism. IV B 3 Freemasons. IV C 3 Press. IV D 3 Enemy Allens. 
N A 4 Assassinations, Special Assignments. IV B 4 Jewish Af¬ 
fairs. IV C 4 Structural Components of the Party. IV D 4 Occu¬ 
pied Territories. 

Department V: Crime Fighting. 

V A Protection against Political Crimes. V B Deployment for 


Action [Einsafz], V C Criminal Identification Service. V D Insti¬ 
tute for Criminal - Technical Matters. 

Department VI: Foreign Countries. VI A Intelligence Work Ab¬ 
road, General tasks. VI B German-ltalian Sphere of Influence. 

VI C The East: Russo-Japanese Sphere of Influence. VI D The 
West: Anglo-American Sphere of Influence. VI E Ideological 
Opponents Abroad. VI F Technical Aids. 

A 

Department VII: Ideologies — Research and Evaluation. 

VII A Collection of Material. VII B Evaluation. VII C Archive, 
Museum, Special Assignments. 
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83 Reinhard Heydnch (1904—1 942) 

Born in Halle on the Saole. Attended a Catholic highschool 
emphasizing science and languages. Joined the Navy in 
1922. After having been cited before a court of honor, he was 
discharged as a First Lieutenant (Navy) In 1928. Joined the 
NSDAP and SS in 1931. In August 1931 he was put in charge 
of building up an intelligence service in the SS-Oberstab [no 
equivalent in English; approx. SS higher headquarters] in Mu¬ 
nich. In March 1933 he became acting Head of the Political 
Division within Munich’s police headquarters and Chief of Ba¬ 
varia’s Political Police. In November 1 933 he became Head of 
the Security Service of the Reicbsfubrer-SS. On April 22, 1934 
he became Head of the Prussian Secret State Police Office, 
and then, in 1 936, was appointed Chief of Security Police 
(Secret State Police and Criminal Police). When the Reich Se¬ 
curity Main Office was established on September 27, 1 939, 
Heydrich became its Head. In September 1941, when the 
Reich Protector of Bohemia and Moravia fell ill, he was 
appointed his substitute. Heydrich died in June 1942 in Prague 
as the result of an assassination attempt. 



84 Ernst Kaltenbrunner (1 903—1946) 

Born in Ried (Inn District). Doctor of Law in 1 926. Joined the 
NSDAP in 1930, the SS In 1931. Was appointed State Secre¬ 
tary for Public Safety in March 1938 in the Austrian Cabinet of 
Seyss-Inquart. After the “AnschiuB" [annexation of Austria] he 
became Head of SS-Oberabscbniff [approx. Main Regional 
Command] Danube, and simultaneously Higher SS and Police 
Leader for the same region. On January 30, 1 943, he was ap¬ 
pointed Heydrich’s successor as Chief of Security Police and 
Security Service, and also as Head of the Reich Security Main 
Office. Towards the end of the war he moved his headquarters 
to Alt-Aussee in Styria. Sentenced to death by the Internatio¬ 
nal Military Tribunal at Nuremberg he was executed in 1946. 



85 Werner Best (1 903—1989) 

Born in Darmstadt. Doctor of Law, since 1929 Precinct Judge 
[Amtsrichter] In Hesse. Joined the NSDAP in 1930. Dis¬ 
charged from state service In Hesse in December 1931. 1931 
until 1933 NSDAP District Leader and also its delegate to the 
[Hesse] Diet, In March 1933 State Police Commissioner for 
Hesse. Joined the SS in June 1933. In July 1933 appointed 
Chief of Police in Hesse. Since January 1935 he headed a de¬ 
partment within the Secret State Police Office, In 1936 Head 
of Department I (Administration and Law) in the Security Police 
Main Office and Deputy to the Chief of Security Police. After 
the Reich Security Main Office was established in September 
1 939 he remained Head of Department I. In 1 940 he became 
chief administrator at the staff of the commanding general in 
Paris. From November 1 942 until the end of the war he was in 
charge of the German Embassy in Copenhagen. In 1948 he 
was sentenced to death In Denmark for war crimes committed, 
but was pardoned in August 1951. legal proceedings pen¬ 
ding against him in the German Federal Republic were sus¬ 
pended in 1972 because of his unfitness to stand trial; in 1982 
they were dismissed. 
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inistrative departments of the Reich Se- 
Main Office in Berlin 

as of December 7, 1 943 


"LMh-AI broths Strasse 8 

ctf Department IV (Investigating and fighting enemies) 
iBirf • LudLiuarters of Department IV. 
fl^Krfcsefital Sections: 

81^ (Liaison) 

(Opposition, sabotage, protective service 
\.Schufzd\ensf\ 

(Communism, marxism and aligned organiza¬ 
tions, crimes in wartime, illegal and enemy pro¬ 
paganda) 

(Protective service, assassination reports, sur¬ 
veillance) 

• 2 (Greater German spheres of interest — parts of 

them) 

X 'Ar'fclm strasse 1 02 

f of Security Police and Security Service (SD) 

Group 

o^ Department I (Personnel, training and organization 
of the Security Police and Security Ser¬ 
vice) 

•tadquorters of Department I. 

□ipuiljiiental Sections: 

• (Organizational matters, project files, editorial 
office of the command roster, decree file) 

’ ^ 4 (Personal data. Security Service) 

' A 5 (Personal data, Party members and SS) 

' tBjJ of Department III (German controlled territories [Le- 
Aecjff eb/e/e] 

Modquarters of Department III, including Section HI A 1 
Koieral aspects concerning tasks in the controlled territories) 

StWilhelmstrasse 103 

Sadion II A (Budget, payroll and general accounting for Se¬ 
curity Service) 

4LWilhelmstrasse 106 
Btapartmental Sections: 

■ A (Matters pertaining to the legal system and to 

building up the Reich [Reichsaufbau] 

BA 2 (Legal matters [Rechtsleben] 

B A 4 (The People’s overall way of life) 

B A 5 (General legal questions pertaining to the police, 
constitutional questions pertaining to the police, 
special laws pertaining to the police) 


IA6 

ID 

ID1 

IDS 


(Economy) 

(Food production and distribution) 

(Economy of finance, currency, banks and stock 
exchanges, insurance business) 

B D 4 (Industrial and energy economics) 

■ D 5 (Matters pertaining to labor and social welfare) 

■I D West (Occupied territories. West) 

■I D East (Occupied territories. East) 

5. Wilheimstrasse 20 
Departmental Sections: 

IA 2 (Personnel files, Gestapo] 

IA 3 (Personnel files. Criminal Police) 

ni D 2 (Commerce, skilled trades, and transportation) 

6 . Wilheimstrasse 34 
Section: 

rv D 4 (Greater Germany's spheres of influence: France, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, Denmark) 


7. Zimmerstrasse 16—18 
Departmental Sections: 

IV C (card index of individuals [Personenkarfei], ad¬ 

ministration of files on individuals, protective cus¬ 
tody, press and Party. 

IV C 1 (Evaluation of central card index, administration 
of files on individuals, information center on alien 
surveillance liaison center) 

IV C 2 (Matters pertaining to protective custody), 
liaison center 

IV D 5 (Occupied eastern territories) 

8. Kochstrasse 64 

Head of Department II {Budget and economy) 

Headquarters of Department II 
Departmental Sections: 

II A (Budget, payroll and billing) 

II A 1 (Budget of Security Police, foreign currency) 

II A 2 (Payroll, supply, travel expenses of Security Po¬ 

lice) 

II B 1 (Billeting, raw materials, confiscated property) 

II B 2 (Clothing supplies, business needs) 

II B 3 (Prisoners overall aspects [Gefangenenwesen] 

II B 4 (Justiciary affairs) 

9. Hedemannstrasse 14 
Section: 

II A 3 (Accounting office, building management) 

10. Hedemannstrasse 22 
Departmental Sections: 


I B 

I B 1 

IB2 

IBS 

IB4 

IBS 

1C 

ICS 

ICR 


(Germanism [Vofkstum] 

(Tasks relating to Germanism) 
(Minorities) 

(Racial and national health) 
(Nationality and naturalization) 
(Occupied territories) 

(Cultural matters) 


11. Hermann-Goring-Strasse 5 

Administrative Department of the Deputy to the Director of 
Medical Matters (The administrative department of the direc¬ 
tor was in Dresden). 

Departmental Sections: 

I A 1 (General personnel matters), liaison center. 

I A 6 (Welfare) 

12. Hermann-Goring- Strasse 8 
Departmental Sections: 

IV F (Alien Police) 

IV F 2 (Passports) 

IV F 3 (Matters pertaining to proof of identity and iden¬ 
tification cards) 

IV F 4 (Alien Police) 

13. Burgstrasse 26 
Departmental Sections: 

II (Technical matters) 

II C 2 (Telegraph and telephone services) 

II C 3 (Automotive matters) 

lies (Moving up supplies [Nachschub] 

III A 3 (Constitution and administration) 

14. Werderscher Markt 5-6 

Head of Department V (Crime Fighting) 

Headquarters of Department V 
[^ppartmental Sections: 

V A (Protection against political crimes) 

V A 1 (Legal questions, international cooperation and 

research into criminality) 
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V A 3 (Female Criminal Police) 

V A 4 (Registration with the police) 

VB3 (Sex crimes) 

V D 2 (Chemical and biological science research) 

V D W (Work and repair shops) 

15. Berliner Strasse 120 (Pankow) 

Section; 

IV F 5 (Central visa office) 

16. Worthstrasse 20 
Departmental Sections: 

y g (Joint deployment with national headquarters ot 

the Reich Criminal Police Office) 

V B 1 (Capital crimes) 

V B 2 (Fraud) 

17. Lindenstrasse 51-53 

Cashier's and accounting office of the RSMO 

18. Jdgerstrasse 1-2 

Clothing supply office of Section II B 2 (Kochstrasse 64) 

19. Hauptstrasse 144 
Departmental Sections: 

V Q (Search operations, matters pertaining to police 

dogs, information) 

V C 1 (Headquarters of search operations) 

20. Eisenacher Strasse 12 , . i 

Head ot Department VII (Ideologies - research and evalu¬ 
ation) 

Headquarters of Department VII 

Section: . 

VII A 2 (Reporting, examination and use ot press reports) 

21. Kurfurstenstrasse 115-116 
Section: 

IV B 4 (Jewish affairs, evacuation procedures, confis¬ 

cated property ot enemies ot the people and 
state, abrogation of German citizenship) 

22. Meinekestrasse 10 
Departmental Sections: 

IV B (Political churches, sects and jews) 

IV B 1 (Political Catholicism) 

IV B 2 (Political Protestantism, sects) 

IV B 3 (Other churches, freemasonry) 

IV C 3 (Matters pertaining to the press and literature) 

IV C 4 (Matters pertaining to the Party [Nazi] and its or¬ 

ganizational structure) 

23. Kurfurstendamm 140 
Departmental Sections: 

IV A 2 (Defense and countermeasures against sabot¬ 

age; political forgery activities) 

IV E (Counterintelligence) 

IV E 1 (General counterintelligence aspects; expert tes¬ 

timonies concerning high and national treason 
[Hoch- und Landesverraf] 

IV E 3 (Counterintelligence West) 

IV E 4 (Counterintelligence North) 

IV E 5 (Counterintelligence East) 

IV*E 6 (Counterintelligence South) 

IV F 1 (Frontier Police) 

24. Emser Strasse 12 (Wilmersdorf) 

Departmental Sections: 

VII A (Collection of [relevant] material) 

VII A 1 (Library) 

VII C (Archive, museum, and special assignments per¬ 

taining to advanced knowledge [wissenscbaftih 
Sondsraoftrdg^] 


VII Cl 
VII C 2 

25. Berkaer Strasse 32 

Head of Department VI (Security Service abroad) 

Headquarters of Department VI 
Departmento! Sections: 

VI A (Orgoni zoti on of th e i ntel I igence servi ce abroad) 

VI B (Intelligence service in western europe) 

VI Q (Intelligence service in tbe Russo-Joponese 

sphere of influence) 

Yl Q (Intelligence service in North and South America, 

England and Scandinavia) 

VI G (Methodicol scientific reseojch service) 

VI Wi (Incorporation of the economy info the intellig¬ 

ence service abrood) 

26. SchloSstrasse 1 (Chorlottenburg) 

Departmental Sections: 

1 B (The next generation, education and training) 

1 B 1 (Political-ideological and SS-oriented edu¬ 

cation) 

I B 2 (The next generation) 

I B 3 (Training, advanced training, and special schoo¬ 

ling) 

I B 4 (Physical education and military defense train- 

ing) . . 

1 B 5 (Career guidelines, examination office, admi¬ 

nistration of funds) 

27. Am Grossen Wannsee 71 
Departmental Sections: 

IV C 1 (These are three ot 13 sections of the area 

IV C 2 "inteligence service in the russo-joponese 

IV C 3 sphere of influence"). 

28. Delbruckstrosse 6a (Grunewald) 

Section: . 

VI F (Technical aids for the intelligence service ab¬ 

road) 

29. Furstenwalder Damm (Rahnsdorf) 

Section: 

V C 3 a (Police dog training school) 

V D 4 W (Workshops: Photocopying) 

30. Munchener Strasse 32 
Storage Depot of Department VII 

31. Potsdamer Chaussee/Corner Theodor-Fritsch-Allee (Po¬ 
lice Barracks) 

Main Office of Department 11 

32. Wrangelstrasse 6-7 (Steglitz) 

Departmental Sections: \ i- . 

IV D (Greater German spheres of influence), liaison 

center 

IV 0 1 (Protectorate Bohemia-Moravio, Czechs inside 
Gertnony, Slovakia, CrooHo and remoming 
Yugoslavia, Greece) 

IV D 2 {Gsner^fgouv^rnementf Poles inside Germory) 
IV D 3 (Collection centers for informer's reports 

[Verfraaensstellen], enemy oliens, emigrants) 

33. Wielandstrasse 42 
Section: 

II C 1 (Aspects pertaining to broadcasting, photogra¬ 

phy and film] 
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ic Bruno Streckenbach (1902-1 977) 
trended highschool through the 11th grade. Joined a Free 
Cc-'^s in 1919. Business training with a Hamburg import firm. 
- 0 ‘:.-ed the NSDAP and the Stormtroopers in 1930, the SS in 
LChief of Hamburg’s Political Police in September 1 933. 
Vember of the Security Service as of December 1 933. In Feb- 
“_cr/ 1 936 Inspector of Security Police and the Security Ser- 
*'"ce In Defense District X (Hamburg). 1939 Commander of 
Sceclal Unit [Einsatzgrupp^ I. Commander of Security Police 
3-.G the Security Service in the Ceneralgouvernement. In Janu- 
2 r.- 1 941 Head of Department I (Personnel) in the Reich Secur- 
ry Main Office. Transferred to the Combat SS [ Wo/fen-SS] in 
December 1 942, on his own request. Tried by a court-martial 
r iVioscow in 1 952 he was sentenced to 25 years of hard la¬ 
te^' for war crimes committed. Was discharged in 1955 into 
custody of the German Federal Republic. Proceedings In- 
s^T’jted against him for crimes committed under National So- 
Golism were halted in 1 976 because of his permanent inability 
“■ stand trial. 



27 Alfred Franz Six (1 909-1 975) 

in Mannheim. Joined the Stormtroopers and the NSDAP 
May 1 930. From 1 933 on he led various Stormtroop units, 
degree in 1934. Assistant at a Heidelberg Institute. In 
r^e Fall of 1934 he became the national official In charge of 
—e German Student League in Berlin. Habilitatlon in 1 936. In 
i 935: full-time member of the Security Service and transfer 
“o the SS. In 1 937 he became a Department Head in the Se- 
cu.-'ity Service Main Office. 

•Mnen the Reich Security Main Office was established In Sep- 
^mber 1 939 he became Head of Department II. Dean of Fa- 
cjtt 7 for Studies of Foreign Countries at the University of Berlin 
or the end of 1 939. As of January 1, 1941, Head of Depart- 
-ent VII (Research of Ideologies) in the Reich Security Main 
Orfice. In June and July 1 941, Commander of the "Advance 
-arty Moscow" of Special Unit B. As of September 1,1 942, Di¬ 
rector of the Cultural-Political Division of the German Foreign 
'Office. In 1 948 sentenced by a U.S. Military Court to 20 years 
-orisonment. Released in 1 952. 



58 Otfo Ohiendorf (1907-1 951) 

born in Hoheneggelsen nr. Hildeshelm. Studied Law and Eco¬ 
nomics. Joined the NSDAP in 1925, the SS in 1 926. In October 
i 933 he became an Assistant at the Institute for Global Econ¬ 
omy at Kiel, and In January 1 935 Department Chairman at the 
Institute for Applied Economics in Berlin. Specialist for Econo- 
•nilcs with the Security Service in 1 936. From 1 939 until 1945 
Head of Department III (German Controlled Territories [Deut- 
scH'e Lebensgebiete] In the Reich Security Main Office. In this 
capacity he was responsible for Issuing the "Reports from 
-•'ithin the Reich [Meldungen aus dem Retch]." From June 1 941 
until July 1 942 he led Special Unit D in the Soviet Union. In ad¬ 
dition to his duties as Department Head in the Reich Security 
Main Office, he became also the manager of a committee for 
foreign trade in the Reich Ministry of Economics in 1943. In the 
‘Special Units Trial" he was sentenced to death by the U.S. Mi¬ 
litary Court II in 1 948 and executed In 1951. 
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Administrative departments of the Reich Security Main Office 
outside of Berlin; 

Potsdam, Priesterstrasse 11—12: 

Investigating officer tor the Chief of Security Police and Secur¬ 
ity Service 

Dresden, Devrientstrasse 2: 

A 1 

Director of Medical Matters 

Bernau, Dammuhle (?): 

Section: 

I A 1 (General personnel matters) 

Rauscha, Sagan District: 

II C 4 (General weaponry) 

Bernau, Security Service Academy: 

Departmental Sections; 

III AS 

III C 1 (Advanced knowledge) 

III C 2 (Education and religious life) 

III C 3 (National culture of the people and art) 

Furstenberg, Security Police Academy: 

Departmental Sections: 

V A 2 (Preventive measures against crime) 

V C 2 (Operational means for search operations) 

VC3b 

V C 3 c (Aspects pertaining to police dogs) 

VC3d 

VD 1 b 

Schloss Grambow/Mecklenburg: 

Departmental Sections: 

V D (Institute for Criminal-Technical Matters) 

VD 1 a 

V D 3 (Verification of original documents) 

Hernskretschen: 

Central Institute of Criminal Biological Matters 
Vienna: 

Central Institute for Criminal-MedicoI Matters (in the starting 
phase) 

Vienna 50, Theresianusgasse 18: 

Section: 

VI E (Intelligence service in Central Europe) 

Friedenthal nr. Oranienburg: 

Section: 

VI S (Special assignments: acts of sabotage, fighting 

behind enemy frontlines) 

Schloss Plankenwarth nr. Graz: 

Wannsee Institute 

Schlesiersee, Glogau District: 

VII A 3 (Confidential information office) 

VII C 3 


Reich Security Main Office: Table of Duty 
Assignments 

Status as of March 1, 1941 


Chief of Security Police and Security Service: SS Major 
General Reinhard Heydrich 


DEPARTMENT I: PERSONNEL 


Head: 

SS Brigadier General and Brigadier General 
of Police Streckenbach (simultaneously In¬ 
spector of the Security Police and Security 
Service Academies) 

Division 1 A: 

Personnel 

Director: 

SS Colonel and Senior Administrative Coun¬ 
cilor Brunner 

Section 1 A 1: 

General personnel matters (SS Major and 
Administrative Councilor Mohr) 

Section 1 A 2: 

Personal data, Gestapo (SS Major and Ad¬ 
ministrative Councilor Tent) 

Section 1 A 3: 

Personal data, Criminal Police (SS Major, 
Administrative Councilor and Criminal Police 
Councilor Schraepel) 

Section 1 A 4: 

Personal data. Security Service (SS Major 
Braune) 

Section 1 A 5: 

Personal data, Party and SS (vacant) 

Section 1 A 6: 

Welfare (SS Lieutenant Colonel and Senior 
Administrative Councilor TrinkI) 

Division 1 B: 

Education, training and indoctrination 

Director: 

SS Colonel Schulz 

Deputy: 

SS Major Dr. Sandberger 

Section 1 B 1: 

Ideological training (SS Major Dr. Engel, 
Substitute: SS Major Zapp) 

Section 1 B 2: 

The next generation (SS Major Hotzel, Sub¬ 
stitute; SS Major Thomas) 

Section 1 B 3: 

Structuring lesson plans for the academies 
(Administrative Councilor Sandberger; Sub¬ 
stitute: Criminal Police Director Zirpins) 

Section 1 B 4: 

Additional lesson plans (Administrative 
Councilor and Criminal Police Councilor Ren- 
nau) 

Division 1 C: 

Gymnastics 

Director: 

SS Colonel and Senior Administrative Coun¬ 
cilor von Daniels 

Section 1 C 1: 

General aspects pertaining to gymnastics 
(vacant) 

Section 1 C 2: 

Physical and military training (vacant) 

Division 1 D: 

Penal matters 

Director: 

Streckenbach (acting) 

Deputy: 

SS Major Haensch 

Section 1 D 1: 

Punishable offense while in service (SS Major 
and Administrative Councilor Schulz) 

Section 1 D 2: 

Disciplinary matters, SS (Haensch) 


DEPARTMENT II: ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION 
AND LAW 

Head: 

SS Colonel and Colonel of Police Dr. Nocke- 

mann 

Division II A: 

Organizatigp and law 

Director: 

Presently vacant 

Deputy: 

SS Major and Senior Administrative Counci¬ 
lor Dr. Bilfinger 
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Section II A 1: 

Section II A 2; 
Section II A 3; 
Section II A 4: 
Section II A 5: 


Division II B: 

Dfrector: 
Section 11 B 1: 

Section II B 2: 
Section II B 3: 

Section II B 4: 

Division II C a: 
Director: 

Section MCI: 

Section II C 2: 

Section II C 3: 

Section II C 4: 

Division II C b: 

Director: 

Deputy: 

Section lie 7: 

Section II C 8: 

Section II C 9: 
Section II C 10: 

Division II D: 
Director: 

Section II D 1: 

Section 11 D 2: 
Section II D 3 o: 

Section II D 3 b: 

Section II D 4: 
Section II D 5: 


Organization of Security Police and Security 
Service (SS Captain and Administrative As¬ 
sessor [no eng I. equivalent] Dr. Schv/eder) 
Legislation (SS Major and Administrative 
Councilor Neifeind) 

Justiciary matters, indemnity claims (SS Ma¬ 
jor and Administrative Councilor Suhr) 
National defense matters (SS Major and Ad¬ 
ministrative Councilor Renken) 

Miscellaneous (Determining hostility toward 
people and state; confiscation of financial 
assets; abrogation of citizenship —all of them 
will subsequently become IV B 4) (SS Major 
and Administrative Councilor Richter) 

Basic questions pertaining to passport matt¬ 
ers and Alien Police 
Administrative Councilor Krause 
Passport matters I (Administrative Councilor 
Dr. Hoffmann, Administrative Councilor Dr. 
Baumann) 

Passport matters II (Administrative Councilor 
Weintz) 

Matters pertaining to proof of identity, identi¬ 
fication cards (Administrative Councilor 
Kelbing) 

Basic questions pertaining to Alien Police 
and securing the frontiers (Senior Administra¬ 
tive Councilor Kroning) 

Budget and economy of the Security Police 
SS Colonel and Administrative Councilor Dr. 
Siegert 

Budget and payroll (SS Colonel and Adminis¬ 
trative Councilor Dr. Siegert) 

Supplies and material costs (SS Major and 
Administrative Councilor Kreklow) 

Housing; prisoners-overall aspects (SS Major 
and Administrative Councilor Dr. Bergmann) 
Economy office (SS Major and Office Counci¬ 
lor Meier) 

Budget and economy of the Security Service 

Presently vacant 

SS Lieutenant Colonel Brocke 

Budget and payroll of the Security Service 

(SS Captain Radtke) 

Procurement, insurance, contracts, real estate 
Matters, automotive matters (SS Major 
Schmidt) 

Checking and auditing (Brocke) 

Cash Accounting and rendering accounts (SS 
Lieutenant Colonel Wittich) 

Technical matters 
SS Lieutenant Colonel Rautf 
Aspects pertaining to broadcasting, photo¬ 
graphy, film (SS Major and Police Councilor 
Gottstein) 

Telegraph and telephone services (SS Major 
and Police Councilor Walter) 

Automotive organization of the Security Po¬ 
lice (SS Captain and Captain of Municipal 
Police Pradel) 

Automotive organization of the Security Ser¬ 
vice (SS Captain Cast, -SS Lieutenant Hein¬ 
rich) 

General weaponry (SS Major and Police 
Councilor Lutter) 

Aviation (SS Major and Major of Municipal 
Police Leopold) 


Section II D 6: Managing the technical funds of the Security 
Police and Security Service (Police Councilor 
Kempf) 


DEPARTMENT III: GERMAN OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 


Head: 

Division III A: 


Deputy: 
Section III A 1: 


Section HI A 2: 
Section III A 3: 
Section III A 4: 

Division III B: 

Director: 

Deputy: 

Section III B 1: 

Section III B 2; 
Section III B 3: 

Section III B 4: 

Section III B 5: 

Division III C: 
Head: 

Deputy: 
Section III C 1: 

Section III C 2: 

Section III C 3: 

Section III C 4: 


Division III D: 
Head: 

Deputy: 
Section MIDI: 

Section III D 2: 

Section III D 3: 


Section III D 4: 
Section III D 5: 


SS Colonel Ohlendorf 

Questions pertaining to the legal system and 

building up the Reich Director: SS Major Dr. 

Gengenbach 

SS Captain Dr. J. Beyer 

General questions pertaining to work in the 

German controlled territories (SS Captain Dr. 

Beyer) 

Legal situation (SS Captain and Administra¬ 
tive Councilor Dr. Malz) 

Constitution and administration (presently 
run by the Head of Division) 

The people’s overall way of life (presently 
vacant) 

Germanism 

SS Lieutenant Colonel Dr. Ehlich 

SS Major and Administrative Councilor Dr. 

Muller 

Tasks related to Germanism (SS Captain 
Hummitzsch) 

Minorities (presently vacant) 

Race and national health (SS Captain 
Schneider) 

Immigration and resettlement (SS Major and 
Administrative Councilor Dr. Muller) 
Occupied territories (SS Major von Loew zu 
Steinfurth) 

Cultural matters 

SS Major Dr. Spengler 

SS Captain von Kielpinski 

Advanced knowledge (SS Captain Dr. Tu- 

rowski) 

Education and religious life (SS Captain Dr. 
Seibert) 

National culture and art (SS Captain Dr. 
Roessner) 

Press, literature, broadcasting (SS Captain 
von Kielpinski) 

Economy 

vacant 

SS Major Seibert 

Food production and distribution (presently 
vacant) 

Commerce, skilled trade. Transportation (SS 
Major Seibert) 

Finance economy, currency, banks and stock 
exchanges, insurance companies (SS Captain 
Kroger) 

Industrial and energy economics (presently 
vacant) 

Labor and social welfare (SS Major Dr. 
Leetsch) 


DEPARTMENT IV: INVESTIGATION AND FIGHTING OF 
ENEMIES * 

Head: SS Brigadier General and Brigadier General 

of Police Muller 
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Division IV A: 
Director: 

Section IV A 1: 


Section IV A 2: 


Section IV A 3: 


Section IV A 4: 


Division IV B: 
Director: 
Deputy: 
Section IV B 1: 

Section IV B 2: 
Section IV B 3: 

Section IV B 4: 


Division IV C: 
Director: 

Deputy: 

Section IV C 1: 


Section IV C 2: 


Section IV C 3: 
Section IV C 4: 


Division IV D: 

Director: 

Deputy: 

Section IV D 1: 

Section IV D 2: 


Section IV D 3: 


Section IV D 4: 


Division IV E: 
Director: 


SS Lieutenant Colonel and Senior Adminis¬ 
trative Councilor Panzinger 
Communism, marxism and aligned organiza¬ 
tions, crimes in wartime, illegal and enemy 
propaganda (SS Major and Criminal Police 
Director Vogt) 

Defense and countermeasures against sabo¬ 
tage, authorized political police representa¬ 
tives for counterintelligence, political forgery 
(SS Captain and Commissioner of Criminal 
Police Kopkow) 

Reactionaries, opposition, legitimists, liber¬ 
alism, emigrants, political perfidy aspects 
(unless covered by IV A 1) 

(SS Major and Criminal Police Director Lit- 
zenberg) 

Protection service, assassination reports, sur¬ 
veillance, special assignments, search oper¬ 
ation troops (SS Major and Criminal Police 
Director Schulz) 


SS Major HartI 

SS Major and Administrative Councilor Roth 
Political Catholicism (SS Major and Adminis¬ 
trative Councilor Roth) 

Political Protestantism, sects (Roth) 

Other churches, freemasonry (presently va¬ 
cant) 

Jewish affairs, evacuations (SS Major Eich- 
mann) 


SS Lieutenant Colonel and Senior Adminis¬ 
trative Councilor Dr. Rang 
SS Major, Administrative Councilor and Cri¬ 
minal Police Councilor Dr. Berndorff 
Evaluations, central card index, adminis¬ 
tration of files on individuals, information, A- 
File index (file of suspects). Alien surveillance, 
central visa office (Police Councilor Matzke) 
Protective custody (SS Major, Administrative 
Councilor and Criminal Police Councilor Dr. 
Berndorff) 

Aspects of the press and literature (SS Major 
and Administrative Councilor Dr. Jahr) 
Aspects pertaining to the Party [NSDAP] and 
its organizational structure (SS Major and 
Criminal Police Councilor Stage) 


SS Lieutenant Colonel Dr. Weinmann 

SS Major and Administrative Councilor Dr. 

Jonak 

Aspects pertaining to the Protectorate; 
Czechs in the Reich Oonak) 

Matters pertaining to the Generalgouverne- 
ment^, Poles in the Reich (Administrative As¬ 
sessor [no English equivalent] Thiemann) 
Collection center for informers'reports; en¬ 
emy aliens (SS Captain and Criminal Police 
Councilor Schroeder) 

Occupied territories: France, Luxembourg, 
Alsace and Lorraine, Belgium, Holland, Nor¬ 
way, Denmark (SS Major and Administrative 
Councilor Baatz) 


SS Major and Administrative Councilor 
Schellenberg 


Section IV E 1: 


Section IV E 2: 

Section IV E 3: 
Section IV E 4: 
Section IV E 5: 
Section IV E 6: 


General counterintelligence aspects; expert 
testimonies concerning high and nationcJ 
treason... protecting work places [ Werk- 
schutz]; professional guards [Bewachungs- 
gewerbe](SS Captain and Captain of Police 
Lindow) 

General economic matters; defense against 
economic espionage (Administrative Asses¬ 
sor Sebastian) 

Counterintelligence West (SS Captain and 
Criminal Police Councilor Dr. Fischer) 
Counterintelligence North (Criminal Police 
Director Dr. Schambacher) 
Counterintelligence East (SS Major and Cri¬ 
minal Police Director Kubitzky) 
Counterintelligence South (SS Captain and 
Criminal Police Councilor Dr. Schmitz) 


DEPARTMENT V: FIGHT AGAINST CRIME 


Head: 


SS Brigadier General and Brigadier General 
of Police Nebe. 


Division V A; 
Director: 

Deputy: 

Section V A 1: 

Section V A 2: 
Section V A 3: 


Prevention of political crimes 

SS Major, Senior Administrative Councilor 

and Criminal Police Councilor Werner 

Administrative Councilor and Criminal Police 

Councilor Dr. Wdchter 

Legal questions, international cooperation 

and research into criminality (Administrative 

Councilor and Criminal Police Councilor Dr. 

Wdchter) 

Protection against political crimes (SS Major 
and Administrative Councilor Dr. Riese) 
Female Criminal Police (Criminal Police Di¬ 
rector Wieking) 


Division V B: Deployment for Action 

Director; Administrative Councilor and Criminal Police Coun¬ 
cilor Gaizow) 

Administrative Councilor and Criminal Police 
Councilor Lobbes) 

Capital crimes (Administrative Councilor 
Lobbes) 

Fraud (Criminal Police Director Rassow) 

Sex crimes (Criminal Police Director Maude) 


Deputy: 

Section V B 1: 

Section V B 2: 
Section V B 3: 


Division V C: 
Director: 

Deputy: 
Section V C 1: 

Section V C 2: 


Criminal identification and searches 
Senior Administrative Councilor and Senior 
Criminal Police Councilor Berger 
Criminal Police Director Dr. Baum 
National center for criminal identification (SS 
Major and Criminal Police Director Muller) 
Search operations (Criminal Police Director 
Dr. Baum) 


Division V D: 
Director: 

Deputy: 
Section V D 1: 

Section V D 2: 
Section V D 3: 


Security Police: Institute for Criminal-Tech¬ 
nical Matters 

SS Major, Senior Administrative Councilor 
and Criminal Police Councilor Dr. of Engi¬ 
neering, habilitated, HeeB 
SS Captain and Criminal Police Councilor Dr. 
of Engineering Schade 
Identification of clues (SS Captain and Crimi¬ 
nal Police Councilor Dr. of Engineering 
Schade) 

Chemistry and biology (SS Lieutenant Dr. of 
Engineering ^idmann) 

Verification of original documents (Criminal 
Police Councilor and MA in Chemistry Witt- 
lich) 
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Heinrich Muller (1 900 ?) 

icT- ^ Munich. Trained as an airplane mechanic. Entered po- 
:<2 ^e.'vice after the First World War. 1933 Senior Police Sec- 
■'war., joined the SS in April 1 934 and was transferred to the 
State Police Office in Berlin. Because of his former em- 
3o*~rent with the Bavarian Political Police the NSDAP in Mu- 
TMT" ‘cd grave misgivings about letting him join the Party; as a 
es_:' -he did not become a member of the NSDAP until 1 939. 
' 939 until 1945 he was Head of Department IV (Inves- 
and Fighting of Enemies; identical to the Secret State 
*^pi^cs Office) of the Reich Security Main Office. 


Arthur Nebe (1 894—1945) 

icr- n Berlin. After taking his Nofabifur {^mal examinations in 
Tierschool taken prematurely on account of the war) he volun- 
'esred for service during the First World War. Entered police 
:zr.ice in 1920. Joined the NSDAP and the Stormtroopers In 
' -3 ■ and became a contributing member of the SS. Was ap- 
ic-''‘:ed Criminal Police Councilor In the Prussian State Police 
Z^ce In April 1 933. In December 1 936 he transferred from 
Stormtroopers Into the SS. Was appointed Reich Criminal 
^once Director In July 1 937, and from 1939 until 1 944 he was 
-ecd of Department V (Crime Fighting; Identical to the Reich 
C'Tinal Police Office) of the Reich Security Main Office. 
Se^ed from June until November 1941 as commander of 
Sceclal Unit B in the Soviet Union. Went underground in July 
' because of connections with the Resistance fighters of 
20th of July. Arrested in January 1 945, he was executed in 
vc'ch of the same year. 




Heinz Jost (1 904-1 964) 

io.'n in Holzhausen. Joined the NSDAP in 1927 and worked 
cs □ local Party functionary [Orfsgruppenleifer], District Pro- 
zoganda Director and Organizational Leader. Joined the 
Svormtroopers in 1929. Practiced law in Lorsch, 1931. Provl- 
s.:o.nal Chief of Police In Worms, in March 1 933, and from Oc- 
•coer 1 933 In Giessen. In July 1 934 full-time employee of the 
Security Service and simultaneously transfer from the Storm- 
~oopers to the SS. Became Division Chief in the Security Ser- 
■*'tce Main Office In January 1 936. After the Reich Security 
Vein Office was established in September 1 939 he became 
~ead of Department VI. Served in 1 942 as commander of 
Special Unit A and also commanded the Security Police and 
Security Service In the “Reichskommissariat Osfland" (Occu- 
C' ed Territory so renamed by the Nazis; it comprised Estonia, 
Lithuania, Latvia and parts of Belo-Russia). Became Plenipo- 
^ntiary of the Reich Minister for the Occupied Territorfes In the 
East with the High Command of Army Group A at Nikolajew. 

April 1944 he was drafted into the Combat SS. In 1 948, the 
LLS. Military Court II sentenced him to life imprisonment. He 
*as prematurely released in 1 951. 


^2 Walter Schellenberg (1 910-1 952) 

Born in Saarbrucken. In March/April 1933 he joined the SS 
and the NSDAP. In 1 934 he entered the Security Service. After 
Kis second law examination In 1 936 he became an Assessor 
mo Engl, equiv.] in the Secret State Police Office. When the 
Reich Security Main Office was established in September 
\ 939, he became Director of Division IV E (Defense against Es¬ 
pionage inside Germany). In July 1 942 he became Director of 
Department VI of the RSMO (Security Service Abroad). The 
U.S. Military Tribunal IV sentenced him to six years In prison. 
He was prematurely released In December 1 950. 
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DEPARTMENT 

Head; 

Division VI A: 

Director: 

Deputy: 


Division VI B: 

Division VI C; 
Director: 
Division VI D: 
Director: 


VI: FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

SS Brigadier General and Brigadier General 
of Police Jost 

General responsibilities involving intelli¬ 
gence work abroad, comprising seven sec¬ 
tions 

SS Lieutenant Colonel Dr. Filbert 
SS Major and Administrative Councilor FInke 
The staff members responsible for the seven 
sections and their respective assignments are 
as follows: 

— the Authorized Official of Department VI 
is responsible for checking out all intellig¬ 
ence contacts, Including the securement of 
contacts and courier routes, and tor all in¬ 
telligence measures taken by Department 
VI at home and abroad (responsible: Divi¬ 
sion Director VI A) 

— the Authorized Officials of Department VI 
are responsible for checking and securing 
all assignments given to the regional com¬ 
mands of the Security Service abroad (va¬ 
cant) 

— the Authorized Official I (West) is respons¬ 
ible for the regional commands of the Se¬ 
curity Service in Munster, Aachen, Biele¬ 
feld, Dortmund, Cologne, Dusseldorf, Ko¬ 
blenz, Kassel, Frankfurt/Maln, Darmstadt, 
Neustadt, Karlsruhe, Stuttgart (SS Lieute¬ 
nant Colonel Bernhard) 

— the Authorized Official II (North) is re¬ 
sponsible for the regional commands of 
the Security Service in Bremen, Brunswick, 
Luneburg, Hamburg, Kiel, Schwerin, Stet¬ 
tin, Neustettin (SS Lieutenant Colonel Dr. 
Lehmann) 

— the Authorized Official III (East) is re¬ 
sponsible for the regional commands of 
the Security Service In Danzig, Konlgs- 
berg, Allenstein, Tilsit, Thorn, Poznan, Ho- 
hensalza, Litzmannstadt [Lodz], Breslau, 
Liegnitz, Oppein, Kattowitz, Troppau, the 
Ceneralgouvernement (SS Major von Sa- 
lisch) 

— the Authorized Official IV (South) Is re¬ 
sponsible for the regional commands of 
the Security Service in Vienna, Graz, Inns¬ 
bruck, Klagenfurt, Linz, Salzburg, Munich, 
Augsburg, Bayreuth, Nuremberg, Wurz¬ 
burg, Prague (SS Major Lapper) 

— the Authorized Official V (Center) Is re¬ 
sponsible for the regional commands of 
the Security Service in Berlin, Potsdam, 
Frankfurt/Oder, Dresden, Halle, Leipzig, 
Chemnitz, Dessau, Weimar, Magdeburg, 
Relchenberg, Karlsbad (SS Lieutenant 
Colonel Thiemann) 

German-ltalian sphere of influence in Europe, 
Afrjca, and the Near East with 1 0 sections 
(not listed) Director: presently vacant 

The East: Russo-Japanese sphere of influence 
with 11 sections (not listed) 
presently vacant 

The West: Anglo-American sphere of Influ¬ 
ence with 9 sections (not listed) 
presently vacant 


Division VI E: 


Director: 

Deputy: 


(Department Head IV is empowered to pro¬ 
vide subject related guidance): Searches for 
ideological opponents abroad (with six sec¬ 
tions, not listed) 

SS Lieutenant Colonel Knochen 
SS Captain Loose 


Division VI F; 

Director: 

Deputy: 


Technical aids for intelligence service abroad 
with seven sections (not listed) 

SS Lieutenant Colonel Rauff 
SS Lieutenant Colonel Fuhrmann 


DEPARTMENT VII: IDEOLOGIES - RESEARCH AND EVALU¬ 
ATION 


Head: SS Colonel Professor Dr. Six 


Division VII A: 
Director: 

Section VII A 1: 
Section VII A 2: 

Section VII A 3: 


Division VII B: 
Director; 
Section VII B 1: 
Section VII B 2: 
Section VII B 3: 
Section VII B 4: 

Section VII B 5; 

Section VII B 6: 


Division VII C: 

Director: 
Section VII Cl: 
Section VII C 2; 
Section VII C 3: 


Collection of Material 

SS Lieutenant Colonel and Senior Adminis¬ 
trative Councilor Mylius 
Library (SS Captain Dr. Beyer) 

Reporting, translation service, selection and 
use of press material (SS Captain Mehringer) 
Confidential investigation office and liaison 
center (SS Captain Burmester) 

Evaluation 
presently vacant 

Freemasonry and jewry (presently vacant) 
Political churches (SS Captain Murawski) 
Marxism (SS Lieutenant Mahnke) 

Other opposition groups (SS First Lieutenant 
Muhler) 

Individual scientific research on German do¬ 
mestic problems (SS Captain Dr. Schick) 
Individual scientific research on problems ab¬ 
road (presently vacant) 

Archive, museum, special research assign¬ 
ments 

presently vacant 
Archive (SS Captain Dittel) 

Museum (vacant) 

Special research assignments (SS Lieutenant 
Colonel Dr. Levin) 


94 Gun carriage with Heydrich's casket In front of the Prinz- 
Albrecht-Palais, his headquarters as Head of the Reich Secu¬ 
rity Main Office, on June 9, 1 942. 

Heydrich died In June 1942 in Prague as the result of an assas¬ 
sination attempt. 
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^ - meeting following the assassination attempt (on Hit- Chief); Arthur Nebe (Chief of the Criminal Police); Himmler, 

z "e) held at the BOrgerbrau Beerhall on November 8, Heydrich (Head of the Reich Security Main Office); Heinrich 

"rom the left: Franz-Josef Huber (Vienna Gestapo Muller (Chief of the Gestapo). 
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3.6. Gestapo Prison ["Hausgefdngnis"] and Political Prisoners (1933-39) 

In the late summer of 1933 a prison was installed in the building of the Secret State Police 
Office at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. Its purpose was to hold prisoners slated for interro¬ 
gation in the building by the Gestapo. Despite repeated additions, the total number of 
cells remained limited. At mojt fifty persons could be accomodated in the 38 solitary cells 
and one communal cell. Many political prisoners were held in the police prison on Ale- 
xanderplatz or (until 1936) in Concentration Camp Columbiahaus from where they were 
then transported for the day to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 for interrogation. 

Interrogation of inmates in the “Gestapo Prison" could extend over several hours or days, 
but also over many weeks and months. Long-range stays in the prison, however, were the 
exception rather than the rule. Still, Kurt Schumacher was held here for four months in the 
summer of 1 939, Rudolf Breitscheid and Kurt Lehmann in 1941/1942 for eleven months, 
Berthold Jacob in 1 942-1944 for two years. For most prisoners, though, the Gestapo 
Prison was a way station on their journey through the prisons and concentration camps of 
the SS-State. 



95 View of the cell block the Gestapo built in 1933. It was 
situated in the lower basement section, adjacent to Prinz-AI- 
brecht-Park, 1 948. 
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*^TO-Albrecht-Strasse 8 became infamous above all because of the brutal tortures the 
Gestapo applied while trying to extract the desired information. Several prisoners were 
ar#y able to escape this terror by committing suicide. "Intensified interrogations" as the 
terhires were called in German bureaucratic jargon did not take place in the basement 
snon cells but in the offices on the floors above. During the initial years the victims were 
^fhe most part Communists, Social Democrats and members of labor unions, but also 
members of the Socialist youth movement, of smaller socialist parties and resistance or- 
oonizations that ranged from the Socialist Workers Party to the Group "New Beginn- 
««gs " In addition, there were others equally unwilling to submit to the National Socialist 
State’s claim to power, for instance Jehovah’s Witnesses or individual representatives of 
t5eChurches. Furthermore, the SS also used the Gestapo Prison to hold oppositional Na- 
fcral Socialists or SS men who had committed punishable offenses. Yet it was for the most 
ocrta place where those opponents of the NS-System stayed and suffered whose interro- 
ootions were of special interest to the machinery of persecution. 


mKtii 

jKrective of May 14, 1935 by the Deputy Di- 
wmttor and Inspector of the Prussian State Po- 
pertaining to the transport of prisoners 
lathe Secret State Police Office for interrog- 

aiM>n 

Berlin, May 14,1 935 
Prussian Secret State Police 
Deputy Director and Inspector 
Wslo. 705/35-1 A- 

Subject: Regulating prisoner transports 

Secret State Police Office — Concen¬ 
tration Camp Columbia — Police Head- 
quaiiers, Berlin. 

h order to relieve the Secret State Police’s motor 
pool of congestion, I herewith issue the following 
cfirective, effective immediately: 

Transports of prisoners will henceforth rely exclu¬ 
sively on police vans iSchubwagen]. Use of pas¬ 
senger cars for prisoner transports will be re- 
siricted exclusively to exceptional cases [...] 

The department sections of the Secret State Police 
Office will put in requests for prisoners from Con- 
ttntration Camp Columbia wanted for interrog¬ 
ation by means of a claim form, made out in dupli¬ 
cate, and directed to the prison of the Secret State 
Police Office. The top sheet of the claim form must 
bear the official seal of the appropriate section, 
with signature. Claim forms for prisoners who are 
to be picked up with the initial transport on the 
day in question must be submitted to the Secret 


State Police Office the previous day, during 
weekdays by 4:30 p.m. at the latest, and on Sun¬ 
days or holidays latest by 11 a.m. Furthermore, 
all claim forms must be handed in to the Secret 
State Police Office at least half an hour prior to 
the departure of the police van. 

All prisoners to be delivered from the Secret State 
Police Office to either Concentration Camp Co¬ 
lumbia or to Berlin Police Headquarters are to be 
brought to the prison of the Secret State Police 
Office at all times half an hour prior to departure 
of the police van with their transfer papers or, as 
the case may be, with written requests by the 
agencies responsible for the return transport of 
the interrogated individuals. 

Command Headquarters of Concentration Camp 
Columbia must see to it that all prisoners to be 
sent to the Prison of the Secret State Police Office 
as well as the food rations of the prison inmates 
will be available and ready on time so as not to 
delay the next transport. Noon rations for prison¬ 
ers from Concentration Camp Columbia who will 
stay at the Secret State Police Office during noon¬ 
time must be sent by Concentration Camp Colum¬ 
bia to the prison of the Secret State Police Office 
via the police van operating at 1 p.m. 

Requests for the required rations will be handled 
in the following manner: 

The prison of the Secret State Police Office sends 
each day a preliminary notice with the police van 
operating'^t 1 p.m. to Concentration Camp Co¬ 
lumbia, stating how many rations will most likely 
be required during the following day for meals of 
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3.6. Gestapo Prison and Political Prisoners (1 933-39) 



96 Floor plan of the ground floor of the School of Industrial 
Arts and Crafts, 1905. 

After the Gestapo moved Into the building In the spring of 
1 933, the former classrooms in the northern wing were used as 
offices for around the clock duty and field service. The former 


sculptors’ studios in the southern wing were transformed Inrc 
prison cells in 1 933 and 1 936 respectively. Furthermore, the 
rooms of the Lipperhelde Collection (a part of the Art Librarv' 
were taken over by the Gestapo in 1934. 


prisoners held at the prison of the Secret State Po¬ 
lice Office. The final notice regarding the required 
rations for meals in the morning, at noon, and in 
the evening will be sent to Concentration Camp 
Columbia by whatever transport carriage is leav¬ 
ing to pick up rations. On the requisition form of 


the Secret State Police Office for the noon rations, 
the number of prisoners from Concentration Camp 
Columbia who will stay during noontime at the 
Secret State Police Office will be simultaneously 
noted down. 

Signed: H. Himmler 
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S-ectional view of the building Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8, 
-IscAoyed about 1 934 by the Prussian Construction and Fi- 
aifAio Directory. 

WEr view follows the central axis of the building from the main 
portal at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse (left) to the stairway 


of the southern wing. By the spring of 1 933, the former School 
of Industrial Arts and Crafts was almost completely at the dis¬ 
posal of the Secret State Police Office and, after the Art Li¬ 
brary was evicted from its rooms In the western part of the 
building in July 1 934, completely so. 
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■-‘P The central hall of Gestapo Headquarters with busts of 
Soering (left) and Hitler, around 1 935. 
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3.6. Gestapo Prison and Political Prisoners (1 933-39) 



99 Basement (floor plan) of the School of Industrial Arts and 
Crafts, 1905-1925. 



®0M^r.ih Ulrni, 


100 Alteration of the basement by the Gestapo in August 
1933. 
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'02 Excerpt from the arrest pad for the period January 29 to 
-December 1 6, 1937. Among other entries there is that of Karl 
.Carlo) MIerendorff, No. 52. 


103 Outside view of the cells in the northern section of the 
Gestapo Prison seen from the interior courtyard of the former 
School of Industrial Arts and Crafts; after 1 945. 

At the left edge of the picture one can see the entrance to the 
lecture hall which the Gestapo used on and off for showing 
movies. 


iOl Expansion of the Gestapo Prison in the summer of 
^936. 

3y the end of 1 935, plans were drawn up for an expansion of 
ttie Gestapo Prison by way of a second cell block. The draw¬ 
ing conveys the extent of the main prison as it looked from the 
tall of 1 936 when the expansion had been completed until the 
end of the war. There were 20 solitai^y cells and a guard room 
in the original cell block (below), built in 1933, and 18 addi¬ 
tional cells as well as one communal cell in the block created 
by the expansion. In front of all cells were walkways, in be¬ 
tween a controlled passage, and an air raid shelter which 
served simultaneously as a guard room. 
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3.6. Gestapo Prison and Political Prisoners (1933—39) 



104 Edith Walz (born 1911), in 1 929. 

Member of the Socialist Workers' Youth [Sozialisfische Arbei- 
ter/ugendiSA^]] and the SPD, later of the Sociolist Youth Asso¬ 
ciation [Sozialisfischer Jugendverband (SJVD)], the youth or¬ 
ganization of the Socialist Workers' Party [Sozialisfische 
Arbeiterportei (SAP)]. In 1933, members of the latter organi¬ 
zation distributed leaflets and wrote slogans against the Nazi 
Regime on the walls of houses. Edith Walz was arrested on 
December 6, 1933, and taken to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 0. 
There she was interrogated and eventually released. No cri¬ 
minal proceedings were instituted against her. 

Edith Walz lives today In West Berlin. 



105 Willi Gleitze (born 1 904) In 1 928. 

Social Democrat since 1921, and from 1930—1933 Youth 
Secretary of the Socialist Worker's Youth in Leipzig. He parti¬ 
cipated prominently in Illegal activities carried out by SPD 
and SAJ. 

On December 27, 1933, the Gestapo arrested him and took 
him to the “Gestapo Prison" at Prinz Albrecht-Strasse 6. After 
the Interrogations were over — in the course of which he wos 
systematically beaten — he was transferred on the same day to 
Concentration Camp Columblahaus. He was tried in August 
1934 at the Berlin Superior Court of Justice [Kammergerichf] 
and acquitted. 

Gleitze lives today In West Berlin. 


Text 12 

After I was taken to the Gestapo Building on 
Prinz-Albrecht- Strasse I was interrogated by a 
Ges/apo official named Muller. He told me to talk 
about all my activities since the dissolution of the 
SAJ in Leipzig, and subsequently here in Berlin ... 
Our talk proceeded along these lines for quite 
some time. Suddenly six youngish men showed up 
in the room (which was pretty large). They posi¬ 
tioned themselves in a circle and at their respec¬ 
tive places picked up equipment for beating 
people that had been put there beforehand. There 
were rubber truncheons, cowhide whips, riding 
whips, and clubs. Very soon Muller rose from his 
seat whereupon everybody pounced upon me 
and started to beat me indiscriminately. 

I tried to protect myself as far as possible. I slid 
into the open space beneath the office desk bi^ 
was pulled out. Then I sought refuge on top of a 
pile of books, succeeded in shielding myself there 
fairly well for some time, but then was dragged 
down and continued to be beaten until Muller or¬ 
dered them to stop. 

The interrogation proceeded but remained incom- 
elusive as far as Muller was concerned. I stuck 1o 
my earlier statements. After a considerable peri¬ 
od of time another gang of thugs showed up and 
took again their places by the equipment fear 
beating people. Shortly thereafter Muller got up 
again, and the same abuse as before was re¬ 
sumed. I had to endure all this for two houa^ 
Muller always stopped the beatings whenever 
thought that he would reach his objective throu^ 
further interrogation. During these two hours, 
different gangs of thugs took turns beating me. 

At one point, one of the thugs placed a chair 
the middle of the room. He ordered me to raise * 
right arm and give the Hitler salute. I refL^sec 
Thereupon everybody who stood around bedt'^^ 
again. I remained stubborn and the beatings 
tinued. Finally I realized that I would have 
in. After I had rendered the Hitler salute, the 
thug [who had given the original order] 

"This fellow has the cheek to salute us with ^ 
Hitler.'" I was beaten again until Muller puta 
to it. 

Willi Gleitze 
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107 Walter Hoeppner (1900-1984), around 1 960. 

Social Democrat. In his Tegel housing development "Free Plot 
erf Land" [Freie Schoiie] he was active in the Resistance Move¬ 
ment, alongside Franz Neumann and other Social Democrats. 
Like many other members of the resistance group around Neu¬ 
mann he was arrested on January 3, 1 934, and taken to Prinz- 
AJbrecht-Strasse 8 where he was severely beaten during Inter¬ 
rogation. Further stations of his ordeal were Concentration 
Camp Columbiahaus, the Police Headquarters prison at Ale- 
zanderplatz, and the pretrial detention prison In Moabit. After 
sentencing in June 1934 he remained in Tegel Penitentiary until 
July 25, 1 935. 


109 Ernst Thdimann (1886—1944), In the Court of Justice 
prison, Hanover, in 1 943. 


106 Georgi Dimitroff (1 882-1 949), around 1933. 
Co-founder of the Bulgarian Communist Party in 1919. Since 
1929 Dimitroff lived In Berlin as an exile and ran the West 
Bropean office of the Communist International (Comintern). 

his acquittal In the Reichstag Fire Trial on December 23, 
1933, he was taken to the “Gestapo Prison," As late as Febru- 
•y 27, 1934, he was finally granted permission to depart for 
tfce Soviet Union. 

fironi 1935 until 1934 Dimitroff was General Secretary of the 
Comintern, and from 1946 until 1949 Minister President of the 
hrfgarian People’s Republic. 


108 Franz Neumann (1904—1974), in November 1945. 
From 1920 on he was a member of the Social Democratic 
Party [SPD]. Youth Welfare worker with the Berlin Municipal 
Council. Delegate for Reinickendorf District and President of 
the Metal Worker Youth [organization] until 1933. Since 
Spring 1933 active in the Social Democratic resistance move¬ 
ment. 

He was arrested on January 4, 1 934, and taken to Prinz-Al- 
brecht-Strasse 8. After the interrogations were over he was 
moved to Concentration Camp Columbiahaus. He was sen¬ 
tenced to a year and a half in prison, 

1946 Deputy Mayor of Reinickendorf District. Co-chairman of 
the Berlin Welfare Office for Workers, 1946—1960, a member 
of Berlin’s municipal council and the municipal chamber of 
deputies. 1951—1958 chairman of its delegation. 1946—1 958 
chairman of the SPD in Berlin. 1949-1969 member of the 
lower house of the German Federal Parliament. 1971 honor¬ 
ary citizen of the City of Berlin. 
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1903 member of the SPD, in 1917 of the USPD [Independent 
Social Democratic Party], since 1920 of the German Commu¬ 
nist Party [KPD]. 

Thdimann was arrested on March 3, 1933. From January 
9-23, 1934, he was imprisoned at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 
where he was interrogated and badly manhandled. There¬ 
after he was taken to the pretrial detention prison in Moabit. 
No trial was ever held. Until he was murdered in Concen¬ 
tration Camp Buchenwald on August 18, 1944, he remained 
uninterruptedly Imprisoned. 


Text 13 


Ernst Thdimann , 


It is nearly impossible to relate what happened 
for four and a half hours, from 5 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
in that interrogation room. Every conceivable 
cruel method of blackmail was used against me to 
obtain by force and at all costs confessions and 
statements both about comrades who had been 
arrested, and about political activities. It began 
initially with that friendly "good guy" approach 
as I had known some of these fellows when they 
were still members of Severing’s Political Police 
[during the Weimar Republic]. Thus, they rea¬ 
soned with me, etc., in order to learn, during that 
playfully conducted talk, something about this or 
that comrade and other matters that interested 
them. But the approach proved unsuccessful. I was 
then brutally assaulted and in the process had 
four teeth knocked out of my jaw. This proved un¬ 
successful too. By way of a "third act they tried 
hypnosis which was likewise totally ineffective ... 
But the actual highpoint of this drama was the fi¬ 
nal act They ordered me to take off my pants and 
then two men grabbed me by the back of the neck 
and placed me across a footstool. A uniformed 
Gestapo officer with a whip of hippotamus hide in 
his hand then beat my buttocks with measured 
strokes. Driven wild with pain I repeatedly 
screamed at the top of my voice. 

Then they held my mouth shut for a while and hit 
me in the face, and with a whip across chest and 
back. 1 then collapsed, rolled on the floor, always 
keeping face down and no longer replied to any 
of their questions. I received a few kicks yet here 
and there, covered my face, but was already so 
exhausted and my heart so strained, it nearly took 
my breath away. And then there was that terrible 
thirst. 


110 Franz Bobzien (1906—1 941), around 1930. 

From 1925 on member of the SPD and the Socialist Workers' 
Youth (SAJ). Since 1 931 member of the Socialist Workers' 
Party (SAP). Choirman of Germony’s SodofEst Youth Assoo- 
ation (SJVD) in Homburg and member of its national leader¬ 
ship. In February 1934 he was forced ocross the border by 
Betgion officials ond thus fell into the honds of the Ges/opc. 
On March 1, 1934, he was taken to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 
Sentenced to three years tn a penitentiary In the summer cf 
1934, he was transferred after serving his term to Concentr¬ 
ation Camp Sachsenhausen. On March 21, 1941 he diec 
while working with a bomb disposal squad. 


111 Theodor Haubach (1896-1944). 
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iiiBco Democrat since 1922. 1924—1926 Editor-In-Chief of 
5ocia I Democratic newspa per Hamburger Echo. 

■ 928 member of Hamburg's municipal chamber of de- 
awes-' 928-1932 Press Secretary in the Reich Ministry of the 
^e"cr 1 930-1 932 Press and Public Relations Officer at Ber- 
Headquarters. Held leading positions in the Reichs- 
mrme^ Schwarz-Rof-Gold [a left-of-center political defense 
apgon'zation]. 

-ilier first arrest in 1933 he was held at Prlnz-Albrecht- 
icsse B from November 24 until December 21, 1934 and 
■fcBT -as moved directly to Concentration Camp Esterwegen. 
*iter - s release in the summer of 1 936 he was employed in the 
jif^KTe sector of the economy but was again briefly impri- 
ajwec n August 1 939. As a member of the "Kreisau Circle" 
'VssGuer Kreis," the resistance group around Count von 
- Haubach was earmarked as Minister for the Press 
me People’s Enlightenment in the event the Nazi Regime was 
aiiccsssfully overthrown - he was arrested on August 9, 1 944 
me mfos taken from the Lehrter Strasse Prison to Prinz-AI- 
-Strasse 6, presumably for interrogation. On January 
'^45, he was sentenced to death and was executed at 
^cTze^see Prison on January 23. 



2 Alfred Nau (1 906—1983), around 1947. 
wember of the SPD and the Socialist Workers' Youth (SAJ). 
■ r28-l 933 Secretary of the SPD Party Executive. From 1933 
□r, he was Involved in illegal activities for the Party. 

Zr December 2, 1 934, he was taken to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 
i oind was kept there imprisoned for several months. In 1946, 
'oj became a member of the SPD Executive and Party Trea- 
airer, and in 1958 a member of its Presidium. From 1975 until 
Its death he was chairman of the Friedrich-Ebert-Foundation. 



11 3 Ferdinand Friedensburg (1 886-1 972), in 1932. 
Reichstag delegate for the German Democratic Party [DDP]. 
From 1925 to 1927 Berlin’s Deputy Chief of Police. From 
1927-1933 Chief District Administrator [Regierungsprdsi- 
den^] in Kassel. 

Arrested on February 6,1935, he was taken to Prinz-Albrecht- 
Strasse 8. Six weeks after preliminary proceedings Initiated 
against him on charges of "national treason" had been dis¬ 
missed, he was released from detention. 

After the war, Friedensburg became co-founder of the Catho¬ 
lic Democratic Union [CDU] and Mayor of the City of Berlin 
from 1 946 to 1 951. He served from 1948 to 1 950 on Its muni¬ 
cipal council. From 1 950 to 1952 he was a member of the Ber¬ 
lin House of Deputies, and from 1 952 until 1 965 a member of 
the lower house of Germany's Federal Parliament. From 1 954 
to 1 965 he was also a member of the European Parliament. In 
1 971 he became an Honorary Citizen of the City of Berlin. 



114 Berthold Jacob (1898—1944), ori September 18 
1935. 
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Pacifist. From 1920 on active in journalism, for the Berliner 
Volkszeitung and WeltbOhne. 1924 co-founder of the German 
Republican Party. Joined the SPD in 1928, and in 1931 be¬ 
came a member of the Socialist Workers' Party (SAP). 

] 928-1929 eight months of fortress imprisonment because of 
his campaign against the clandestine rearmament of the Ger¬ 
man Army Emigrated to Strasbourg in 1932, 

ond in 1933 was deprived of his German citizenship. 

Jacob’s carefully researched reports on German rearmament 
prompted the Gestapo to lure him with the help of an informer 
to Basel on March 9,1 935. From there, they kidnapped him to 
Germany. From March 11 on he was held in detention at Prinz- 
Albrecht-Strasse 8 but was released on September 17, 1935, 
as a result of international pressure. In September 1939, while 
in exile in Paris, he was interned by the French authorities. In 
1941 he managed to flee to Spain and subsequently to Portu- 
gol. 

On September 25, 1941, he wos once again kidnapped by 
Cesfopo agents and token bode to Berlin where he was held 
for two years ot Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 before being trans¬ 
ferred to the Police Prison on Alexonderplotz. In February 
1944 he was moved to the Berlin Jewish Hospital where he 
died on February 26, 1 944. 




115 Hermann Brill (1895-1959), after 1 945. 


Member of the SPD from 1921 on (USPD member 
191 8-1922). From 1 91 9-1 933 first a delegate to the Diet of 
Gotha, then of Thuringia, Reichstag delegate in 1 932. 

Brill was token to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 on March 21,1935, 
because of "suspected illegal activities." It is not known when 
exactly he was released. He was again Imprisoned from Sep¬ 
tember 21, 1938 until December 1938 in the "Gestapo 
Prison." Sentenced to twelve years in a penitentidry, he spent 
from 1939 until 1945 in Brandenburg Penitentiary and Con¬ 
centration Camp Buchenwald. In 1945, Brill became Minister 
President of Thuringia and from 1 946 to 1949 served as Direc¬ 
tor of the State Chancellory of Hesse. Was a member of the 
German Federal Parliament from 1949 to 1953. 


116 Werner Piinder (1 885-1973), around 1970. 

Berlin lawyer and distant relative of Erich Klausener, Presidert 
of "Catholic Action" in the Diocese Berlin, who was murderec 
by the Gestapo in 1 934. 

Werner Punder was legal advisor to the Klausener fami'* 
which did not accept the official version of suicide circulotee 
by the Gestapo. 

Because of his courageous engagement in this connection ie 
was held in prison at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 from April 
until May 16,1935. After the war he resumed his law practice. 



11 7 Werner Finck (1902—1978), around 1930. 
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member of Berliner Tageblatf. Cabaret artist and actor. In 
'929 he joined the cast of the cabaret “Kafakombe in Berlin, 
and in 1931 became its director. Since February 1935 the 
~<atakombe was under surveillance by the Gestapoond was 
nosed by the police In May 1935. 

same day, Finck was arrested and taken to Prinz-Albrecht- 
Sfrasse 8 for Interrogation. After the interrogation had ended 
’■e was transferred to Concentration Camp Columblahaus and 
there to Concentration Camp Esterwegen where he re- 
Ticined imprisoned until July 1, 1935. He was charged with 
Tcving violated the "Perfidy Law" [Heimtuckegesetz] but was 
□cpuitted on October 26, 1935. Four years later he was ex- 
□ei*ed from the "Reich Culture Chamber" [Reichskuitur- 
^smmer] and in 1942 was once again Imprisoned tor nine 
nonths. 

Vfer 1945, Finck was a successful book author, cabaret artist, 
arxJ theater and film actor. 



8 Georg Banasch (1888—1 960), around 1931. 

Doctor of Political Science, Clerical Councilor [Ordinariafs- 
and Canon since 1 939, Prelate in the Bishopric Berlin. Di- 
■wctor of the "Information Office of Germany's Episcopal 
^Vrthorities" which collected and distributed critical informa¬ 
tion about those legal proceedings which the Nazi judiciary 
«od initiated in 1 935/1936 againts representatives of the Ca¬ 
tholic Church, 

« conjunction with this, Banasch was arrested on November 
22, 1935, and taken to the “Gestapo Prison" at Prinz-AI- 
i»echt-Strasse 6. Although the proceedings pending against 
^l•m were stayed in the beginning of January 1936, he re- 
ncined In prison until March 6, 1936. 

ionasch resumed his work as Clerical Councilor and Canon in 
leHin after 1945. 


119 Erich Honecker (born 1912), in Gestapo detention, 
December 1935. 

In 1 926 he became a member of the German Communist Youth 
League (KJVD), and in 1930 he joined the German Communist 
Party (KPD). From 1931 on Secretary of the KJVD in the Saar 
region. After 1 933 a member of the illegal central committee 
of the KJVD; he also took charge of KJVD resistance activities 
In southern Germany. 

Honecker was arrested on December 4, 1935, and taken first 
to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. In 1937, after a year and a half in 
pretrial detention, he was sentenced to a ten year penitentiary 
term. He remained imprisoned in Brandenburg Penitentiary un¬ 
til the end of the war. 

1 946—1 955 First Chairman of the Free German Youth [Freie 
Deutsche Jugend (FDJ]. Since 1 950 a delegate to the Parlia¬ 
ment YVoikskammer^ of the German Democratic Republic 
(GDR). Since 1 971 First Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Socialist Unity Party of Germany and a member of the 
Council of State of the GDR. Since 1976 General Secretary of 
the Central Committee and Chairman of the Council of State of 
the GDR. 


Text 14 

In the forenoon of the following day, however, I 
was arrested just as I was leaving my apartment 
on Brusseler Strasse in the Berlin Wedding district. 
What followed during the days after the 4th of 
December, 1 935, in Gestapo Headquarf'ers on 
Prinz-Albrecht- Strasse and in the barracks of the 
Lelbsfondarte “Ado/f Hitler"[IW. Bodyguard Regi¬ 
ment A.H.] in Berlin-Tempelhof did not reoccur in 
quite the same way during my subsequent ten 
years of imprisonment. They were really days one 
never forgets. And yet, for a person whose entire 
life lay still ahead of him — I was then 23 years old 
— they were days that tested my character. Noth¬ 
ing could make me renounce my Communist ideol¬ 
ogy, neither physical nor psychological tortures 
by Gestapo officials nor the numerous interroga- 
ticins conducted by Fascist investigating judges 
during my year and a half of pretrial detention. 

Erich Honecker 
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Member of the SPD since 1928* Was active in the Reids- 
banner Schwarz-Rof-Gold in the Socialist Workers' YouMt 
(SAJ). Illegal activities since 1933. 

He was arrested, together with his wife, on April 7, 1936, and 
taken to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 where both of them were in¬ 
terrogated. On the same day he was sent to ConcentrafiaiiF 
Camp Columbiahaus. Heinz Schroder was sentenced to 
years and three months in a penitentiary. In 1942 he was as¬ 
signed to the Penal Battalion "999,” a so-called "probationorjf 
unit" [Bewahrungseinheit\ of the Regular Army {Wehrmachi\^ 
In 1946 he became a member of the German Socialist Un^ 
Party [Soziaiistische Einheitsparfei Deutscblands (SEDjand s 
today Chairman of the "Association of Persons Persecuted bf 
the Nazi Regime (VVN)" in Berlin (West). 

Text 15 

[.,] soon we arrived at the Gestapo building os 
Prinz-Albrecht- Strasse. Then, abrupt and harslv 
"get out!" Then, "go in there, move to the wall, thee 
go upstairs." Both of us walked upstairs, hugging 
the wall. The cops walked along the banister^ 
where the light well was. Only later did we find 
out why this was so. Some prisoners unable to en¬ 
dure further tortures had hurled themselves down 
the light well [...] A dead Communist or Sockd 
Democrat was useless to the Nazis as they coukJ 
no longer beat any information out of him. After 
we arrived on the sixth floor we had to sit dovim 
on a bench, and a hulking SS man of the "Body¬ 
guard Regiment Adolf Hitler" placed himself be¬ 
tween us. We were no longer allowed to talk to 
each other, were not even allowed to move oor 
heads and look at each other once more. My 
Hilde was called in first [...]; then it was my turn. I 
had to sit down with my back to the desk. Next to 
me a typist Gestapo broad took her place and 
typed everything I said immediately into the ma¬ 
chine [...] And then the questions came hard and 
fast, question after question, with four men cross- 
examining, and in the process they pinched me, hi- 
me with their fists, though all of it still relatively 
harmless [...] And yet, they got no results. At the 
end of the interrogation Schuttauf said: "When¬ 
ever I have a Communist here, I slug him in the 
mug; but you Social Democrats are no worthy 
oponents, you are neither fish nor fowl." Then I 
was taken down to the basement. Here were the 
cells, 36 of them in all, among them also a rather 
spacious community cell. All doors had blankeis 
hanging on the outside, but I still could hear the 
moans and whimpers. 

Heinz Schroder 

Text 16 

My first trip was to the -basement prison of the 
Secret State Police Office on Prinz-Albrech*- 
Strasse. When the doors had closed behind me 


120 Hildegard Schroder, nee Hlrche (1911—1970), in 
1938. 

Member of the Socialist Workers’ Youth (SAJ) since 1925, 
since 1928 of the SPD. Illegal activities since 1933. 

She was arrested, together with her husband, on April 7, 
1936, interrogated at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8, and thereafter 
was taken to the prison on Alexanderplatz. She was sen¬ 
tenced to a year and a half In prison for "aiding and abetting 
High Treason.” 


121 Heinz Schroder (born 1 910), around 1935. 
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’ 22 Werner Peuke (1905—1 949), during wartime. 

'Aember of the KPD. Since 1933, member of the Socialist re¬ 
sistance group "New Beginning." 

-euke was arrested at Easter, 1 936, and taken to Prlnz-AI- 
Orecht-Strasse 8 on April 1 4, 1 936. There he remained forfour 
ccys in the “Gestapo Prison" before he was transferred to 
Concentration Camp Columbiahaus. From there he was taken 
-early every day to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 for interrogation, 
-'om Fall 1 936 until 1 939 he was imprisoned In Concentration 
lamp Sachsenhausen. 

■^-“erthe war Peuke participated in the establishment of muni- 
oool administration In the Soviet Sector of Berlin. In 1948, 
3^er conflicts with the SED, he moved to the western sector of 
~e city. 


D-vd I was led into the brightly lit reception room, 
“•at familiar oppressive feeling returned. This 
'-e, though, it did not last hours but only minutes, 
i^angely enough, I did not even have to give my 
-CT!e. The man seemed to know everything, 
"-and over your valuables, take out your shoe 
aces, take off your tie." Everything was stuffed 
:i“c my hat. Suddenly he handed me a briefcase. 
vVhen I opened it I found some toilet articles and 
T^y fiancee’s handbag. Then it became clear to me 
she, too, must have been arrested. The cell 
which I was pushed had only one small win- 
row - a few centimeters square, more like a venti- 
— a table, a chair, a wooden bunk without 
Dicnkets. On the wall I detected some graffiti: 

Ss is a murder basement," “Down with Hitler." 
~*e iight in the cell burned all night. 

'"■'‘e.'ner Peuke 



123 Eberhard Hesse (1 911 -1 986), around 1935. 

He was active In the Socialist Workers' Youth (SAJ) and be¬ 
came a member of the SPD in 1930. From 1 933 on he was en¬ 
gaged in resistance work and was also associated with the 
group "New Beginning." 

On April 23, 1 936, he was taken to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 
and was subsequently sentenced to a year and half in prison. 
From 1947 to 1974 he was director of the August-Bebel-lnsti- 
tute. From 1951 to 1 961 he headed the SPD's Berlin Press Of¬ 
fice, and from 1961—1971 he was Regional Managing Direc¬ 
tor of the SPD In Berlin. He also sat in Berlin’s House of 
Deputies from 1 956 until 1 975. 



124 Karl (Carlo) Mierendorff {1897-1943), around 
1930. 
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Doctor of Philosophy, member of the SPD since 1920. 
1926—1928 Secretary of the Social Democratic Reichstag 
delegation. 1 928-1930 Press and Public Relations Officer to 
the Hessian Minister of the Interior, Wilhelm Leuschner (SPD). 
From 1 933 until January 1 938 he was imprisoned in Darm¬ 
stadt and the Concentration Camps Osthofen, Papenburg, 
Borgermoor, Torgau, Lichtenburg and Buchenwald. On De¬ 
cember 16, 1937, he was taken to the “Gestapo Prison" at 
Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 6. He was probably released on Feb¬ 
ruary 2nd, 1938. Between 1938 and 1940 he established con¬ 
tact with friends who were in the Social Democratic resistance 
movement, among them Haubach, Leuschner, MoaB and 
Leber. From 1 941 to 1 943 he worked with the "Kreisau Circle" 
[“Kreisauer Kreis" the resistance group around Count von 
Moltke]. On December 4, 1 943, Mierendorff perished during 
a bombing raid on Leipzig. 



125 Franz Kunstler (1888—1 942), while an Inmate in Con¬ 
centration Camp Oranienburg, November 3, 1 933. 

Member of the SPD since 1906, from 1917 to 1922 of the 
USPD. From 1924 to 1933 Chairman of the SPD in Berlin. From 
1 920 to 1933 a delegate to the Reichstag. 

From July 1933 until September 1934 he was held in various 
prisons and concentration camps. As he was suspected of "pre¬ 
paration to commit high treason," he was held from August 1 to 
November 28,1 938, in the "Gestapo Prison" at Prinz-Albrecht- 
Strasse 8. He died on September 10,1942, as a result of health 
damages incurred while he was held in prison. 



126 Kurt Schumacher (1895-1952), around 1 930. 


Doctor of Philosophy, since 1918 a member of the SPD. 
1942—1931 a delegate to the Wurttemberg Diet and 
1930—1 933 to the Reichstag. He sat on the executive commit¬ 
tee of the SPD's Reichstag delegation from 1 932 until 1933. 
For a period of ten years, from July 1933 on, he was uninter¬ 
ruptedly held in various concentration camps. In the summer of 
1939 he was taken from Concentration Camp Dachau to 
Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 6 for interrogation and remained for 
four months in the communal cell of the “Gestapo Prison” 
where Fritz Erler was also held for a while. After July 20, 
1944, he was arrested again and imprisoned in Concentration 
Camp Neuengamme. 

From 1946 until his death on August 20, 1952, Schumacher 
was chairman of the SPD and in 1949 became also a delegate 
to the German Federal Parliament where he chaired the SPD 
delegation. 



127 Fritz Erler (1913-1967), around 1947. 

Member of the Socialist Workers’ Youth (SAJ) in 1928, and ir 
1931 of the SPD. Until 1933 he was also district leader ir 
charge of canvassing for the SAJ Prenziauer Berg, Berlin, one 
chairman of the Socialist Union of Greater Berlin's students 
[highschool]. In 1933 he joined the resistance group "New Be¬ 
ginning" and became a member of its political steering core¬ 
mittee in 1936. 

He was arrested on November 3, 1938. In August of the fo^ 
lowing year he was held prisoner in the communal cell of the 
"Gestapo Prison" at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. After ten months 
of pretrial detention he was sentenced on September 15, 
1939, to ten years In a penitentiary for illegal political par^ 
activities. He managed to escape in April 1945 while he one 
other prisoners were being transferred. 

After the war, Erler was District Administrator [Landrat] in 
berach/Rl6. Since 1946 he was a member of the Advisory 
State Assembly [Beratende Landesversammiun^ and a dele¬ 
gate to the Diet of Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern. From 1949 te 
1967 he was a member of the German Federal ParliamertL 
From 1 957-1 964 he was deputy chairman of the SPD dele¬ 
gation In the German Federal Parliament, and from 19641c 
1 967 its chairman. During the latter period he was also depi/y 
chairman of the SPD. 
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X7L ^Protective Custody" 

the most severe measures v/hich the National Socialist State applied against any- 
aoc* who had been declared an “Enemy of State and People” was protective custody. As 
“ 'je the individual State Police branches applied for this category of arrest. Then the 
Custody Section within the Secret State Police Office processed the case and 
p«"^ually issued the requisite order after the respective approval of either the Chief of 
^Gestapo, Heinrich Muller, or of Heydrich, and in very special cases of Himmler himself 
been obtained. Protective custody was implemented in the concentration camps, 
■Hr^cdy in October 1939 it became a rule that ordinarily nobody was to be released 
“trun protective custody during the duration of the war. From May 1 943 on, the local Ce- 
XDC branches could, on their own authority, place Polish prisoners into protective cus- 
"oc* and then send them to a concentration camp. The Reich Security Main Office merely 
^QClo be informed of the matter. 

precise number of arrest orders resulting in protective custody can no longer be as- 
^^mined. When Heydrich assumed his duties as Head of the Secret State Police Office in 
^^34, all such orders were marked by the initial letter of the arrested person’s last name 
was followed by a consecutive number. One of the last orders still extant by which 
srafective custody was imposed bears the number "M 34 591This means that at least 
591 persons whose last name began with an “M" were held in protective custody until 
—■£ 5 . 

the abrogation of fundamental rights by the Decree of February 28,1 933, following 
Ibefve of the Reichstag building and with the elimination of formal reviews of Gestapo 
ipocsdures by courts of law, Gestapo imposition of protective custody and its implemen- 
in concentration camps cleared the way for whatever “special treatment" [Sonder- 
iiKtffCfydlung] the National Socialist leadership wanted to employ, in other words, the 
liquidation of any individual prisoner. 

Ife official who had been in charge of the Reich Security Main Office’s Protective Cus- 
Section stated after the wan "As an official accustomed to obey orders I could not 
passfoly imagine that the Reich leadership which had been formally recognized by all 
powers would issue unlawful orders. And with regard to the more severe orders 
1ftcr were issued, those I considered justified measures taken in wartime." 
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Text 17 

Directive of April 26, 1935 by the Secret 
State Police Office, pertaining to the check 
on sentences imposed by the courts against 
"Enemies of the State" 

Frankturt/Main, November 16, 1935. 
State Police branch 

for the administrative district Wiesbaden 
in Frankfurt am Main 
II L 3623/35. 

I am handing the following copy [of a directive] 
from the Secret State Police Office in Berlin to all 
officials and employees of II L for your informa¬ 
tion and files. 

By authorization 
signed: Wust 
witnessed: Schafer, 

Office Employee 

Copy. 

Berlin, April 26, 1 935 

Secret State Police Office 
B. No. 64479/35 222 ll/l 

1 receive constant complaints that some courts do 
not treat or punish enemies of the State with the 
severity one might think would be justified in view 
of what they have done. Criminal proceedings are 
said to have been suspended with insufficient rea¬ 
son. In other instances, punishment according to 
public sentiment seems much too light. Acquitals 
are said to have occured although the public gen¬ 
erally expects and hopes that punishment will 
surely be forthcoming. Moreover, police authorit¬ 
ies frequently complain that persons arrested and 
awaiting a decision were released, although the 
grounds for issuing an arrest warrant most cer¬ 
tainly existed. Thus, arrest warrants have been re¬ 
peatedly denied in cases where Communists had 
been proven guilty and had confessed to illegal 
activities in behalf of the KPD. (See the most recent 
case at State Police Branch II L involving the affair 
of high treason by Apel and accomplices; here a 
councilor of a lower court [Amtsgerichtsrat] did 
not want to issue an arrest warrant although evi¬ 
dence that illegal activities had been engaged in 
existed). 

The Political Police is understandably greatly in¬ 
terested in seeing political criminals justly pun¬ 
ished by German law courts in view of what they 
have done. It [i.e., the Political Police]- has no 
authority of its own to punish and therefore is 
nearly completely dependent on the court deci¬ 
sions. But as it has been given the task to fight en¬ 
emies of the State and as this responsibility has 


been placed on its shoulders, it must make it Its 
business to see to it that the courts do take suit¬ 
able measures to subdue enemies of the State. 
Every State Police branch must therefore report 
each inadequate performance by the courts. Such 
a report must include a brief summmary of the 
case in question, with emphasis on those aspects 
that reveal an unsatisfactory performance by the 
court. 

Text 18 

Directive of May 3, 1935 by the Secret Stale 
Police Office, pertaining to surveillance off 
released prisoners 

Copy! 

Berlin, May 3, 1935 

Secret State Police Office 
B.No. 64594/35-228-11 1 

To all Prussian State Police branches: 

It appears essential to place released protective 
custody prisoners or other enemies of the Stale 
considered to be especially dangerous under 
continuous surveillance. In order not to have their 
surveillance interrupted when they change domi¬ 
cile, the local police authorities must report an in¬ 
tended change of domicile by a released prisoner 
promptly to their appropriate State Police brandi. 
That State Police branch will thereupon notify the 
local police authority of the released prisoner's 
new domicile. Now should that person move tvs 
new domicile to the district of a different State Po¬ 
lice branch, then that branch must be notified ac¬ 
cordingly by the State Police branch of the district 
where the person had resided previously. The lo¬ 
cal police authority of the person's new domicile 
must be instructed in each case to continue sur¬ 
veillance and to forward relevant information 
the State Police branch. 

Should any of these persons not arrive at the new 
place of residence for which he registered [wHt 
the local police] when he handed in his change cr 
address card [Abmeidun^, then the State Policz- 
branch of the designated new domicile must check 
back with the local police authorities or the Sta^ 
Police branch of his previous place of residence -r 
order to determine whether the person has left his 
erstwhile domicile or has subsequently decided 
not to make the intended move after all. In the for¬ 
mer instance, the State Police branch of his pre¬ 
vious place of residence must list the person in the 
Deutsche Kriminalblaft\.oppxoxr. German Jouimdl 
of Criminality] in ofder to initiate a search for 
whereabouts. It may prove useful for the proper 
execution of this directive to mark the residence- 
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•egistration cards [Meldekarfen] of the persons 
concerned with the following endorsement: "In 
case of a change of domicile the State Police 
branch must be notified." The local police autho- 
nnes are to be informed accordingly. It is their re- 
soonsibility to see to it that these endorsements do 
^t come to the attention of the persons in ques- 
fon. 

5y authorization 
signed. Signature 

lext 19 

kistruction [Weisung] of March 23, 1936 by 
4ie Chief of Police of all German Member 
Slates [Lander] to the Inspector of Concen- 
kotion Camps pertaining to a more severe 
detention for prisoners who are committed 
to a concentration camp for the second time 

Copy! 

Political Commander of Police of all German 
Member States 

Berlin SW 11, March 23, 1 936 
Prinz-Albrecht- Strasse 8 

INo. U. 55/36 Ads. 

Restricted! [ Versc/j/ossen] 

*o the 

rspector of Concentration Camps 
SS Major General Eicke 

irr, all concentration camps special detachments 
to be formed for prisoners who are in a con¬ 
centration camp for a second time. The protective 
cistody files of all those who are in a concentra- 
Tor camp for a second time are not to be sub- 
intted again, on principle, for three years. The 
isuol quarterly detention reviews are not appli¬ 
cable to these prisoners. 

^ to correspondence, I allow four times a year 
Tcr writing and receiving a letter. 

'^^rking time: ten hours a day. 

Vo smoking will be permitted. 

Money received from home cannot exceed 10 
'^'chsmarks quarterly. 

*ockages may not be received at all. 

~Vese prisoners shall be singled out by special 
workings on their clothing. 

Sgned : H. Himmler. 


Text 20 

Directive of January 25, 1938 by the Reich 
Minister of the Interior to the Secret State Po¬ 
lice Office pertaining to "Protective Custody” 

Copy 

Berlin, January 25, 1 938 
Reich Minister of the Interior 

l.S-V 1 No. 70/37-179-g 
To 

the Secret State Police Office. 

Subject: Protective Custody 
The following regulations pertaining to protective 
custody will become effective as of February 1, 
1938. [...] 

[...] 

§ 1 - 

Applicability. 

Protective Custody may be authorized by the Se¬ 
cret State Police as a coercive measure in combat¬ 
ing all hostile activities toward people and state 
on the part of individuals whose atittude puts the 
existence and security of people and state at risk. 
Protective custody may not be imposed for penal 
purposes or as a substitute for penal imprison¬ 
ment. Actions subject to punishment must be tried 
in courts of law. 

§ 2 . 

Jurisdiction. 

(1) Protective custody may be imposed exclu¬ 
sively by the Secret State Police Office. 

(2) Requests for the imposition of protective cus¬ 
tody are to be directed by the Regional Com¬ 
mands of the Secret State Police or the Secret 
State Police branches, respectively, to the Secret 
State Police Office. Each request must be thor¬ 
oughly substantiated whereby the arguments of 
the person arrested must be taken into consider¬ 
ation. A copy of the interrogation report of the 
temporarily arrested individual is to be for¬ 
warded immediately. 

(3) Protective custody may only be imposed after 
the accused has had a chance to be heard before¬ 
hand on the charges against him. 

§3. 

Temporary Arrest. 

(1) The Secret State Police Office, the Regional 
Commands of the Secret State Police and the 
State Police branches are authorized, according 
to the preconditions laid down in § 1, to order the 
temporary arrest of an individual 
a) if th^e is concern that he will abuse his state of 
freedom to engage in activities hostile to the 
state. 
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b) if he threatens to eliminate evidence, 
c} if he is suspected of planning to escape. 

(2) The accused must be informed by deposition 
within 24 hours after his arrest at the latest that he 
is under temporary arrest. 

(3) An individual held under temporary arrest 
must be released not later than ten days after the 
day he was arrested, unless the Secret State Po¬ 
lice has in the meantime imposed protective cus¬ 
tody (5). 

[...] 

§ 6 . 

Implementation. 

Protective custody is to be implemented on prin¬ 
ciple in state-run concentration camps. 

[...] 

§9. 

Implementing Regulations. 

The requisite implementing regulations will be is¬ 
sued by the Chief of Security Police. 

Signed: Frick 

Text 21 

Directive of October 26, 1939, by the Reich 
Security Main Office, Department IV (Ge¬ 
stapo), pertaining to "implementation of 
Protective Custody” 

Berlin, October 26, 1939 
Top Secret! 

Reich Security Main Office 
Department IV 

B. No. 409 39 g. Rs. [Top Secret] 

a) To all Regional and Local Commands of the 
Secret State Police 

b) To the Secret State Police Office (according to 
short distribution list C), 

for information purposes 

a) To all Inspectors of Security Police and Secu¬ 
rity Service, 

b) To the General Inspector of the reinforced SS 
Death’s Head Regiments (with 8 copies for the 
camps). 

Subject: Implementation of Protective Custody. 

By order of the Reichsfuhrer-SS and Chief of Ger¬ 
man Police all protective custody prisoners com¬ 
mitted to a concentration camp during wartime 
are to be assigned to a separate punitive detach¬ 
ment. Only protective custody prisoners who have 
been sent to a camp by the police as a preventive 
measure (especially A-File), or who have been ex¬ 
plicitly exempted as stated in their letter of trans¬ 
fer, will be exempt from this order. 

These exceptions, however, require the approval 


of the Secret State Police Office and, if applic¬ 
able, must be applied for at Section II D. 

In order to achieve a more far-reaching deterring 
effect the following must be observed in each indi¬ 
vidual case; 

1) If a protective custody prisoner who was sent 
to a concentration camp had worked in a fac¬ 
tory [Betrieb], and if his hostile attitude to the 
State and his alienation from the community 
had been conducive to influence the discipline 
or, respectively, the will to work etc. on the 
part of his fellow workers, then care must be 
taken to make his commitment to a concentra¬ 
tion camp public by means of a public notice. 

2) In more severe cases it might be added to such 
an announcement that the person committed 
to a camp has been assigned to a punitive de¬ 
tachment because of his conduct. 

3) Under no circumstances must the duration of 
detention be mentioned even if, for instance, 
the Reichsfuhrer-SS and Chief of German Po¬ 
lice, or the Chief of Security Police and Securi¬ 
ty Service respectively should have already 
determined the duration of detention. 

To the outside, the duration of detention in a 
concentration camp must always be indicated 
as "indefinitely.” 

Conversely, there are no objections to a clev¬ 
erly launched whispering campaign which in 
more severe cases may heigthen the deterring 
effect, conceivable along the line of it having 
been said that the individual committed, given 
the severity of his case, would not be released 
for another two or three years. 

4) In individual cases the Reichsfuhrer-SS and 
Chief of German Police will impose corporal 
punishment in addition to commitment to a 
concentration camp. In the future, such orders 
will also be communicated to the requisite Re¬ 
gional and Local Command of the State Po¬ 
lice. In cases like these there are also no ob¬ 
jections if, as in No. 3, paragraph 3, word of 
the heightened severity [of the punishment] be 
spread around as long as this will be condu¬ 
cive to increase the deterring effect, 

5) It is understood that only particularly suitable 
and reliable persons will be chosen forthe dis¬ 
semination of such information. 

6) The Regional and Local Commands of the 
State Police will submit to me a brief report on 
their respective experiences by February 7^ 
1940. 

Acting as deputy: 
signed: Muller 
Witnessed: 

Office employee [female]. 
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fcxt22 

Directive of January 31,1940 by the Reichs- 
IShrer-SS and Chief of German Police per- 
laining to contacts between German women 
mud prisoners of war 

Berlin, January 31,1 940 

Beichsfuhrer-SS 

Old Chief of German Police 

lithe Reich Ministry of the Interior 

SI VI No. 861 Vl/39-176-7-Sdb.StGBfCri- 

■inal Code]. 

1b: 

ol The Regional and Local Commands of the 
State Police, 

fa) Commanders of Security Police and Security 
Service, 

for your information 

u 

Subject; Contacts with Prisoners of War. 

L German women and girls whose contacts with 
prisoners of war are of a nature which grossly 
offends the sound instincts of the people are to 
be taken into protective custody until further 
notice, and are to be committed to a concen¬ 
tration camp for at least one year. A gross of¬ 
fense of the sound instincts of the people 
would be any social intercourse (e.g. parties, 
dances), and especially all sexual intercourse. 
Wl Should women and girls of a locality want to 
pillory the woman in question publicly, or 
want to shave off her hair prior to her trans¬ 
portation to a concentration camp, the police 
is not to intervene. 

Signed: Himmler 
Witnessed; 

Administrative Secretary, 


Hxf 23 

Directive of August 27, 1941 by the Chief of 
Security Police and Security Service pertain- 
m§ to the arrest of "elements hostile to the 
SMe” after onset of war with the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. 

iedin, August 27, 1941. 

Chief of Security Police 
and Security Service 
VC2Allg. No. 41 334. 

Confidential I 

Regional and Local Commands of the State 
Police, 


b) Commanders of Security Police and Security 
Service, 

c) All sections of Department IV of the RSMO, 

d) Department V. 

For your information 
To: 

e) The Inspectors of Security Police and Security 
Service 

f) The Commanders of Security Police and Se¬ 
curity Service 

g) IV GSt. for the file of directives (2 copies) 

h) Division I B (1 2 copies) 

Subject: Fundamental Directive of the Reichsfuh- 
rer-SS and Chief of German Police pertaining to 
the arrest of elements hostile to the state after the 
onset of the campaign against the Soviet Union. 
In response to reports of important events relating 
to the domain of the State Police the Reichsfuh- 
rer-SSand Chief of German Police has ordered in 
individual cases extended protective custody and 
transport to a concentration camp. The agencies 
concerned have been kept informed of all rele¬ 
vant decisions in order to take further appropriate 
initiatives. 

In view of mounting activities and comments hos¬ 
tile to the state since the campaign against the So¬ 
viet Union has begun, the Reichsfuhrer-SS and 
Chief of German Police has now come to the fun¬ 
damental determination that "all slanderous 
priests [Pfaffen], Czechs and Poles hostile to Ger¬ 
many as well as Communists and similar scum will 
be sent to a concentration camp for an extended 
period of time as a matter of principle.” 

In order to make sure that this directive does not 
remain restricted to applications for protective 
custody submitted in the usual manner, but can be 
considered prior to the submission of applica¬ 
tions, I notify [you] of this directive. 

As far as the initiation of criminal proceedings is 
concerned, an application should be made for re¬ 
newed arrest [Rucksisfierung]. I thereby ask all 
public prosecutors to cooperate with the State 
Police in matters of general pardons, cases of pa¬ 
role, etc. 

This directive is to be treated as confidential. 
Neither the prisoners nor any other person must 
know about it. 

This directive is not meant for local or district po¬ 
lice authorities. 

Acting as deputy: 
signed: Muller 
Witnessed: 

Office employee (female). 
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"Protective Custody" and "Preventive Cus¬ 
tody" [Vorbeugungshaft] for Homosexuals 


Homosexuals in the Third Reich v/ere persecuted 
with particular vehemence and way beyond the 
existing provisions of the criminal law code. They 
were not only subject to "protective custody" but 
to "preventive custody" as well. Both led to impris¬ 
onment in a concentration camp. Male homosex¬ 
uality was seen as a threat to the "people’s com¬ 
munity" [Vofksgemeinschaft) and was incompat¬ 
ible with the principles of racial population poli¬ 
cies. The widespread prejudices against homo¬ 
sexuality were also used by the National Social¬ 
ist leadership for propaganda purposes; in 1934, 
when Rohm was murdered; in 1 936/1 937, during 
the staged "moral trials" of Catholic priests and 


members of religious orders; and in 1938, when 
General von Fritsch was deprived of his high com¬ 
mand of the Army. 

In 1936, a "Central Reich Agency to fight Homo¬ 
sexuality and Abortion" was established in the 
Prussian State Office of the Criminal Police; and 
as early as 1 934, a "Special Department Homo¬ 
sexuality" had been created within the Secret 
State Police Office. From 1 939 on, both institu¬ 
tions belonged to the Reich Security Main Office. 
In 1 935, Article 175 of the criminal code was ex¬ 
panded, with more severe provisions added to it. 
Thousands of homosexuals — there are no precise 
figures — were imprisoned in concentration 
camps. These "men with the pink triangle" were 
subject to special harassment on the part of the 
guards; their death rate was markedly higher than 
that of other categories of prisoners. 
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128 On June 29, 1935 the State Police Office In Dusseldorf 
placed into protective custody a young man suspected of ho¬ 
mosexuality. (See Abstract 7 in Appendix). 


129 Arrest report of April 8, 1 93^by the supervisory pol'r- 
ical branch of the Secret State Police in Essen, pertaining to tr» 
arrest of a person suspected of homosexuality. (See Abstract? 
in Appendix). 
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Text 24; 

A report of March 11,1935 by SS First Lieute¬ 
nant Carl Marks, pertaining to a raid made 
by Gestapo and SS on homosexuals in Ber¬ 
lin 

Carl Marks 
SS First Lieutenant 
Lelbsfandarte SS Adolf Hitler 
11th Company [Sturm] 

Berlin-Lichterfelde, March 11, 1935 
Report! 

On March 9, 1935, the company under my com¬ 
mand provided 20 men for a commando to sup¬ 
port officers of the Gestapo during a raid on ho¬ 
mosexuals. 

The Commando departed from the barracks in 
two trucks at 9:15 p.m. and reported as ordered 
to Chief Inspector Kanthak at 10 p.m. In addition 
to our commando, 10 to 12 police officers had 
been assigned to participate in the raid. Some of 
them were appointed to make sure beforehand 
that the execution [of the raid] would proceed as 
planned. A few of them returned before our de¬ 
ployment began. Meanwhile Chief Inspector K. 
briefed me on the operation. 

At 10:45 p.m. we departed from Gestapo head¬ 
quarters and rode in several trucks to the restau¬ 
rant "Weinmeister Klause" on Weinmeisterstrasse 
where many persons with homosexual tendencies 
were believed to hang out. According to prior ar¬ 
rangements, two of our men sealed off the exits of 
the restaurant; they had been given orders not to 
allow anybody to leave but to admit everybody 
who wanted to come in. Eight men, previously 
designated, blocked off the space in front of the 
bar from the other part of the restaurant. Two men 
searched the toilets. Chief Inspector K. and his of¬ 
ficers removed all suspicious looking persons 
from the tables and ordered them to join those 
who had been previously told to line up in front of 
the bar. Then they were loaded onto the trucks 
and, guarded by our men, were taken to Gestapo 
headquarters. Among those arrested was also a 
woman who was said to be in posession of inflam¬ 
matory Soviet-Russian pamphlets. From the court¬ 
yard of Gestapo headquarters those arrested 
were taken, again under guard, to the hallway on 
the fourth floor and to the sections that handled 
such cases. Here they had to line up in alphabet¬ 
ical order and, guarded by our men, with their 
faces to the wall, wait for their interrogation. The 
interrogation began at once, conducted by most 
of the previously mentioned police officers. After 


these men had been interrogated they were 
moved to another part of the hallway where they 
had to wait for the decisions regarding their guilt 
or innocence. Here too they were guarded by our 
men. 

Once the interrogations of those first arrested had 
started. Chief Inspector K. and some of his men not 
immediately needed for interrogations resumed 
the raid, accompanied by the rest of our men. 

[...] 



130 Josef Meisinger (1899-1947), around 1940. 

Josef Meisinger, a Bavarian Criminal Police official, worked 
from 1934 on in the Secret State Police Office in Berlin. His 
special assignment was to monitor activities within the Na¬ 
tional Socialist Party and its various affiliated organizations 
(for example, corruption). In addition, he was also in charge of 
Section II S, which handled homosexual matters, and from 
1936 on headed the "Central Reich Agency to fight Homosex¬ 
uality and Abortion." In 1939 he became Deputy Commander 
of Special Unit IV, and in April 1940 was appointed Com¬ 
mander of Security Police and Security Service in Warsaw. In 
October 1940 he was assigned to Tokyo as a police attache. 
There he wa»arrested by the Americans in 1945, was extra¬ 
dited to Poland in 1946 and executed in Warsaw in 1947 be¬ 
cause of crimes committed while commanding the Security Po¬ 
lice there. 
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3.8. Concentration Camps 

Next to the standardization of the Political Police it was Himmler's second objective to 
centralize the concentration camps. During the period 1933-1934 the wild, i.e. mo - 
dal camps run by Stormtroopers were closed down or placed under the administration of 
the state On July 7, 1934, the Reichsfuhrer-SS appointed Theodor Eicke, who had run 
Camp Dachau since the summer of 1933, as Inspector of Concentration Camps. In addi¬ 
tion to the reorganization of the camps, Eicke systematized the terrorist treatment of pn- 
soners in conjunction with the guard units under his command, subsequently known offi¬ 
cially as "Death’s Head Units." In 1939, six camps existed with roughly 21.000 prisoners: 
Dachau, Sachsenhausen, Buchenwald, Flossenburg, Mauthausen and Ravensbruck 
Although the camps were initially under the direction of the SS Main Office, Eicke 
preserved his independent position. In 1942, Himmler placed the cam^ now in the 
charge of Eicke’s successor, Richard Glucks, under the control of the Mam Office for Eco¬ 
nomic Administration [ Wiiischaftsverwaltungshauptamf] of the SS as Departmenta ivi- 
sion D 5. The enormous increase of the number of inmates once war had broken out in¬ 
creased the already existing tendency of exploiting camp inmates systematically fw 
labor. From this point on it was merely a small step toward that murderous treatment of 
prisoners referred to as "extermination through labor," which hit the Jewish prisoners 

ThTcomposition of prisoners changed during the war, and in 1945 roughly 90% of them 
were non-Germans. In 1944, 20 concentration camps with 165 satellite forced labor 
camps existed. Two figures will reveal the disastrous conditions in the camps, where i^ 
mates were defenseless and totally at the mercy of their guards: during the second half of 
1942, 57.503 inmates out of 95,000 died, and in the first eight months of 1943, over 
60,000. In January 1945 over 700,000 human beings were imprisoned in the camp^ 
200,000 of them women. 40,000 guards secured this portion of the SS State at the end of 

the war. 


132 Rudolf Diels, Head of the Secret State Police Offi^ 
addresses inmates of Concentration Camp Oranienburg prior 
to their release in December 1933. 
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3.8. Concentration Camps 



' Entrance gate to Concentration Camp Oranienburg, in 1933. 
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3.8. Concentration Camps 



1 33 Inspection on May 8, 1 936, of a pictorial sign pointing 
to Concentration Camp Dachau. From the left: Karl Wolff 
(Chief of the Reichsfuhrer-SS' personal staff), Himmler and R j- 
dolf Hess. 


I 


135 Map of the concentration camps. 

Top left reads: The most important concentration cc“vr^ r 
Third Reich. Lower right, legend: 

Concentration camps 
cities 

frontiers of 1 937 

Greater German Reich, 1 942. 
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'S6 Forced labor by inmates In Concentration Camp 
Necengamme, around 1 941 /l 942. 
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3.8. Concentration Camps 



137 Standing formation in Concentration Camp Sachsen- 
hausen, around 1 940/41. 



1 38 Prisoner in the electric fence of a concentration camp. 








4. Persecution, Extermination, Resistance 


4.1. The German Jews 1933 — 38 

Beyond the fight against and the elimination of political opponents, the terror of the NS 
State was directed above all against the Jewish population, the "racial-political main en¬ 
emy." Ever since Hitler’s rule began, it had been a primary objective of National Socialist 
Germany to slander, isolate and expel the German Jews. Within the range of prevailing 
political opportunities between 1 933 and 1 939, Jews were deprived of their occupatio¬ 
nal possibilities, became targets of anti-Semitic hatred and slander campaigns in every 
sphere of public life, and were forced with all available means into emigration. 
Increasingly isolated from the rest of the population by the promulgation of the "Nurem¬ 
berg Laws," deprived of any long-range hopes for making a living because of the begin¬ 
ning "Aryanization," and by their systematic exclusion from one occupation after the 
other, Jews were deprived step by step of all opportunities to live in their homeland. The 
November pogrom of 1 938 had the objective of excluding German Jews once and for all 
from economic life, pushing them toward emigration by the increasing pressure of mass 
arrests. Whereas until 1938 the most important initiators of anti-Jewish campaigns had 
oeen primarily agencies of state and party, the year 1 938 marked the transfer of this ini- 
notive to the Secret State Police. From January 1 939 on it was Reinhard Heydrich who 
was in charge of the "Solution of the Jewish Question." 


Oironology - until December 1938 - of all 
Measures taken to persecute the Jews and to 
deprive them of their rights 

^■| 1J 933 

"ioycott" of all Jewish places of business by 
Stxmtroopers and SS throughout the entire Reich. 

^il 1, 1933 

-.^zwfo "Restore Professional Bureaucracy" results 
n ^ discharge of "non-Aryan" officials. 

jusy 1 A, 1933 

of Annulment of Previous Naturalization 
aec of Revocation of German Citizenship"; this 
directed primarily against Jews from the for- 
■»r German territories in the east who had ob- 
TOned citizenship after 1918. 

iecromber 22, 1 933 

JEW of the Reich Cultural Chamber: Exclusion of 
*wish artists and all Jews active in the cultural 

WCOr. 

-Dcober 4, 1 933 

jffiw of Editors: Exclusion of Jewish editors. 


May 21, 1935 

Military Service Act: "Aryan descent" becomes 
prerequisite for military service. 

Summer 1935 

"Jews not wanted here!" — Signs at village en¬ 
trances, places of business and in restaurants are 
on the increase. 

September 15, 1 935 

At a special session held in conjunction with the 
NSDAP's "Reich Party Rally," the Reichstag 
passes the anti-Semitic "Nuremberg Laws," i.e. 
the "Reich Citizenship Law," and the "Law for the 
Protection of German Blood and German Honor" 
[" Blufschufzgesefz ”]. 

November 1 4, 1 935 

The 1 st Ordinance supplementing the "Reich Citi¬ 
zenship Law" defines the meaning of "Jew" and 
leads to the abrogation of the right to vote and to 
hold public office. It also leads to the discharge of 
all Jewish officials, including former frontline 
fighters [in the First World War] and defines "per¬ 
sons of mixed blood" [“Mischlings"-sfafus]. 
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4.1. The German Jews 1 933-38 


November 14, 1 935 

The 1 st Ordinance supplementing the "Blufschufz- 
gesetz leads to the prohibition of marriages be¬ 
tween Jews and "persons of mixed blood in the 
second degree." 

June 12, 1937 

Secret directive by Heydrich ordering "protective 
custody" for all "defilers of race" once the regular 
legal proceedings are concluded. 

March 28, 1 938 

The law on the legal situation of Jewish religious 
communal associations deprives Jewish congre¬ 
gations of the status of corporations under public 
law. 

April 22, 1938 

Ordinance concerning the "camouflage of Jewish 
business establishments." 

April 26,1938 

The ordinance about registration of all Jewish 
capital above 5000,- Reichsmarks is a prepara¬ 
tory step toward the future exclusion [of Jews] 
from the economy. 

June 1 938 

Finance offices and police stations draw up lists 
of wealthy Jews. 

June 9, 1938 

Destruction of the Munich synagogue. 

June 14, 1938 

The 3rd Ordinance supplementing the "Reich Citi¬ 
zenship Law" leads to the registration and mark¬ 
ing of all Jewish business establishments. 

June 15, 1938 

During the so-called "June Action," 1,500 Jewish 
citizens with a police record, including, for in¬ 
stance, anyone convicted of traffic violations, are 
arrested and sent to concentration camps, 

July 23, 1938 

Adoption of a special identification card for Jews 
as of January 1, 1939. 

July 25, 1938 

The 4th Ordinance supplementing the "Reich Citi¬ 
zenship Law" strikes all Jewish physicians off the 
Medical Register as of September 30, 1 938, and 
henceforth permits them medical practice only in 
exceptional cases and as "caretaker of the sick" 
[Krankenbebandier], exclusively for Jews. 

August 1 0, 1 938 

Destruction of the Nuremberg synagogue. 

August 17, 1938 

The 2nd Ordinance pertaining to the execution of 
the "Law about Changes of Family Names and 


First Names" forces Jewish citizens to adopt the 
mandatory first names of "Israel" and "Sara" re¬ 
spectively as of January 1, 1 939. 

September 27, 1 938 

The 5th Ordinance supplementing the "Reich Crti- 
zenship Law" deprives all Jewish lawyers of their 
right to practice law as of November 30, 1938, 
and permits further activity only tor Jews, as so- 
called "Jewish Advisers” {Konsulenfen], 

October 5, 1938 

All passports of Jews are stamped with a "J". 
October 28, 1938 

Expulsion of between 15,000 and 17,000 so- 
called "stateless" and originally Polish Jews to 
Poland, many of whom had lived in Germany for 
decades, 

November 7, 1 938 

Fatal assassination attempt on the German Em¬ 
bassy Councillor vom Rath in Paris by Herschdl 
Grynszpan, whose parents were affected by Ac 
expulsion. 

November 9/10, 1938 

A state-run pogrom against the Jewish populafio* 
throughout all of Germany, the so-called "Reicftr 
Crystal Night." The destruction included syno- 
gogues, business establishments, apartmerf 
buildings. Over 26,000 male Jews were arrested 
many severely maltreated. 

November 12, 1 938 

Ordinance about a "Punitive Payment" [Suhmh 
leisfung] of the Jews to the amount of one bilicv 
Reichsmarks. 

November 1 2, 1 938 

The ordinance to exclude all Jews from the G0= 
man economy results in the closing of all 
business establishments and further meastr^ 
along similar lines. 

November 12, 1 938 

The ordinance pertaining to the "Restoratio* 3 
Clean Streets" [" Wiederhersfellung des Strasaw^ 
bi/des"] by Jewish commercial enterprises tc* lsl 
the Jews themselves to pay for all damages 
fered on November 9 and 10. 

November 12, 1938 

The Jewish population is henceforth excKoK 
from all cultural functions such as theater, 
concerts, variety shows, exhibitions and circa» 

November 15, 1 938 ^ 

Jewish children are barred from attending 
as of this date. 
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November 28, 1 938 

1 oolice ordinance about Jews appearing in pub¬ 
ic restricts Jewish citizens from moving about 
and finding places to live. 

Z3ecember 3, 1 938 

•Nil Jewish citizens must hand in their driver’s li- 
zsnses. In Berlin, establishment of a zone Jews are 
'broidden to enter [Judenbann]. 


December 1 3, 1 938 

An ordinance pertaining to the forced sale of Jew¬ 
ish commercial enterprises, business establish¬ 
ments, etc., so-called "Aryanization." Jews must 
sell their property at ridiculously low prices and 
then deposit the proceeds in blocked accounts. 
During wartime these assets were then confis¬ 
cated by the German Reich. 
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140 Stormtrooper sentries in front of a Jewish-owned store 
in Berlin on April 1, 1933. 



141 A shop window in Berlin with anti-Semitic graffiti and 
"boycott" slogans on April 1,1933. 


Text 25: 

"Law for the Protection of German Blood 
German Honor" of September 15, 1935 

Imbued with the realization that the purfl> 
man blood is a prerequisite for the conti* 
istence of the German people, and inspirec r 
inflexible will to protect the German Ncr ; 
all times to come, the Reichstag has uncsr— 
passed the following law which is here--^ 
mulgated: 

§1 

(1) Marriages between Jews and subject ~ 
man or related [artverwandf] blood cr» 
den. Marriages concluded in spite o-* r 
and void, even if concluded abroad tc c- ~ ' 
this law. 

(2) Only the State Attorney may initicne : 
ment claim. 

§2 

Extramarital sexual intercourse be"*^» 
and subjects of German or related 
bidden. 
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143 Entrance to a German village in 1935. The sign in the 
picture reads: "Jews enter this village at their own risk." 


§3 

Jews may not employ in their households female 
subjects of German or related blood under 45 
years of age. 

§4 

(1) Jews are forbidden to fly the national flag of 
the Reich or display the national colors. 

(2) They may, however, show the Jewish colors. 
The right to do so is protected by the State. 

§5 

(1) Anybody violating the injunction listed in § 1 
will be punished by detention in a penitentiary. 

(2) Any male violating the injunction listed in § 2 
will be punished by either a prison term or a pen¬ 
itentiary term. 

(3) Anybody violating any of the provisions listed 
in either § 3 or § 4 will be punished by imprison¬ 
ment up to one year and a fine, or by either of 
these penalties. 

§6 

The Reich Minister of the Interior, in agreement 
with the Fuhrer’s Deputy and the Reich Minister of 
Justice, will issue the legal and administrative 
stipulations reqired to implement and supplement 
this law. 

§7 

The law becomes effective the day after it is pro¬ 
mulgated, Article 3, however, only as of January 
1, 1936. 


Nuremberg, September 15, 1 935, 

at the Reich Party Rally of Liberty [Reichsparfertag 

der Freiheif] 

The Fuhrerand Reich Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler 

Reich Minister of the Interior 
Frick 

Reich Minister of Justice 
Dr. Gurtner 

The Fuhrer’s Deputy 
R. Hess 

Reich Minister without portfolio 

Text 26 

Telex Message of November 9, 1938 Froit 
the Secret State Police Office, Departmefrfl 
to all Regional and Local Commands of 
State Police, pertaining to the preparatioa 
the pogrom against Jews 

Berlin, No. 234 404 November 9,1 
To all Regional and Local Commands of the 
Police-Attention: Chiefs or Deputies 
This telex must be delivered at once in the fss*i^ 
possible manner. 

1. Operations against Jews, in particular ogor' 
their synagogues, will commence very sat 
throughout Germany. There must be no inter* 
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144 "April Boycott," 1933. The sign reads; "Jewish business! 
Whoever buys here will be photographed." 


cnce. However, arrangements should be made, in 
consultation with the General Police, to prevent 
looting and other excesses. 

2. Any vital archival material that might be in the 
synagogues must be secured by the fastest pos¬ 
sible means. 

3l Preparations must be made for the arrest of 
bom 20.000 to 30.000 Jews within the Reich. In 
praticular, affluent Jews are to be selected. Fur- 
Aer d irectives will be forthcoming during the 
course of the night. 

4 . Should Jews be found in the possession of 
^reapons during the impending operations, the 
■ost severe measures must be taken. 

SS Verfugungsfruppen [forerunner of the Combat 
1Waffen)-SS] and General SS may be called in 
fcrthe overall operations. The State Police must 
mder all circumstances maintain control of the 
operations by taking appropriate measures. 

Addendum for the Cologne State Police: 

Ibe Cologne synagogue contains paiTiculary im¬ 
portant material. This must be secured at once in 
Ae fastest possible manner and in consultation 
the Security Service. 

Gestapo II Muller 
This telex is classified "Secret." 

to 27 

Wmaee of November 12, 1938 pertaining to 
m Punitive Payment [Suhneleistung] by all 
^bws who are German Subjects” 

Vp hostile attitude of Jewry toward the German 
Mople and Reich, an attitude which does not even 
Aink from committing cowardly murder, de- 
wkIs decisive resistance and severe retaliation, 
ifeuant to the Decree for the Execution of the 
^::;^-Year-Plan of October 1 8, 1936 [Reichsge- 
nstzbiaft I, p. 887), I therefore issue the following 
»ree: 


§1 

A payment of 1,000,000,000 Reichsmarks is here¬ 
with imposed upon all Jews collectively who are 
German subjects. 

§2 

Stipulations for implementation will be issued by 
the Reich Minister of Finance in agreement with 
the other Reich ministers concerned. 

Berlin, November 12, 1 938. 

Plenipotentiary for the Four-Year-Plan 

Goring 

Field Marshal 



145 Destroyed stores in Berlin on November 10, 1938, the 
morning after the pogrom. 
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4-2. The German Jews 1939-45 

When the deportations of German Jews began in October 1 941, only 163,969 of the 
roughly 500,000 Jews who had lived in Germany in 1933 still resided in the so-called 
"Alfreich" [Germany with its 1937 borders]. Under the direction of the Jewish Section (IV 
B 4) in the Reich Security Main Office and with the participation of all police agencies as 
well as other state agencies as far as they had jurisdiction to do so, the Jews were de¬ 
prived of their remaining property and deported to the east. Destinations of the deport¬ 
ation trains were at first the ghettos of Lodz (Litzmannstadt), Kovno, Riga, Warsaw, 
Minsk, and several localities in the Lublin district. There they became victims of the execu¬ 
tion commandos of SS and police units or were taken to the extermination camps in Po¬ 
land. Since mid-1942 the destination of the death trains was increasingly Auschwitz-Bir- 
kenau. The Security Police deported persons over the age of 65 to the so-called "Senior 
Citizens Ghetto" [Alfersghefto] Theresienstadt, where large numbers of them fell victim to 
the devastating conditions there, or they were moved on to the extermination sites and 
camps further east. 

The Secret State Police and participating state agencies within the territory of the Reich 
saw to it, through an unprecedented process of expropriation, that the Jewish population 
died a "civic death" before being physically annihilated. 


Chronology of how the Jews between 1939 
and 1945 were deprived of their civil rights, 
persecuted and exterminated 

January 17, 1939 

8th Ordinance supplementing the Reich Citizen¬ 
ship Law (Jewish dentists, veterinarians, and apo¬ 
thecaries lose the right to practice their respective 
professions). 

January 24, 1939 

Founding of the "Reich Central Agency for Jewish 
Emigration." 

April 30, 1939 

Law on the housing of Jews. Preparations are 
made to consolidate Jewish families in "Jewish 
houses" [Judenhduser]. 

July 4, 1939 

10th Ordinance supplementing the Reich Citizen¬ 
ship Law (establishment of the "National Associ¬ 
ation of Jews in Germany" [Reichsvereinigung der 
Juden in Deutschland]. 

September 1, 1939 

Restrictions on movements. In summertime, curfew 
at 9 p.m., in wintertime at 8 p.m. 

September 23, 1939 
Confiscation of all radio receivers. 


October 12, 1939 

First deportations from the “Osfmark" [Austriol 
and the "Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia* 
to Poland. 

November 23, 1 939 

All Jews in the Cenera/gouvernemenf are ob4^ 
gated to be clearly marked as Jews, 

February 12/13,1940 

Deportation of the Stettin Jews to Poland (Lubfir 
District). 

April 20, 1940 

Secret directive of the Supreme Command of “e 
Army (Persons of mixed blood [Mischlinge] ond 
husbands of Jewish wives must be discharged. 

October 22, 1 940 

Deportation of Jews from Alsace-Lorraine, 
Saar region and Baden to southern France. 

September 1, 1941 

Police directive about obligatory distinguishiiip* 
marks for Jews (introduction of the "Jewish star* r 
Germany as of September 19, 1 941). 

October 17, 1941 

Deportations of the Gefman Jews (from the 
reich”) begin, first to Lodz, Kovno, Minsk, Rigrf 
and the Lublin District, subsequently to Auschwfe 
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October 23,1941 
■on on Jewish emigration. 

November 25, 1 941 

llfh Ordinance supplementing the Reich Citizen- 
Ap Law (confiscation of Jewish capital at the 
of deportation). 

Jimary 20, 1 942 

Wannsee Discussion ("Wannsee Conference") 
oboutthe deportation and extermination of Euro¬ 
pean Jewry ("Final Solution"). 

Morch 26, 1942 

-WwKJuncement of marking Jewish apartments in 
Gefmany. 

24, 1 942 

icsn on the use of public transportation. 

Jbne 2, 1942 

Deportations to Theresienstadt begin, 
am 30,1942 

Ai Jewish schools within Germany must perma- 
aentfy close. 

February 27, 1 943 

Deportation of those German Jews working in 
iefitn in the armament industry ("Factory Action"). 

1,1943 

13th Ordinance Supplementing the Reich Citizen- 
tfip Law (all Jews in Germany are placed under 
^eice law [Polizeirechf]. 


^2a 

ftecree of October 23, 1941 by the Reich Se- 
ttriiy Main Office, pertaining to the ban on 
^wtsh emigration. 

Berlin, October 23, 1941 
tech Security Main Office 
%B4b(RZ) 2920/4 Ig (984) 
t the Authorized Representative of the Chief of 
Sc Qifit/ Police and Security Service for Belgium 
VC France 

^ SS Brigadier General Thomas, Brussels 

aafaiect: Emigration of Jews Secret! 

teerence; none 

Reichsfuhrer-SS and Chief of German Police 
te directed that the emigration of Jews is to be 
tetod at once. (The evacuation operations re- 
mdr. unaffected by this decree). I ask you to notify 
te appropriate German authorities within their 
tevnirtrotive regions of this decree. 

0#y in individual cases of a very particular na- 
for instance, if national interests might be po¬ 


sitively affected, may the emigration of some indi¬ 
vidual Jews be granted as long as a ruling to this 
effect has been obtained beforehand from the 
Reich Security Main Office. 

Acting as deputy signed: Muller 


Text 29 

Express letter of October 24, 1941 by the 
Chief of General Police, pertaining to the de¬ 
portation of Jews from the "Altreich" and the 
"Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia." 

Berlin, October 24, 1 941 
NW 7, Unter den Linden 74 
Chief of General Police 
Kdo.g2(01)No.514ll/41 (g) 

Secret! 

Express Letter 

Subject: Evacuation of Jews from the Altreich and 
the Protectorate. 

1. ) During the period November 1 to December 4, 
1941, the Security Police of the Altreich, the Ost- 
mark [Austria] and the Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia will ship 50,000 Jews to the east 
into the vicinities of Riga and Minsk. Resettlement 
will take place by means of railway transports 
[Reichsbahn], with each train carrying 1,000 per¬ 
sons. The transport trains will be assembled in 
Berlin, Hamburg, Hanover, Dortmund, Muenster, 
Duesseldorf, Cologne, Frankfurt/Main, Kassel, 
Stuttgart, Nuremberg, Munich, Vienna, Breslau, 
Prague, and Brunn. 

2. ) Based on agreements with the Chief of Security 
Police and Security Service, the transport trains 
will be guarded by General Police, which will 
furnish escort units, each 1 [person in command] to 
12 [policemen] in strength. Details must be 
worked out with the appropriate local adminis¬ 
trative branches of the Security Service. 

The task of the escort units will be completed as 
soon as they have delivered the transports pro¬ 
perly to the appropriate Security Police branches 
at the places of destination. They will then return 
without delay to their home stations. 

3. ) The costs arising from furnishing escort units 
will be born by the Chief of Security Police. An ac¬ 
count of the costs incurred by the police adminis¬ 
trations is to be handed in to the Chief of Security 
Police at the termination of each transport. 

signed: Daluege. 
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Text 30 

Report of November 13, 1941 by the Sector 
Command North, Litzmannstadt (Lodz), per¬ 
taining to the arrival of transports of de¬ 
ported Jews. 

Litzmannstadt, November 13,1941 
Sector Command Noiih 
-la(J)- 

Report of Developments 

Subject: Shipment of 20,000 Jews and 5,000 
Gypsies to the Ghetto Litzmannstadt. 

Reference: Special Orders - S 1 a (J) - of October 
14, 1941 and Novembers, 1941. 

1. Jews: 

During the period of October 16, 1941 until No¬ 
vember 4, 1941 inclusively, 19,827 Jews were 
received from the Affreich at Radegast Station 
and sent to the ghetto. The Jews (primarily older 
women and men) arrived here daily during the 
period previously stated with 20 transports in 
special trains of the Reichsbahn (passenger car¬ 
riages), carrying on the average 1,000 persons. 

Arrivals were as follows: 

Stransports from Vienna.with5,000 Jews 

Stransports from Prague.with5,000 Jews 

4transports from Berlin.with4,l 87 Jews 

2transports from Cologne .... with2,007 Jews 
1 transport from Luxembourg . with 512 Jews 
1 transport from Frankfurt .... with 1,113 Jews 

1 transport from Hamburg_with 1,034 Jews 

1 transport from Dusseldorf .. with 984 Jews 

20 transports. totalling 1 9,837 Jews 

[...] 

[Signature illegible] 

Captain of Municipal Police 
and Deputy Sector Commander 


man Reich once he loses his German citizenship 
pursuant to this ordinance. [,..] 

§4 

(1) Persons whose property has accrued to the 
Reich in accordance with § 3 will be unable to in¬ 
herit anything from a German citizen who bos 
died. 

(2) Gifts by German citizens to persons whose 
property has accrued to the Reich in accordance 
with § 3 are prohibited. [...] 

§7 

(1) All persons in possession of a portion of prop¬ 
erty that has been forfeited, or who still owe a 
debt to the accumulated property must report the 
possession of this portion of the property or, re¬ 
spectively, the debt they owe to it to the Senior 
Finance Director in Berlin within six months after 
the property has been forfeited (§ 3) [...]. 

§10 

(1) All subsequent claims {VerfolgungsansprvdiA 
by Jews who, pursuant to § 2 have lost their Ger¬ 
man citizenship will be null and void at the endc# 
the month in which loss of citizenship becomes^ 
fective. [...] 

Berlin, November 25, 1941. 

Reich Minister of the Interior 
Frick 

Head of the Party Chancellory 
M, Bormann 

Reich Minister of Finance 
Acting as deputy 
Reinhardt 

Reich Minister of Justice 
The authorized representative 
in charge of affairs 
Dr. Schlegelberger 


Text 31 


Text 32 


Eleventh Ordinance supplementing the 

Reich Citizenship Law, dated November 25, 

1941. 

[...] 

§2 

A Jew loses German citizenship 

a) as soon as this ordinance becomes effective, 
if, once this ordinance becomes effective, his 
regular domicile is abroad, 

b) if and when he subsequently moves his regular 
domicile abroad. 

§3 

(1) The property of a Jew will accrue to the Ger- 


Report of March 9, 1942 about a conferena 
on March 6, 1942,in the Reich Security Mm 
O ffice, pertaining to the "technical tmpl»> 
mentation" of the deportation of Jews 


Dusseldorf, March 9,1941 


Report 

about the conference which took place on 
3,1 942 in the Reich Security Main Office, Depa^ 
ment IV B 4. 


SS Lieutenant Colonel Eichmann spoke initially 
way of introduction aboufthe subsequent evaca»- 
ation of 55,000 Jews from the Altreich, the 
mark, and the Protectorate. 
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Among others, Prague, with 20,000 and Vienna 
with 18,000 Jews to be evacuated will be most 
strongly affected by this. The size of the other 
transports will depend proportionally on the 
number of Jews still present in each of the respec¬ 
tive regional commands of the State Police. Thus, 
Diisseldorf has been again assigned a transport 
of 1,000 Jews. 

u 

The report went on to discuss the technical imple¬ 
mentation of the transports. — Here it is important 
bo know], first of all, that the exact timing of trans¬ 
ports is not possible. Only empty trains for the 
transport of Russians resp. workers into the Ait- 
teich are available. They were to move back 
empty to the Generalgouvernemenf but are now 
used, in agreement with the Supreme Command of 
the Army, by the Reich Security Main Office. The 
day of departure will be communicated to the 
State Police branches, six days ahead of time, un¬ 
der the code word DA, by telephone because of 
faster transmission and better preservation of se¬ 
crecy. The telephone conversation must be con¬ 
firmed immediately by telex to Section IV B 4. 

The hours of departure, which must be observed 
to the minute, can be ascertained from the timeta¬ 
ble. 

Although the trains have a capacity for only 700 
persons, 1,000 Jews must be put into them. For this 
reason it is advisable to order sufficient freight 
cars for the baggage from the Reichsbahn ahead 
of time. There should also be a passenger car¬ 
riage for the escort unit. If necessary, the latter will 
have to be content with riding in a carriage of the 
Russian train. 

The commander of the escort unit must be in¬ 
structed to see to it that baggage cars from the 
AHreich be sent back immediately after their arri¬ 
val at the place of destination. 

Then followed an exchange of information be¬ 
tween such State Police branches already familiar 
with the handling of evacuations and others that 
•■e now facing them as a new task. 

The conference ended at approximately 4.30 

pjn. 

Signature illegible] 

Police inspector. 


Text 33 

Notification of June 30, 1942 by the Na¬ 
tional Association of Jews in Germany 
[Retchsvereinigung], pertaining to transac¬ 
tions of "contracts for buying into a home" 
TH e i mei fi ka u f s vertf d g e "] 


National Association of Jews in Germany 

Berlin-Charlottenburg 2, June 30, 1942 

Kantstrasse 158 Tel. 919141 

To the 

Jewish religious associations [Kuitusvereini- 
gungen] [and] 

district branches of the National Association of 
Jews in Germany, 

Subject: Transactions of home contracts for com¬ 
munal accomodations 
VDr. E./My 42/198/334 

The supervisory authority has directed us to make 
the following announcement: 

1. Those persons earmarked for communal acco¬ 
modations must transact contracts for buying into 
a home through the appropriate district branches 
or, respectively, Jewish religious associations of 
the Reichsvereinigung [...] 

2. Those eligible for communal accomodations 
are: 

a) residents with whom contracts for buying into a 
home [Heimeinkaufvertragei^ or contracts for ad¬ 
mission into a home [Heimaufnahmevertrog^ — 
but no home contracts were concluded, 

b) persons who have had private living quarters 
until they were housed on a communal basis. 

3. a) Contracts for admission into a home must be 
immediately switched to contracts for buying into 
a home as a matter of principle. 

b) Persons with whom so far no home contracts 
have been concluded, contracts for buying into a 
home must be transacted at once. Hereby the fol¬ 
lowing guidelines (see 4) must be taken into ac¬ 
count: 

4. a) Contracts for buying into a home — with the 
prevailing regulations having been broadened — 
are to be transacted whenever readily available 
property assets of at least 1000 Reichsmarks are 
present. Readily available property assets also 
include stocks and bonds which can be deposited 
with the Reichsvereinigung after proper permis¬ 
sion has been obtained. Applications for selling 
stocks and bonds in order to remit the corres¬ 
ponding cash value are not admissable, as a 
matter of principle. Furthermore, claims laid to life 
insurance companies are considered readily 
available property assets if one can borrow 
against them. 

b) Property assets which are to be transferred to 
the Reichsvereinigung in connection with the con¬ 
tracts for buying into a home must be restricted to 
liquid funds (including stocks and bonds) and to 
readily convertible claims. The inclusion of prop- 
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er+y assets whose conversion into cash value — 
after departure [Abwanderung] has taken place — 
would require an application in accordance with 
Article 7, Paragraph 2 of the Eleventh Ordinance 
supplementing the Reich Citizenship Law of No¬ 
vember 76, 1941 [Reichsgesetzblotf (National 
Register of Published Laws) 1, p. 722] or, respec¬ 
tively, in accordance with Article 39 of the Law of 
December 1 2, 1939 pertaining to compensation 
when property has been confiscated or trans¬ 
ferred (Reichsgesefzb/att 1, p. 1333) is inadmis- 
siable, as a matter of principle. 

[...] 

5. a) Transfers of property assets to the Reichs- 
vereinigungv/hWe processing contracts for buying 
into a home must be completed with the greatest 
possible speed. 

b) For the time being, all surplus amounts are to be 
entered into the accounts as usual, but as soon as 
communal accomodations become effective, they 
must be deposited into special account "H" of the 
Reichsvereinigung aWhe banking house of Heinz, 
Tecklenburg & Company, Berlin W 8, Wilhelm- 
platz 7. 

National Association of Jews in Germany 
Welfare Section 

Dr. Paul Israel Epstein Johanna Sara Karminski 


Text 34 

Guidelines of February 20, 1943 by the 
Reich Security Main Office, pertaining to the 
"technical implementation” of the deport¬ 
ation of Jews to Auschwitz 

Berlin, February 20, 1943 
Reich Security Main Office 
IVB4a2093/42g(391) 

Guidelines 

for the technical implementation 
of the evacuation of Jews to the east. 
(Concentration Camp Auschwitz) 

The following guidelines for the evacuation of 
Jews from the territory of the Reich and from Bohe¬ 
mia and Moravia to the east have been estab¬ 
lished and must be strictly observed in all re¬ 
spects. They supersede all previously issued di¬ 
rectives. 

1. Appropriate Administrative Agencies. 
Implementation is the duty of the Regional and Lo¬ 
cal Commands of the State Police (in Viennna, as 
up to now, it will be the operational section of the 
Central Office for Jewish Emigration, Vienna, in 
coordination with the Regional Command of the 


State Police in Vienna; in the Protectorate, the 
Commander of Security Police and Security Ser¬ 
vice at the Central Office for Regulating the Jew¬ 
ish Question in Bohemia and Moravia, Prague). 
Additional tasks of these administrative agencies^ 
besides concentration and roundup of the persons 
to be evacuated, will be the deportation of Jews 
in special trains of the German Railway in accord¬ 
ance with a timetable established by the Reich Se¬ 
curity Main Office in agreement with the Reidr 
Transportation Ministry, and the settlement of qU 
legal matters pertaining to property. 

[...] 

III. Transport. 

It is advisable to concentrate Jews to be evacu¬ 
ated prior to their transportation. Transports wiF 
always be assembled, at a strength of 1,000 
each, in accordance with the timetable issued by 
the Reich Security Main Office, and in agreemerit 
with the Reich Transportation Ministry; it will be 
made available to the administrative agencies 
concerned. 

Each person must take the following items; 

Travel rations for approximately five days, 

1 suitcase or knapsack each with items of equip¬ 
ment, namely: 

1 pair of sturdy work boots, 

2 pairs of socks, 

2 shirts, 

2 pairs of underpants, 

1 pair of overalls, 

2 woolen blankets, 

2 sets of bed linen (top and bottom sheets) 

1 dinner pail 
1 drinking cup 
1 spoon and 
1 pullover. 

The following items may not be taken: 
stocks and bonds, foreign currency, savings depo¬ 
sit books, etc., 

valuables of any sort (gold, silver, platinum, e»- 
cept for a wedding ring), 
pets [lebendes Inventor], 

ration cards (to be taken away prior to deparlwe 
and handed over to the local economy agencied- 
Before the transports leave, searches must be 
made for arms, ammunition, explosives, poisoni 
foreign currency, jewelry, etc. 

Jewish aides are to be appointed to mainke* 
peace and order during the journey; they rrwrf 
also clean the trains before leaving them. 

When Jews file change-of-address cards priori^ 
leaving, the forms in the regfttration offices nvtf 
not list the final destination but merely "moved — 
address unknown". 
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■V, Transport Escorts. 

^ the security of the transports, each transport 
Tain will be assigned an appropriately equipped 
escort unit (as a rule, General Police at a strength 
of one person in charge and 15 men). They must 
oe thoroughly briefed - with special reference to 
+« constantly attempted escapes — about their 
cxrhes and about the measures to be taken with 
“egard to attempted escapes. The person in 
cxirge of the escort unit must be handed a roster, 
r duplicate, with the names of all persons on the 
Tain; the roster is intended for the administrative 
□gency that receives the transport, 
r addition to personal data, the transport roster 
TOjst also list occupations. [..,] 

5y order: 
sgned: Gunthers. 

^rtnessed: 

Office employee (female). 

1ext35 

G>mmunication of March 8, 1943 to the 
Main Office for the Economy and Admini- 
sfetrtion [Wirtschafts-Verwaltungshauptamt] 
pertaining to the fate of Jewish deportees 


from Berlin and Breslau ("Operation Fac¬ 
tory”) in Auschwitz 

Telephone Message March 8, 1943 
Main Office for the Economy and Administration 
Department D II 
Oranienburg 

Subject: Transport of Jewish workers. 

The following prisoner transports arrived on 
March 5 and 7: 

Transport from Berlin, arrival March 5, 1 943, total 
strength 1,1 28 Jews. 389 men were assigned for 
work (Buna), and 96 women. 151 men and 492 
women and children received special treatment. 
Transport from Breslau, arrival March 5, 1 943, to¬ 
tal strength 1,405 Jews. 406 were assigned for 
work (Buna), and 1 90 women. 1 25 men and 684 
women and children received special treatment. 
Transport from Berlin, arrival March 7, 1 943, total 
strength 690 including 25 prisoners in protective 
custody. 153 men and 25 prisoners in protective 
custody were assigned for work (Buna), and 65 
women. 30 men and 417 women and children re¬ 
ceived special treatment, 
signed: Schwarz 
SS First Lieutenant 



^ Deportation of Jews, Hanau railway station, on May 
=. 1942. 
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4.3. The Gypsies 

In addition to the Jews, the Gypsies (Sinti and Roma) were likewise subject to racial per¬ 
secution in the "Third Reich." During the Second World War, genocide was committed 
against the Gypsies in all countries under National Socialist domination, with hundreds 
of thousands of victims. 

The agency in charge of persecuting Gypsies was the Reich Criminal Police Office (since 
September 1939: Department V of the Reich Security Main Office) after the central "Po¬ 
lice Section for Gypsies" [Zigeunerpolizeistelle] in Munich was incorporated into it in 
October 1 938 to form the "Central Reich Administration for Combating Gypsy Malefac¬ 
tion" [“Reichszenfrale zur Bekampfung des Zigeunerunwesens"], As early as 1 936 the 
Gypsies were subjected to centralized "racial-hygenic" and "criminal-biological" inves¬ 
tigations. In the so-called "Basic Gypsy Directive" ["Zigeuner-GrunderlaB"] of De¬ 
cember 1 938, Himmler gave instructions to "tackle the settlement of the Gypsie Question 
with the nature of this race in mind." Deportation of the Gypsies from the territory of the 
Reich began in May 1940; in the spring of 1942 began the systematic deportation from 
the occupied European countries. Deported and local Gypsies were murdered by the 
Special Units, above all in Poland and the Soviet Union, and in extermination camps. On 
August 2, 1944 alone, 2897 Gypsies died in Auschwitz-Birkenau in the gas chambers. 


Chronology of the Persecution and Exter¬ 
mination of Gypsies under National Social¬ 
ist Rule 

1936 

Commentary to the Nuremberg Laws of Sep¬ 
tember 1935 by Stuckart and Globke: "In Europe, 
only Jews and Gypsies are infallibly of alien 
blood." 

November 1 936 

Dr. Dr. Robert Ritter begins investigations of 
“Gypsies and Gypsy Mischlinge" [Gypsies of 
mixed blood] at the "Research Department for 
Racial Hygiene and the Biology of Populations" 
at the Reich Health Office; this became of funda¬ 
mental importance for subsequent racial persecu¬ 
tion. 

October 1, 1938 

The Police Section for Gypsies at the Munich Po¬ 
lice headquarters is incorporated into the Reich 
Criminal Police Office (since September 27, 1939 
it was Departmenf V of the Reich Security Main 
Office) to form the "Central Reich Administration 
for Combating Gypsy Malefaction." 

December 8, 1938 

Himmler issues a circular directive on "Combating 
the Gypsy Plague" (the so-called "Basic Gypsy 
Directive"). 


September 21, 1 939 

During a conference of the department heads of 
Security Police and Commanders of Special Units, 
with Heydrich presiding, the deportation of the 
"remaining 30,000 Gypsies" from the German 
territory to Poland becomes policy. 

October 1 7, 1 939 

The so-called "Freezing-of-Movement Directive" 
["FestsetzungserlaB"] by the Reich Security Main 
Office: Gypsies and “Gypsies of mixed blood" 
may no longer leave their towns of residence or, 
as the case may be, their present whereabouts. 

April 27, 1940 

Himmler orders the deportation of 2500 Gypsies 
from different parts of German territory to the 
Genera/gouvernement The deportations are c»- 
ried out in May 1 940. 

August 7, 1941 

Himmler issues a circular directive on the "evalu¬ 
ation of racial-biological testimonies by experts 
concerning persons of Gypsy origin." Distinctio« 
are drawn between "tribally pure Gypsies" onJI 
different groups of "Gypsies of mixed blood." 

January 1 942 

Approximately 5000 Gypsitfs who were brou^# 
from the Lodz ghetto to Chelmno are murdered ^ 
the extermination camp Chelmno in gassing vors. 
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March 13, 1942 

Directive by the Reich Labor Ministry about the 
employment of Gypsies: the special regulations 
drafted tor Jews in the area of social law shall 
also apply to Gypsies. 

August 29, 1 942 

Memorandum by the head of the administrative 
staff ot the German military administration in Ser¬ 
bia: in Serbia the "Jewish Question and Gypsy 
Question have been solved”; in consequence, the 
gassing van employed there may be returned to 
Berlin. 

September 1 8, 1 942 

Agreement between Reich Minister of Justice 
Thierack and Himmler about the transfer of all 
“asocial elements" from legal detention to the 
Reichsfuhrer-SS for "extermination through la¬ 
bor." Besides Jews, Russians, Ukrainians and oth¬ 
ers, Gypsies are effected as well. 

January 29, 1943 

Implementing regulations by the Reich Security 
Main Office to Himmler's so-called "Auschwitz 
Directive" of December 16, 1 942: "Gypsies of 
mixed blood, Romany Gypsies and Balkan Gyp¬ 
sies" are to be taken to Auschwitz Concentration 
Camp. — Gypsies from all over Europe are being 
deported to the "Gypsy camp” which has been es¬ 
tablished in Auschwitz-Birkenau. 

May 1 945 

The number of European Gypsies murdered by 
the National Socialists has been estimated as at 
Jeast 220,000; other estimates run as high as half 
a million or more. 

Text 36 

Circular Directive of December 8, 1938 by 
the Reichsfuhrer-SS and Chief of German Po¬ 


lice, pertaining to the "Settlement of the 
Gypsy Question” 

Combating the Gypsy Plague 
Circular Directive of December 8, 1938 by the 
Reichsfuhrer-SS and Chief of German Police in the 
Reich Ministry of the Interior 
S-Kr. 1 No. 557VIII/38-2026-6 

A. General Directives 
I. Domestic Gypsies 

1. (1) The experiences collected so far in combat¬ 
ing the Gypsy plague, and the knowledge gained 
from racial-biological research would make it 
seem advisable to tackle the settlement of the 
Gypsy Question with the nature of this race in 
mind. According to experience, individuals of 
mixed race contribute the largest share to Gypsy 
criminality. Conversely, it has been shown that all 
attempts to settle Gypsies in a permanent place of 
residence failed in particular with pure-blooded 
Gypsies because of their strong urge to roam. 
Thus, it will be necessary to deal separately with 
the pure-blooded Gypsies and those of mixed 
blood when it comes to the final solution of the 
Gypsy Question. 

[...] 

(3) I therefore direct that all Gypsies, whether 
sedentary or not, as well as all persons roaming in 
Gypsy fashion must be rounded up [erfoBf\ by the 
Reich Criminal Police Office - Central Reich Ad¬ 
ministration for Combating Gypsy Malefaction. 
[...] 

2. (1) Prior to submitting a report, all Gypsies, 
Gypsies of mixed blood and persons roaming in 
Gypsy fashion who have completed their sixth 
year of life must be registered with the Criminal 
Identification Department [erkennungsdienstHch 
zu behandeln\. 



147 Deportation of Gypsies. Exhibition halls in Cologne, 
May 1940. 
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148 A Sinto survivor with the concentration camp number 
tattooed into the skin of his forearm. 


(2) Furthermore, also prior to submitting a report, 
the normal procedure for person identification 
[Personenfestsfellungsverfahren] must be applied. 
For this purpose [...] preventive detention may be 
imposed by the police in accordance with preven¬ 
tive crime fighting by the police. 

L.] 

3. (1) The ultimate determination as to whether 
one deals with a Gypsy, a Gypsy of mixed blood, 
or some person roaming in Gypsy fashion will be 
made by the Reich Criminal Police Office based 
on the testimony of an experf. 

(2) I therefore direct [...] that all Gypsies, Gypsies 
of mixed blood, and persons roaming in Gypsy 
fashion be compelled to submit to a racial-bio- 
logical examination required tor the presentation 
of a testimony by an expert, and to provide the 
necessary information about their descent. The 
implementation of this directive is to be ensured 
by means of forceful police measures. 

[-.] 

4. (3) It must be clearly marked in the identifi¬ 
cation papers that the person making the appli¬ 
cation is a Gypsy, a Gypsy of mixed blood or a 
person roaming in Gypsy fashion. 

[-] 

8. (1) Gypsies, Gypsies of mixed blood and per¬ 
sons roaming in Gypsy fashion who travel in 
hordes must be dispersed. 

[...] 

9. (1) In all cases involving Gypsies or persons 
roaming in Gypsy fashion it must be checked 


whether the prerequisite provision [...] concerning 
preventive crime fighting by the police is appli¬ 
cable. (Endangering the public through asocial 
behavior). In this connection, particularly severe 
standards must be applied. 

[...] 

II. Foreign Gypsies 

1. Foreign gypsies must be prevented from enter¬ 
ing German territory. Refusal to grant entry per¬ 
mits and to move them back is required procedure 
even if foreign Gypsies'are in possession of pass¬ 
ports entitling them to immigrate, of substitute do¬ 
cuments in lieu of passports, or of visa. 

2. Bans on residence for the entire territory of the 
Reich must be promulgated with regard to all 
foreign Gypsies encountered on German terri¬ 
tory; in accordance with the Directive of August 
22, 1938 (Reichsgesefzblaff I p. 1953) issued by 
the Alien Police. They are to be expelled across 
the frontier of the Reich. 

[...] 

Text 37 

Express Letter of August 17, 1939 from the 
Reich Security Main Office, pertaining to the 
"rounding up" ["Erfassung"] of Gypsies 

Berlin, October 10,1939 
Reich Security Main Office 
Tgb. No. RKPA. 149/1939 -g 

Express Letter 

To the State Criminal Police — Regional and Local 
Commands of the Criminal Police [...] 

Subject: Rounding Up of Gypsies 
By order of the Reichsfuhrer-SS and Chief of Ger¬ 
man Police the Gypsy Question will be fundamen¬ 
tally settled before long within the entire German 
territory by a uniform standard applied through¬ 
out the Reich. I therefore ask you to initiate the fol¬ 
lowing measures at once: 

1. The local police stations and the Rural Police 
must be instructed immediately to notify all Gyp¬ 
sies and Gypsies of mixed blood within their re¬ 
spective districts that effective immediately they 
may not leave their residence or their present 
whereabouts until further notice. Anybody in viol¬ 
ation of this injunction will be threatened with dis¬ 
patch to a concentration camp. 

[...] 

Addendum for the Regional Commands [Leitstel- 
len\ 

Thos^ Gypsies to be subsequently apprehended 
are to be kept in special assembly camps until 
their final deportation. 
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Tlie Regional Commands of the Criminal Police 
must proceed at once to see to the manner of ac¬ 
comodation and the setting up of such assembly 
camps. The number of assembly camps to be 
established will have to depend on local condi¬ 
tions and the number of Gypsies that will be ap¬ 
prehended. Thus it will depend on these factors 
¥rhether only one such camp is to be established 
within the district of any Regional Command of 
the Criminal Police, or whether the establishment 
of camps must also be considered for the region 
of the subordinate Criminal Police stations. The 
necessary decision is up to the Regional Com¬ 
mands of the Criminal Police. 

u 

Text 38 

Guidelines of April 27, 1940 by the Reichs- 
fuhrer-SS and Chief of German Police, per¬ 
taining to the deportation of Gypsies 

Berlin, April 27, 1 940 

Reichsfuhrer-SS 
and Chief of German Police 
in the Reich Ministry of the Interior 
toVBNo. 95/40 

Guidelines for resettling Gypsies (First transport 
from the western and northwestern border zone) 

1. Determination of persons affected 
1. To be deported [abgeschoben[: 
q) All Gypsies and Gypsies of mixed blood who 
have been rounded up and registered in ac¬ 
cordance with the express letter of October 
17,1 939 from the Reich Security Main Office, 
b) Under no circumstances may the maximum of 
2,500 be exceeded. 

LJ 

III. Treatment in the assembly camps 
1. To begin with, all Gypsies are to be registered 
alphabetically according to their separate local 
police districts. All Gypsies above 14 years of 
age will have a serial number affixed to their left 
forearm in colored ink. 

u 

1ext39 

Express letter of January 29, 1943 from the 
Efeich Security Main Office, pertaining to the 
confinement of "Gypsies of Mixed Blood", 
"Romany Gypsies" and "Balkan Gypsies" to 
a concentration camp 

Berlin, January 29,1943 
Reich Security Main Office 
VANo. 59/43 g 


Express Letter 

[...] 

Subject: Confinement of Gypsies of mixed blood, 
Romany Gypsies and Balkan Gypsies in a con¬ 
centration camp 
[-] 

I. By order of the Reichsfuhrer-SSdo\e6 December 
16, 1 942 [...], Gypsies of mixed blood, Romany 
Gypsies and members of Gypsy clans of non- 
German blood and of Balkan origins are to be se¬ 
lected according to fixed gifidelines, and in the 
course of an operation lasting only a few weeks 
are to be confined in a concentration camp. 
People affected [Personenkreis\ will henceforth 
briefly be referred to as "Persons of Gypsy ori¬ 
gin." 

Confinement will take place by families, regard¬ 
less of the degree of mixed blood, in Concentr¬ 
ation Camp (Gypsy Camp) Auschwitz. 

[...] 

(Ill) 1. Attempts should be made to obtain consent 
for sterilization from persons of Gypsy origin 
above 12 years of age and not yet sterilized; 

[...] 

4. In case of refusal, the Reich Criminal Police Of¬ 
fice, after having ascertained the reasons, will de¬ 
cide what steps are to be taken. 

[...] 


Text 40 

Statement of Findings ["Feststellung"] by the 
Reich Minister of the Interior in a notarized 
copy of the Reich Security Main Office dated 
January 26, 1943, pertaining to the confis¬ 
cation of Gypsy property 

Notarized Copy 

Reich Minister of the Interior 

Pol SNA 5 No. 38/43-212- 

Berlin SW 11, January 26, 1943 
Prinz-Albrecht- Strasse 8 
Tel.: 12 00 40 

Statement of Findings 

In accordance with the Law of July 14, 1933 — 
Reichsgesetzb/aff I, p, 479 — pertaining to the 
confiscation of property [of persons] hostile to 
people and state, it is herewith established that 
the intentions of persons of Gypsy origins to be 
confined in a concentration camp by order of the 
Relchsfuhrdt-SS, dated December 16,1942, have 
been hostile to the people or the Reich, respec¬ 
tively. 
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4.4. Nazi Rule in Europe: Poland 

While under German rule, occupied Poland became a laboratory for National Socialist 
racial and population politics. After the outbreak of war, Jews and non-Jews, in parti¬ 
cular members of the Polish leadership and intellectual strata, became victims of Special 
Units of the Security Police who subsequently continued their activities of repression after 
becoming stationary agencies of the Security Police and Security Service. The Generol- 
gouvernemenf Poland was intended as a manpower reservoir for the German war econ¬ 
omy while the country as such served as an object of exploitation for military and civilian 
purposes. Gauleiter [regional Nazi leader] Greiser attempted, in cooperation with the 
administrative agencies of the Reichsfuhrer-SS in the “Worthegau" to create a German 
model Gau. Hundreds of thousands of Poles were "resettled” into the GeneraIgouverne- 
ment between 1 939 and 1 941, with loss of their property. Similar expulsions in the Lublin 
district likewise resulted in destitution and misery for the population. "Germanization" 
and the quest for "German blood" were characteristic features of German population 
policy. Poles were to be "racially crushed." 

Deprivation of rights and ghettoization of the Jewish population ran parallel to this. Po¬ 
land became the center of mass extermination for Europe’s Jews. In the extermination 
camps Chelmno (Warthegau), Belzec, Sobibor, Treblinka and Auschwitz-Birkenau, mil¬ 
lions of Jews from all of Europe were murdered. The extermination operations in the Po¬ 
lish ghettos and the deportation of the Jewish population were events that could not be 
kept secret. Not only the Security Police and Security Service but also the police batta¬ 
lions of the General Police left their bloody traces throughout the country. At the same 
time, the concentration camps Auschwitz, Majdanek and Stutthof were likewise places of 
terror and death for non-Jewish Poles who were dragged there by the thousands. 

In no other European country except for the Soviet Union did so many human beings be¬ 
come victims of National Socialist terror as in Poland. 


Text 41 

Express Letter of September 21, 1939, from 
Heydrich to the Commanders of Special 
Units of Security Police, pertaining to the 
"Jewish Question" in the occupied territories 
of Poland 

Berlin, September 21, 1 939 
To the Commanders of all Special Units of Secu¬ 
rity Police 

Subject: Jewish Question in occupied territory. 

I refer to the meeting that took place today in Ber¬ 
lin and want to point out once again that the over¬ 
all measures planned (thus, the final objective) 
must be kept strictly secret. 

Distinctions must be drawn between 
1. the final objective (which will require more ex¬ 
tensive time periods), and 


2. the phases toward fulfillment of the final objec¬ 
tive (which will be carried out on a short-term ba¬ 
sis). 

It is obvious that the tasks ahead cannot be deter¬ 
mined from here in every detail. The following in¬ 
structions and guidelines will simultaneously 
serve the purpose of prompting the commanders 
of Special Units to do some practical thinking. 

I. The first prerequisite for the final objective will 
be, for one, the concentration of Jews from the 
countryside into the larger cities. 

This must be carried out expeditiously ... 

Attention must be paid to the requirement that 
only such cities may be designated as areas of 
concentration which are either railway junctions 
or are at least situated on a railway line. 

One prevailing basic rule will be that Jewish con¬ 
gregations of less than 500 members will be dis- 
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solved and moved to the nearest city of concen- 

8. Jewish Councils of Elders. 

1. Eoch Jewish congregation must set up a Jewish 
Council of Elders... 

•will be fully responsible, in the truest sense of the 
word, for an exact and prompt execution of all 
post or future directives. 

2- \n case of sabotage of such directives, the coun- 
c3s will be advised that most severe measures will 

betaken. 

X The Jewish Councils must take a provisional 
census of Jews within their respective localities — 
•possible, arranged on a generational basis (by 
300 groups), a) up to 16 years, b) from 16 to 20 
feors and c) beyond, as well as on an occupatio- 
lol basis — and must report the results without de- 
■CJF- 

4 . The Councils of Elders must be informed of the 
deadlines for and times of departure, the means of 
departure and, finally, the routes of departure. 
~tiey must then be held personally responsible for 
^ departure of the Jews from the countryside. 
The explanation of why Jews are being concen- 
Urcted in cities shall be that Jews have prominently 
participated in guerilla raids and looting activi- 

«. 

a matter of principle, all necessary measures 
mist always be taken in closest agreement and 
cooperation with the German civilian administra¬ 
tis authorities and the appropriate local military 
PBthorities... 

Commanders of Special Units will report to me 
aouHnety on the following matters: 

T, A riumerical overall account of Jews within their 
«spective regions (if possible by the arrangement 
isJcd above)... 

2. Names of cities that have been designated as 
9 SOS of concentration. 

2- Deadlines given to the Jews for departure into 
"he cities. 

X An overall account of all Jewish foodstuffs [?] 
and wartime [German version garbled] as well as 
rrall industrial branches and factories important 
^ the Four Year Plan within their respective re- 
gpbns... 

o accomplish the objectives outlined I expect the 
Viest commitment of all forces of Security Police 
«i Security Service. 


Commanders of Special Units in adjoining posi¬ 
tions must establish contact with each other at 
once in order to make sure that all affected re¬ 
gions will be completely covered. 

VI. 

The Supreme Command of the Army, the Plenipo¬ 
tentiary for the Four Year Plan (Att. Undersecret¬ 
ary Neumann), the Reich Ministry of the Interior 
(Att. Undersecretary Stuckart), [Reich Ministry] of 
Food Supplies and the Economy (Att. Undersec¬ 
retary Landfried) and the heads of the civilian ad¬ 
ministration of the occupied territory have rec¬ 
eived copies of this directive. 


Text 42 

'Tiihrer Decree" of October 7, 1939, pertain¬ 
ing to "Strengthening Germanism" and the 
appointment of the Reichsfiihrer-SS as 
"Reich Commissioner for Strengthening 
Germanism" 

Decree 

of October 7, 1939, 

by the Fuhrerand Reich Chancellor on 

Strengthening Germanism 

The consequences of [the peace treaty of] Ver¬ 
sailles in Europe have been eliminated. This will 
enable Greater Germany to bring German 
people, who up to now were forced to live 
abroad, home into its territory, to settle them here, 
and to arrange within the sphere of its [territorial] 
interests the settlement of ethnic groups in such a 
way that better dividing lines will be drawn be¬ 
tween them. I am entrusting the implementation of 
this task to the Reichsfuhrer-SS with the following 
stipulations: 

I. 

The Reichsfuhrer-SS will carry out the following 
tasks according to my guidelines: 

1. The final return of all eligible German citizens 
and ethnic Germans still abroad back to their 
homeland, 

2. The removal of all harmful influences on the 
part of those population groups alien to our 
people who constitute a threat to the Reich and to 
the German people’s community, 

3. The establishment of new German settlement 
areas through resettlement, in particular by mak¬ 
ing permanent residences available to German 
citizens and ethnic Germans returning from ab¬ 
road. 

[...] * 

To carry out the tasks entrusted to him in para¬ 
graph 1, No. 2, the Reichsfuhrer-SS may assign to 
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Abschtift 




j:ier Chef der Sicherheitspolieei 
und de3 S'D» 

C,d,S, B.Nr.' 12743/39> IV/R Ech/Br. 


Berlin, den 21^ December 1939- 

26 


(> 

'■j 


1.) An 


i! 




kvA 






V/ 


den Befehlshaber der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD. 

in K ra k a u, 
an 

die Inspekteure der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD 

. . . in B r e s 1 a u, 

Jo 3 e~h 




D an z i g, 
Kdni^sberg, 


A. 


7/ 


2 -) NaGh::ichtlich 
an die 

Hdheren und Polizeifuhrer 

in Krakau, 

Posen, 

Breslau, 

Danzig, 

Kdnigsberg, 

Betr. : Raumung in den Ostprovinzen* 

Vorg-: Dienstbespxechung v, 19*12^1939, 

Sachdienliche Grlmde machen die zentrale Bearbei- 
tung der ^cherheitspolizeilicb^n Angelegenheiten bei 
der Durchfiihrung der Raumung im Ostraum notwendig. 

Zu melnem Sonderreferenten im Reichssicherheitshaupt- 
anit, Amt IV, habe ich den 7^r-Hauptsturmfuhrer E i c h- 
m a n n (Vertreter ^j^-Hauptsturmfiihrer Gunther) 
bestellt- Der Dienstsitz dieses Sonderreferates befin- 
det sich in Berlin W 62, Kurfurstenstrasse 115-116, 

^ Tel, Nr. 25 92 51* 

Der Schriftverkehr ist iiber das Reichssicherheitshaupt- 
amt, Amt IV, Berlin SYif 11, Prinz-Albrecht-Str, 8 zu 
leiten, 

Der Chef der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD< 
gez- Heydrich 
/^S'-Gruppenfuhrer. 


149 Letter of the Chief of Security Police and Security Ser¬ 
vice, dated December 21, 1 939, appointing Adolf Eichmann 
"Special Section Manager" Sonderreferent"] for all "Secur¬ 
ity Police matters involving the clearance of eastern territory." 
(See Abstract 9 in Appendix). 
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the population groups in question special areas 
of residence. 

[...] 

Berlin, October 7, 1 939 

The Fuhrerand Reich Chancellor 
signed: Adolf Hitler 

The Chairman of the Ministerial 
Council for National Defense 
signed: Goring 
Field Marshal 

Reich Minister and Director 
of the Reich Chancellory 
signed: Dr, Lammers 

Chief of the Supreme Command of the Army 
signed: Keitel 

1ext43 

Order of October 30, 1939, by the Reichs- 
fiihrer-SS, pertaining to the deportation of 
Jews and Poles from the annexed Polish ter¬ 
ritory 

Directive I/ll 

During the months of November and December 
1939, and during the months of January and Feb¬ 
ruary 1 940, the following resettlements are to be 
carried out: 



150 Adolf Eichmann (1906—1962] 

Born in Solingen, grew up in Linz. Through his acquaintance 
with Ernst Kaltenbrunner he joined the (Austrian) NSDAP and 
SS in 1 932. In 1 934 he became an employee in the Security 
Service Main Office in Berlin where he attended to “Jewish Af¬ 
fairs" in Section II112. In 1 938 he built up a "Central Office for 
Jewish Emigration" in Vienna, then in Prague, finally in Berlin. 
When the emigration of Jews was banned once war had bro¬ 
ken out, Eichmann was put in charge of Section IV B 4 of the 
Reich Security Main Office, to which he had belonged since 
1939, and from this position organized the "Final Solution of 
the Jewish Question." In 1961 he was sentenced to death by 
an Israeli court and was executed in 1962. 


1) All Jews [must be removed] from the formerly 
Polish, now German provinces and regions. 

2) From the Province Danzig/West Prussia all 
"Congress Poles." 

3) From the Provinces Poznan, South and East 
Prussia and eastern Upper Silesia an as yet unde¬ 
termined number of especially hostile elements of 
the Polish population. 

4) The Higher SS and Police Leader East will 
make known how many of those to be resettled 
the Generalgouvernemenf can absorb, and he 
will do so by giving separate figures for adminis¬ 
trative districts and larger towns. 

5) The Higher SS and Police Leaders Vistula, 
Warthe, North East, South East and East [Gene¬ 
ralgouvernemenf] or, respectively, the Inspectors 
and Commanders of Security Police will deter¬ 
mine the resettlement plan jointly. For each pro¬ 
vince, a particular administrative district of the 
Generalgouvernemenf is to be designated as a 
resettlement area, [and] for each town within the 
German provinces a particular town on as the 
case may be, a paiTicular subdistrict [Landkreis] 
within the larger administrative districts. 

6) Each Higher SS and Police Leader will be re¬ 
sponsible for departures and transports within his 
district; in the new residence areas the Polish ad¬ 
ministration or, respectively, self-administration 
will be responsible for assigning accomodations. 

Reichsfuhrer-SS 

Himmler 


Text 44 

Table of December 1940 by the Reich Com¬ 
missioner for Strengthening Germanism 
[Himmler] on deportations to the "General- 
gouvernement" and unoccupied France put 
into effect until November 15,1940 

Table on evacuations put into effect 
(Compiled by the Chief of Security Police and Se¬ 
curity Service.) 

Evacuations to the Generalgouvernemenf until 
November 15, 1 940: 

From Reichsgau [NS administrative districts(s)] 
Wartheland: 234,620 Poles 
From Reichsgau East Prussia: 14,636 Poles 
From Reichsgau Eastern Upper 

Silesia: 14,322 Poles 
From Reichsgau West Prussia: 30,758 Poles 

^ 294,336 Poles 

The evacuations were carried out in 303 special 
trains. 
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151 This building once housed the (Jewish) "Fraternal 
Lodge" at Kurfurstenstrasse 115-116; since 1939 it was the 
seat of the Reich Security Main Office’s Section IV B 4, run by 
Eichmann. 


On the initiative of the Generalgouvernement, the 
Poles received from May 1 4, 1 940 on 1,401,774 
kilograms of food as rations for two weeks; in ad¬ 
dition, every Pole was given 20 zloties (alto¬ 
gether 5,947,780 zloties, i.e. 2,973,890 Reichs¬ 
marks). 

The following number of Jews were evacuated to 
the Generalgouvernemenf by November 15 

1940 

From Prague, Vienna, Mdhrisch 

Ostrauand .5,035 Jews, 

From Stettin.1,000 Jews, 

From the western region of 

Germany.2,800 Gypsies. 

In the West, from Baden and the Palatinate, 6,504 
Jews were deported into unoccupied France by 
November 15, 1940; from Lorraine, 47,187 
French-speaking persons (final destination Lyon). 
Total number of persons evacuated by November 


15, 1 940: 

into the Generalgouvernemenf .303,1 71 

into unoccupied France. 53,691 


total 356,862 


Text 45 


Fundamental Declaration of December 1940 
by the Reich Commissioner for Strengthen¬ 
ing Germanism, pertaining to the “Re-Ger- 
manization of lost [verlorengegangenen] 
German Blood" 

1. Utilization of those Poles who can be Germa¬ 
nized. 

Purging all incorporated eastern territories of 
persons of alien race is one of the most important 
objectives to be attained in the German East. It 
will be a cardinal police task of a national nature 
which the Reichsfuhrer-SS, Reich Commissioner for 
Strengthening Germanism, will have to accom¬ 
plish in the incorporated eastern territories. In 
carrying out his assignment, which is most closely 
connected to the problem of national identity in 
the eastern territories, overriding and, purely and 
simply, decisive importance must be given, next to 
such aspects as language, education, and reli¬ 
gion, to racial selection. As essential as it may be 
for a lasting union of the German eastern territo¬ 
ries to prevent elements of alien blood now living 
there from remaining or becoming rooted there, it 
is equally imperative to reclaim German blood 
extant in these parts for Germanism, even if the 
bearers of such blood have become Polonized in 
attitude and language. Precisely from among 
these German blood-carriers [Bfutstrager^ came 
those born leaders of the former Polish state who 
in the last analysis - be it because they were 
struck with blindness or through conscious or un¬ 
conscious misjudgement of their own blood ties - 
turned against their own Germanic heritage with 
the most pronounced antagonism. 

Thus, it is an absolute necessity from a national- 
political perspective to "comb" the incorporated 
eastern territories as well as the Generalgou¬ 
vernemenf \t\ search of just such blood-bearers so 
as to restore again the blood that was lost to our 
own German people. What measures are to be 
taken against renegades may well be of second¬ 
ary importance. Imperative is that at least their 
children must no longer remain hostages to Polish 
ways but shall be brought up within a German en¬ 
vironment. However, re-Germanization cannot 
take place in the hitheiTo existing Polish environ¬ 
ment, but solely in the Alfreich (Germany with its 
1937 borders) or in Austria [Osfmark]. 

The following two vital factors make a reclama¬ 
tion of lost GermcJn blood absolutely essential: 

1. We must prevent Polish intellectual strata from 
gaining further increases at the cost of originally 
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152 Map of all "incorporated eastern territories" and of the 
* Generalgouvernemenf", 1 939—1945 
Explanation of legend 
Left: 

German eastern frontier, 1 914 

German eastern frontier and Polish state frontier, 1 937 
German eastern frontier 1939—1945 
(customs and administrative frontier) 

German police frontier In the east, 1939—1945 
German-Soviet demarcation line, 1939—1941 
Borders between the provinces East Prussia, West Prussia and 
Poznan, 1914 


Right: 

Borders of provinces or Caue, respectively, 1939 

Borders of the administrative districts within the "incorporated 

territories" 

Borders of the sub-districts within the "incorporated territo¬ 
ries" 

District borders within the Generalgouvernement 
Administrative boundaries between the Generalgouverne¬ 
ment, Bialystok District and the Reich Commissariates East 
[Osfland] and Ukraine 

Towns from which the administrative districts were run 


German, albeit Polonized, kinship groups [Sip- 
pen]. 

2. We must stimulate racially desirable popula¬ 
tion growth for the German people, and we must 
obtain a work force that is unobjectionable from a 
national-biological viewpoint for the German 
buildup of agriculture and industry. 


This task of re-Germanization of lost German 
blood has already begun with the evacuation of 
Poles from the Warthegau; they were forced to 
yield their territory to Balts and ethnic Germans 
from Volhynia who are to be settled there. 

[...] 
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Report of September 26, 1941 by the Com¬ 
missioner of the Jewish Residential District 
in Warsaw, Heinz Auerswald, pertaining to 
the death toll in the Warsaw ghetto from Ja¬ 
nuary until August 1941 

The increase of food supply deliveries referred to 
could not prevent the grov/ing nuttiber of deaths 
which are due to the generally worsening misery 
of the Jews ever since the outbreak of war. The 
following numbers convey an impressive illustr¬ 
ation of the death toll: 


January 1 941. 898 

February 1941. 1,023 

March 1941 . 1,608 

April 1941 . 2,061 

May 1941. 3,821 

June 1941. 4,290 

July 1941 . 5,550 

August 1941. 5,56C 


A second reason for the increasing mortality rate 
is the spread of typhus in the Jewish residentiai 


1 53 At the Warsaw Ghetto wall. 

154 Deportation oF Polish Jews by the SS in 1942. 
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sSstrict. Despite rigorous etfoiis to fight the 
spread of typhus, the curve has steadily risen. 
Weekly reports on typhus cases have remained 
or a fairly even level since July. They vary be- 
ifween 320 and 450 new cases. The last monthly 
fiigure (August) of 1 788 persons is only somewhat 
higher than in the previous month, with 1 736 new 
cases. 


lext 47 

Excerpt from an editoral of August 20, 1942 
in the SS weekly, "Das Schwarze Korps" (The 
Black Corps) pertaining to "Germanization" 
of the "East" 

“It will not be our task to Germanize the East in 
the old sense, that is, by teaching people who live 
there the German language and German laws, 
but to take care that only people of truly German, 
of Germanic blood will live in the East.” 


Text 48 

Himmler’s Order of July 19, 1942 pertaining 
to the deadline of December 31, 1942 as the 
final date when the Jewish population must 
have been deported from the Generalgou- 
vernement 

I herewith direct that the resettlement of the entire 
Jewish population from the Genera/gouverne- 
mentbe carried out and concluded by December 
31,1 942. On December 31, 1 942 no persons of 
Jewish origin may be present in the Generalgou- 
vernement, except for those now staying in the as¬ 
sembly camps in Warsaw, Cracow, Czenstochau, 
Radom or Lublin [all ghettos]. All other work pro¬ 
jects utilizing Jewish labor must have been com¬ 
pleted by then or, if this is not possible, must be 
moved to an assembly camp. 

These measures are essential tor accomplishing 
the required ethnic segregation of races and 
peoples in accordance with the pending New 
Order of Europe, but also with a view to the secu¬ 
rity and integrity of the German Reich and its 
spheres of interest. Any violation of this rule en- 


155 Warsaw Ghetto uprising in May 1943. Survivors are 
taken Into custody by the SS. 
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ifcilini-* peooe cvd order in the entire territory 

dvtf B <rf iitaest to Germany. 
fiord Aese reo so ns a complete clearing-up pro¬ 
cess is necessary arKJ must be carried through. 
AiAcipuled failure to meet deadlines must be re¬ 
ported to me in time so that I can remedy the situ¬ 
ation as soon as possible. All requests by other 
administrative agencies for changes or exemp¬ 
tions must be submitted to me personally. 

H. Himmler 

Text 49 

Closing Account for "Operation Reinhard" of 
December 15,1943 pertaining to the "Finan¬ 
cial and Material Property Assets” from 
April 1, 1942 until December 15, 1943 

[O.R. was the code name for a major (authorized) 
looting operation of Jewish property in the east¬ 
ern territory] 

Interim closing account of the Operation "Rein- 
hard" Fund, Lublin, as of December 15, 1943. 

In the course of Operation "Reinhard," Lublin, the 
following financial and material assets were sent 
to Greater Germany [CroBdeufsches Reich] in the 
period between April 1, 1942 and December 15, 
1943, inclusive: 


Bekanntmachimgii 

vuTiOrfi Neitt*. ^ 

In SKiernlewtce^i^O Kommunlsten, 

In Upce ^ S 

und In Rogdw 5 

^ ftUmtach fletUngt 

VWfm vtrtm Kkarffen 






Ogtoszenie 




: El papcfritHt # M % tH2 r u iMta 

«r poti^ UpiK, mrtdcl, kipad Mrfstvtajr | 

w SMemlewkadi 10 KomunisUw, 
w Upcadt 5 

w RoOowfe 5 

rult pawtArzcjiti ivOtaiaf' 
urOMnact ziruoand Urm. 


156 Notification of measures of reprisals in Poland, 1942. 
(See Abstract 10 in Appendix). 


Cash 

Cash in hand 

RM 

Income 

17,470,796.66 

To Reichsbank, Berlin, 

RM notes and coins 

RM 

3,979,523.50 

To Reichsbank, Berlin, 

Zloty notes and coins 

RM 

5,000,466.00 

SS Manager, Cracow 

RM 

50,416,181.37 

Loans to SS economic 
enterprises 

RM 

8,218,878.35 

Income from Title 21 /E 

RM 

656,062.40 


RM 

85,741,903.28 

Expenses 

Personal fees/charges,Title 21 /7a 

RM 

96,207.28 

Miscellaneous expenses 
[5oc/jousgfaiben] (of which 
approximately 40% were for 
J-[ewish] transports. 

Title 21/7b) 

RM 

11,756,552.62 

Counterfeit money (Zloty notes) 

RM 

28,062.64 


RM 11,889,822.54 


Tally: 



Income 

RM 85,741,903.28 


Expenses 


RM 11,889,822.54 

Clear Profit 

RM 85,741,903.28 

RM 73,852,080.74 


RM 85,741,903.28 


Precious Metals: 

236 gold bars — 2,909.68 kilograms RM 8.147,104.00 

at 2800 RM a piece 

2143 silver bars — 18,733.69 

kilograms at 40 RM a piece RM 749,347.60 

Platinum — 15.44 kilograms at 

5000 RM RM 77,200.00 


RM 8,973,651.60 

Woven Fabrics: 

1901 freight cars with 
clothing, linens, downs and 

rags at an average value of RM 26,000,000.00 

stock supplies at an 

average value of RM 20,000,000.00 


Tally of the total: 

Money delivered. 

RM 

46,000,000.00 

Zloty and Reichsmark notes 

RM 

73,852,080.7^ 

Precious metals 

RM 

8,973,651.60 

Foreign currency, notes 

Foreign currency, in 

RM 

4,521,224.13 

minted gold 

RM 

1,736,554.12 

Jewels and related assets 

RM 

43,662,450.00 

Woven fabrics 

RM 

46,000,000.00 


RM 178,745,960.55 

Rzepa 


Wippenr 

SS Sergeant 


SS Major one 

and Treasurer 


Head cr 


Administrotior 


Globocnik [Higher SS and Police Commander, in charge of 
operations]. 
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4 . 5 . Nazi Rule in Europe: Soviet Union 

The Reichsfuhrer-SS and Chief of German Police was entrusted with securing “police en- 
fc>rced order" in Soviet territory as well. Here, four Special Units of Security Police and 
Security Service, organized according to plans drawn up by the Reich Security Main Of¬ 
fice, carried out the first phase of the "Final Solution of the Jewish Question." Hundreds of 
fiiousands of Jews in the Soviet Union became their victims through mass executions. The 
“Reports on Results" [Erfolgsmeldungen] sent by the Special Units to the Reich Security 
Main Office formed the basis for the "Reports by the Special Units" that were compiled by 
Department IV of the RSMO. 

Commandos of Security Police and Security Service searched through prisoner of war 
camps for commissars. Communist functionaries and Jews. These were shot close to their 
respective camps or by means of special installations put up in German concentration 
camps, where they were shot through the neck. Millions of Soviet prisoners of war died 
under unspeakable conditions in the prisoner of war camps, in particular during the 
unnter of 1941 /42. When a policy was adopted in the spring of 1942 to use prisoners of 
war for forced labor in the German war economy, only a few hundred thousand prisoners 
capable of work were left. Units of police and combat SS [Woffen-SS] led by Higher SS 
and Police Leaders tried to curb the partisan movement by way of ambitiously arranged 
"operations to fight [partisan] gangs." These ventures were in fact killing operations 
whereby tens of thousands of civilians became victims. The rule of SS and police on Soviet 
territory was one of the bloodiest phases in the history of the Second World War. 


Text 50 

Tiihrer Decree" of July 17, 1941 pertaining 
to the "police protection of the newly occu¬ 
pied eastern territories" 

Copy. 

Decree by the Fu7?/'er pertaining to police protec¬ 
tion of the newly occupied eastern territories. 

July 17, 1941 

I. 

Police protection of the newly occupied territories 
is the responsibility of the Reichsfuhrer-SS and 
Head of German Police. 

II. 

After civilian administration has been instituted in 
these territories, the Reichsfuhrer-SS and Head of 
German Police is authorized to give .instructions 
to the Reich Commissioners in accordance with his 
duties listed under I. 

Insofar as such instructions are of a general na¬ 
ture, or are politically of fundamental signifi¬ 


cance, they must be routed via the Reich Minister 
for the Occupied Eastern Territories unless it con¬ 
cerns a defensive action against immediate dan¬ 
ger. 

III. 

To carry out such police protection, a Higher SS 
and Police Leader will be assigned to each Reich 
Commissioner; he will be directly and personally 
subordinate to the Reich Commissioner. 

Officers of SS and police will be assigned to all 
General Commissioners, Chief Commissioners 
and Regional Commissioners; they will be directly 
and personally subordinate to them. 

Fu/jrer Headquarters, July 17, 1941 
The Fuhrer 
signed: Adolf Hitler 

Chief of the Army High Command 
signed: Keitel ^ 

Reich Minister and Head of the Reich Chancellory 
signed: Dr. Lammers 
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157 Pogrom in Kaunas (Kovno), Initiated by members of 
"Special Unit A/' from June 25 through 29, 1941. 


Texts! 

Guidelines of July 17, 1941 issued by the 
Reich Security Main Office concerning "po¬ 
litical scrutiny," "selection," and "further 
treatment” of prisoners of war by the Com¬ 
mandos of Security Police and Security Ser¬ 
vice 

Top Secret! 

Berlinjuly 17, 1941 
Department IV 

Guidelines 

for the Commandos of the Chief of Security Police 
and Security Service that will be assigned to pri¬ 
soner of war camps. 

[...] 

The Commandos will work independently by vir¬ 
tue of special authority bestowed upon them and 
according to the general guidelines they were gi¬ 
ven within the framework of the camp rules. It is 
self-evident that the Commandos will keep in clo¬ 
sest contact with the camp commander and with 
the intelligence officer assigned to him. 

The task of Jbe Commandos will be the political 
scrutiny of all camp inmates and the selection and 
further treatment. 

a) of those among them who are unacceptable 
for political, criminal or other resons, 

b) of those persons who can be utilized for the 
reconstruction of the occupied territories. 

[...] 


Most importantly, the following categories must 
be identified: all significant functionaries of the 
state and party, notably professional revolution¬ 
aries, 

functionaries of the Comintern, 
all significant party functionaries of the C. P. of the 
Soviet Union and their subordinate organizations 
in the central and regional committees, 
all people’s commissars and their deputies, 
all former political commissars in the Red Army, 
the leading personages of the central and inter¬ 
mediate echelons within the state agencies, 
leading personages within the economic sphere, 
Soviet Russian intellectuals, 
all Jews, 

all persons identified as agitators or fanatical 
communists. 

As already mentioned, it will be no less important 
to identify all persons who may be put to use in 
the reconstruction, administration and manage¬ 
ment of the conquered Russian territories. 

[...] 

No executions may be carried out within the 
camp or in its immediate vicinity. If the camps are 
located in the Generafgouvernement very close 
to the border, prisoners singled out for special 
treatment are to be transported to formerly Soviet 
Russian territory. If executions should become 
necessary, for reasofis of camp discipline, the 
commander of the Special Unit must contact the 
camp commander on the matter. 
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Text 52 

Report of December 1, 1941 by Special Command 3 of Special Unit A, pertaining to mass 
murders in Lithuania 

The Commander of Security Police and Security Service 

Special Command 3 Kauen, December 1, 1941 

Top Secret! 

5 copies: 
4 th copy 

Complete list of all executions carried out within the sector of Special Command 3 up to December 1 
1941. 

Special Command 3 assumend all Security Police tasks in Lithuania on July 2, 1941. 

(The Vilna region was taken over by Special Command 3 on Aug. 9, 1941, the Schaulen region on Oct. 
2, 1941. Until this juncture, Vilna was processed [beorbeitei\ by Special command 9, and Shaulen y 
Special Command 2.) 

The following is a list of all executuons carried out by Lithuanian partisans according to my instructions 
and by my orders: 

July 4,1941 Kauen-Fort VII: 416 Jews, 47 Jewesses 463 

July 6, 1941 Kauen-ForfVII: Jews 2,514 

After the formation of a raiding squad led by SS First Lieutennt Hamann and eight to ten proven man of 
Special Command 3, the following operations were carried out in cooperation with Lithuanian parti- 


sans: 





July 7, 

1941 

Mariampole 

Jews 

32 

July 8, 

1941 

Mariampole 

14 Jews and 5 Communist functionaries 

19 

July 8, 

1941 

Cirkalinei 

Communist functionaries 

6 

July 9, 

1941 

Wendziogals 

32 Jews, 2 Jewesses, 1 Lithuanian woman, 2 Lithuanien 
Communists, 1 Russian Communist 

38 

July 9, 

1941 

Kauen-Fort VIII 

21 Jews, 3 Jewesses 

24 

July 14, 

1941 

Mariampole 

21 Jews, 1 Russian, 9 Lithuanian Communists 

31 

July 1 7, 

1941 

Babtei 

8 Communist functionaries (6 of them Jews) 

8 

July 1 8, 

1941 

Mariampole 

39 Jews, 14 Jewesses 

53 

July 1 9, 

1941 

Kauen-Fort VIII 

17 Jews, 2 Jewesses, 4 Lithuanian Communists, 2 Comm. 
Lith. Women, 1 German Comm. 

26 

July 21, 

1941 

Panevezys 

59 Jews, 11 Jewesses, 1 Lith. woman, 1 Pole, 22 Lith. 
Comm., 9 Russ. Comm. 

103 

July 22, 

1941 

Panevezys 

1 Jew 

1 

July 23, 

1941 

Kedsiniai 

83 Jews, 1 2 Jewesses, 14 Russ. Comm., 15 Lith. Comm., 1 
Russ. Commissar 

125 

July 25, 

1941 

Mariampole 

90 Jews, 13 Jewesses 

103 

July 28, 

1941 

Panevezys 

234 Jews, 15 Jewesses, 1 9 Russ, comm,, 20 Lith. Comm, 

288 

[-.] 



carry over 3,834 



page 5 



— carry oven 

66159 

Month of October: 



Oct. 2, 1941 Zagare 

633 Jews, 11 07 Jewesses, 496 Jewish children 

2236 


(while these Jews were being4aken away, a mutiny ensued, 
however, it was quelled at once. In the process, 150 Jews 
were shot at once, 7 partisans were injured) 






Offi. ^ I'fiei, Sihbb-Fi 0( 315 fews, 712 Jewesses, 81 8 Jew. children] 1 845 

(punrtive action because a German policeman had been 
shot at in the ghetto) 

Ocl.29, 1941 Kouen-R. IX 2007 Jews, 2920 Jewesses, 4273 Jew children 9200 

(clearing the ghetto of superfluous Jews) 

Month of November: 

Nov. 3,1941 Lazdijai 485 Jewes, 511 Jewesses, 539 Jew children. 1535 

Nov. 15, 1941 Wilkowiski 36 Jews, 48 Jewesses, 31 Jew children 115 

Nov. 25, 1941 Kauen-Ft. IX 1159 Jews, 1600 Jewesses, 175 Jew children 2934 


(Resettlers from Berlin, Munich and Frankfurt/Main) 

Nov. 29, 1941 Kauen-Ft. IX 1 7 Jews, 1 Jewess who had violated ghetto laws. 1 German 34 

who had converted to Judaism and had attended a rabbin¬ 
ical training seminary, then 15 terrorists from the Kalinin 
Gang. 

Sub-Commando of Special Commando 3 in Dunaburg during the period 

from July 1 3 - August 21, 1 941 9012 Jews, Jewesses and Jew children, 573 active Commu- 9585 

nists 

Sub-Commando of Special Commando 3 in Vilna: 

Aug. 1 2- 

Sept. 1,1941 Vilna-City 425 Jews, 1 9 Jewesses, 8 Communists, 9 femie Communists 461 

Sept. 2,1941 Vilna-City 864 Jews, 201 9 Jewesses, 81 7 Jew children 

(Special operation, because Jews fired on German soldi¬ 
ers) 3700 

carry oven 99804 


[...] 


Today I can state that the objective of solving the Jewish problem in Lithuania has been accomplished 
by Special Commando 3. There are no more jews in Lithuania, except for the labor Jews, including their 
families. 

Those are: 

in Schaulen approximately 4 500 
in Kauen approximately 15 000 
in Vilna approximately 15 000 

These labor Jews, including their families, I wanted to bump off as well, but I ran into stiff opposition 
from the civilian administration (the Reich Commissioner [Reichskommissar]] and the army. This resulted 
in the injunction: these Jews and their families are not to be shot! 

The objective to make Lithuania free of Jews [judenrein] could only be achieved by the establishment of 
a raiding squad with picked men led by SS First Lieutenant Hamann. He made all my objectives tho¬ 
roughly his own and was able to ensure the cooperation of the Lithuanian partisans and the approprite 
civilian agencies. 

The execution of such operations is first and foremost a matter of organization. The decision to make 
each district systematically free of Jews required thorough preparation for each individual operation 
as well as the investigation of the prevailing circumstance within each district concerned. 

The Jews had to be concentrated in one place, or in several ones. On the basis of how many there were, 
the location for the required graves iCruben] had to be found and the graves dug. The length of the 
marching route from the collecting point to the graves was on an average 4 to 5 kilometers. The Jews 
were transported to the place of execution in groups of 500, with at least 2 kilometers distance bet¬ 
ween groups. [...1 

Only by skillful use of time has it been possible to carry out five operations a week while at the same 
time coping with the routine work at Kauen in such a way that there would be no interruption of duties 
within the department. 

The operations in Kauen proper, where sufficient reasonably well-trained parKsans are at our dispo¬ 
sal, can be considered a piece of cake compared to the often unbelievable difficulties that had to be 
overcome outside. [...] 
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It is my opinion that sterilization of the male labor Jews should begin at once in order to prevent repro¬ 
duction. Should a Jewess become pregnant anyway, she is to be liquidated. 

Aside from the Jew operations [Judenaktionen], Special Commando 3 saw one of its most important 
tasks in checking the - mostly overcrowded - prisuaons in the individul localities and towns. On an 
average, 600 persons of Lithuanian nationality were kept in jail in each district town although a valid 
reason for imprisonment was missing. [...] Nobody paid them any attention. One must have been inside 
these prisons and must have spent a moment in one of these overcrowded cells which defy any descrip¬ 
tion as far as hygiene is concerned [to appreciate their plight]. In Jonava [...] 16 men were kept for five 
weeks in a dark basement cell 3 meters wide and 1,65 meters long; all of them could be released as 
there were no charges held against them. [...] Those about to be released were taken by train to the 
market place and there, after a brief address, were discharged in the presence of many local residents. 
The address contained the following; 

“If we were Bolsheviks we would have shot you. Because we are Germans we return you to liberty." [...] 
It is difficult to convey the joy, gratefulness, and enthusiasm which this measure of ours generated 
among those freed, and among the population at large. It was necessary to fend off the enthusiasm with 
sharp words as women, children and men tried, with tears in their eyes, to kiss our hands and feet. 

(stamp) Jdger 
SS-Colonel 


1ext53 

Table of deportation transports that arrived in Minsk between May and October 1941, and 
the [number of] persons killed immediately upon arrival 

The following transports of Jews arriving in Minsk during the period between May and October 1942 fell victim to the measures 
of extermintion: 


Consecutive 

Number 

Train No. 

Origin 

No. of 
Occupants 

Date of Arrival 

Place of Arrival 

of these, killed 
(minimum) 


1. 

Da 201 

Vienna 

1,000 

May 11, 1942 

Minsk 

(minimum) 

900 

2. 

Da 203 

Vienna 

1,000 

May 26, 1942 

Minsk 

(minimum) 

900 

3L 

Da 204 

Vienna 

998 

Jun 1, 1942 

Minsk 

(minimum) 

900 

4. 

Da 205 

Vienna 

999 

Jun 5-9,1942 

Minsk 

(minimum) 

900 

S 

Da 206 

Vienna 

1,000 

Jun 15,1942 

Minsk 

(minimum) 

900 

6l 

Da 40 

Konigsberg 

465 

Jun 26, 1942 

Minsk 

(minimum) 

400 

7. 

Da 220 

Theresienstadt 

1,000 

Jul 18, 1942 

Minsk 

(minimum) 

900 

Sl 

Da 219 

Cologne 

1,000 

Jul 24, 1942 

Minsk 

(minimum) 

900 

9, 

Da 222 

Theresienstadt 

993 

Aug 10, 1942 

Trostinez 

(minimum) 

900 

10. 

Da 223 

Vienna 

1,000 

Aug 21, 1942 

Trostinez 

(minimum) 

900 

11. 

Da 224 

Theresienstadt 

1,000 

Aug 28, 1942 

Trostinez 

(minimum) 

900 

1Z 

Da 225 

Vienna 

1,000 

Sep 4, 1942 

Trostinez 

(minimum) 

900 

13. 

Da 226 

Theresienstadt 

1,000 

Sep 12, 1942 

Trostinez 

(minimum) 

900 

14. 

Da 227 

Vienna 

1,000 

Sep 18, 1942 

Trostinez 

(minimum) 

900 

15. 

Da 228 

Theresienstadt 

1,000 

Sep 25, 1942 

Trostinez 

(minimum) 

900 

16. 

Da 230 

Vienna 

547 

Oct 9, 1942 

Trostinez 

(minimum) 

500 


Ifefsons deported: 15,002; of these, killed immediately after arrival: 13,500 

hconnection with this table it should be noted that those transports initially destined for Minsk carried the identification numbers 
Iki201 - Da 218. But the trains Da 202 and Da 207-Da 218 were cancelled. In their place ran the trains Da 40 and Da 219- 
DA 230. Of these. Da 221 was unloaded in Baranovicz while Da 229 was cancelled 
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Text 54 

Report of early summer 1942 by a district 
farmer [Kreislandwirt] commissioned with 
the registration of livestock and agricultural 
products in the occupied territories, pertain¬ 
ing to the devastation of villages and the 
murder of their inhabitants in Belo-Russia 

Report about the operation in the Begomel dis¬ 
trict. 

It was my task during the operation to register 
livestock and other agricultural products. In the 
process I passed through many villages. Every¬ 
body knows that wherever there is fighting there 
will also be devastation and destruction. It is in¬ 
comprehensible, however, that after villages have 
been conquered and the inhabitants are gradu¬ 
ally returning from the forests full of trust and offer 
their services to the [military] units, they are shot 
and burned a few days later. 

On May 25 and 26 I was in the village of Osinivik. 
There a staff unit of the Security Service (SD) was 
billeted. The people were either out working or 
sat in front of their houses. When I returned to the 
place on June 2, I found instead of the village a 
huge pyre. The village had been burnt down. Ac¬ 
cording to the testimony of other comrades, men, 
women, and children had been shot. In one house 
I found a partly charred corpse which bore out the 
testimony of the comrades. The following villages 
that I saw were destroyed in this fashion; Novo- 
siolky, Osinoviknna Pijany-Sas. Furthermore, ac¬ 
cording to official statements, Vitunicz, Budilovka, 
Beresnievka and Begomel. 

On May 24 I found at the far end of the village of 
Niebyczyno a burnt barn containing six charred 
corpses. That happened immediately after the 
village was taken. The population cannot help but 
come to the conclusion that these people were 
burned alive. 

Together with the district farmers Wortmann and 
Hartmann 1 have registered 
727 head of cattle 
575 head of sheep 

and more than one wagonload of hides and pelt. 
Bolt District Farmer 


Text 55 

Order of February 5, 1943 by the Com¬ 
mander of the Security Police and the Secur¬ 
ity Service at Minsk, pertaining to the "reset¬ 
tlement" of Jews in Sluzk 

Minsk, February 5, 1943 
The Commander of Security Police and Security 
Service in White Ruthenia 

Order to the Commando 

On February 8 and 9, 1943, the local commando 
unit will carry out the resettlement of the Jews of 
the town of Sluzk. Those members of the com¬ 
mando listed below as well as roughly 110 
members of the Latvian volunteer company will 
participate in the operation. The operation will be 
led by SS First Lieutenant Muller. On February 7, 
1943 at 1 1:15 a.m., participating members will 
report for departure — which will be at 11:30 a.m. 
— in the lower corridor of the service building. 
Lunch will be served at 1 0:30 a.m. SS Major Br. 
will be in command of the motor convoy. [...] 

Execution of the operation in Sluzk: 

Ghetto 

The General Police [Ordnungspolizei] will take 
care of securing and guarding the ghetto. 
Evaluation of all Jewish property that will accrue 
will be handled by SS Capitain Mad. who will 
have at his disposal for this task two [police] of¬ 
ficers (Kru., Buch.), two interpreters (Michelsen, 
Natarow) and ten Latvians. The roundup of the 
Jews in the ghetto will take place under the com¬ 
mand of SS Major Gra. who will have at his dis¬ 
posal six commandos composed of one [police] 
officer and nine Latvians each. The following non- 
coms [Unferfuhrer] have been designated for the 
commandos: 

Krause, Nikol, Gen., Ehrig, Wei., Ze. The trans¬ 
port of the Jews to the place of resettlement will 
be carried out by means of six trucks, each of them 
accompanied by four Latvians. 

Resettlement Terrain: 

On the resettlement terrain are two pits. At each 
pit a group of ten leaders and men will be work¬ 
ing who will relieve each other every two hours. 
The time periods are: 8—1 0 a.m., 1 0-12 a.m., 12 
noon to 2 p.m., 2 to 4 p.m. 

Pit No 1: 

First group: 

SS Major Br. (in command) 

SS First Lieutenants Kaut, Merbach; SS Captain 
Schneider; SS Lieutenant Wertholz; SS Lieutenant 
Muller; SS Lieutenant Ju.; SS Sergeant Major 
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Fritz; SS Lance Corporals [Privates First Class] 
Gei. and Groner. 

Second group: 

SS Captain Schlegel; SS Sergeants Bur.; 
Seckinger, Brandlmeier; SS Master Sergeant 
Huttner; SS Master Sergeant Wei.; SS Corporal v. 
Toll; SS-Scharfuhrer [no Brit, or U.S. equiv.; be¬ 
tween corporal and sergeant] Rex.; Police Corpo¬ 
ral Exner and SS Corporal Hor. 

PH No. 2: 

First group: 

SS First Lieutenant Muller; SS Lieutenant Muller; 
SS Lieutenant Eck; SS Captain Fr.; Police Private 
First Class Krahnke; SS Master Sergeant v.d. Go.; 
SS Privates First Class Schr., Str., Egger, Zehmann, 
Fi. 

Second group: 

SS First Lieutenant Oswald; SS Captain Ru.; SS 
Lieutenant Schmidt; SS Master Sergeant Krei- 
mann; SS Sergeants Schu,, Gersberger, Fockler; 
SS Corporal Strathmann and SS Sergeant 
Kramer; SS Corporal Get. 

SS Lieutenant Pierre and ten Latvians will secure 
ihe resettlement terrain. 

signed: Strauch 
SS First Lieutenant 


Text 56 

Verdict of May 21, 1963 handed down by a 
special court at the Regional Superior Court 
in Koblenz against former members of the 
commando that had murdered the Jews of 
the town of Sluzk on February 8/9,1943 

In the name of the People 
The criminal case against: 

1. Senior Chief Detective Superintendent [Krimi- 
naloberrat] Georg Albert Wilhelm Heuser, born 
February, 1913 in Berlin, residing in Koblenz, 
presently in pretrial detention in Koblenz prison, 
married; 

2. Bookkeeper and former Police Inspector Karl 
Robert Dalheimer, born November 5, 1907 in 
Geestemunde, residing in Bremen, married; 

3. ^ Kriminafmeister [no precise equivalent in En¬ 
glish] Johannes Hugo Otto Feder, born May 21, 
1911 in Liegnitz/Silesia, residing in Cologne- 
Braunsfeld, married; 

4. Commercial Clerk Arthur Alexander Harder, 
born September 19, 1910 in Frankfurt/Main, 
married; 

5. Chief Customs Inspector Wilhelm Kaul, born 


May 10, 1906 in Lippstadt, residing in Munster/ 
Westphalia, married; 

6. Office Employee Friedrich Merbach, born April 
27, 1912 in Gotha/Thuringia, residing in Lud- 
wigshafen-Mundenheim, presently in pretrial de¬ 
tention in Koblenz prison, married; 

7. Electrician Jakob Herbert Oswald, born March 

I, 1900 in Marburg/Lahn, residing in Lubeck, 
married; 

8. Commercial Clerk Rudolf Schlegel, born July 

II, 1913 in Chemnitz, residing in Stuttgart-Bad 
Cannstatt, presently in pretrial detention in Ko¬ 
blenz prison, married; 

9. Unskilled Worker Franz Stark, born October 7, 
1 907 in St. Louis [Missouri]/USA, residing in Mu¬ 
nich, widowed, presently in pretrial detention in 
Koblenz prison; 

10. Employee Eberhard Richard Ernst von Toll, 
born January 15, 1906 in Piddul/Estonia, resid¬ 
ing in Stadthagen, married; 

11. Former Teacher Artur Fritz Wilke, born Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1910 in Hohensalza/Poznan Region, re¬ 
siding in Stederdorf, District Peine, presently in 
pretrial detention in Koblenz prison, married; 

Because of murder having been committed, the 
jury at the Regional Superior Court in Koblenz 
has adjudged, decreed and determined during a 
session held on May 21,1963: 


1 .The defendant Heuser, having committed in 
conjunction with others nine crimes of aiding and 
abetting murder, and one crime of aiding and 
abetting manslaughter, is herewith sentenced to 
serve a total of fifteen years in a penitentiary. 

He will be deprived of his civil rights for a period 
of five years. 

2. The defendant Dalheimer, having committed in 
conjunction with others one crime of aiding and 
abetting murder, is herewith sentenced to serve 
four years in a penitentiary. 

3. The defendant Feder, having committed in con¬ 
junction with others two crimes of aiding and 
abetting murder, is herewith sentenced to serve a 
total of four years and six months in a penitenti¬ 
ary. 

4. The defendant Harder, having committed in 
conjunction with others one crime of aiding and 
abetting murder, is herewith sentenced to serve 
three years and six months in a penitentiary. 

5. The defendant Kaul, having committed in con¬ 
junction with others two crimes of aiding and 
abetting mtfrder, is herewith sentenced to serve a 
total of four years and six months in a penitenti¬ 
ary. 
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6. The defendant Merboch, having committed in 
conjunction with others five crimes of aiding and 
abetting murder, is herewith sentenced to serve a 
total of seven years In a penitentiary. 

He will be deprived of his civil rights for a period 
of three years. 

7. The defendant Oswald, having committed in 
conjunction with others one crime of aiding and 
abetting murder, is herewith sentenced to serve 
four years in a penitentiary. 

8. The defendant Schlegel, having comitted in 
conjunction with others five crimes of aiding and 
abetting murder, is herewith sentenced to serve 
eight years in a penitentiary, 

9. The defendant Stark, having committed three 
crimes of murder, is herewith sentenced to serve a 
life term in a penitentiary. Furthermore, having 
commited in conjunction with others five crimes of 
aiding and abetting murder, he is herewith sen¬ 
tenced to serve a total of eight years in a peniten¬ 
tiary. 

He will be deprived of his civil rights tor life. 

10. The defendant von Toll, having committed in 
conjunction with others four crimes of aiding and 


abetting murder is herewith sentenced to serve a 
total of tour years and six months in a peniten¬ 
tiary. 

11. The defendant Wilke, having committed in 
conjunction with others six crimes of aiding and 
abetting murder, is herewith sentenced to serve a 
total of ten years in a penitentiary. 

He will be deprived of his civil rights for a period 
of three years. 

II. 

Where no verdict has been given, the defendants 
stand acquitted. 

III. 

All defendants will have their time served in pre¬ 
trial detention taken into account; tor the defen¬ 
dant Stark this will apply to his second penitenti¬ 
ary term. 

IV. 

Where sentences have been passed, the costs of 
legal proceedings will have to be born by the de¬ 
fendants, and any remaining balance by the state. 



158 Himmler (third from the right) and Higher SS and Police von dem Bach-Zelewski (sixth from the right partly hidden) ir> 
Leader (HSSPF [German abbreviation]) Central Russia, Erich spect a prisoner of war camp near Minsk in July/August 1 V41 
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159 Murder of civilians, probably in Lithuania, In 1941, 


lext 57 

Internal memorandum of June 1, 1943 by 
the General Commissioner for White Ruthe- 
nia pertaining to the execution of an "oper¬ 
ation against gangs" [Bandenaktion] in the 
Borissow region 

Minsk, June 1, 1 943 

The General Commissioner 
in Minsk 

Department I, Political, 

To the 

Chief Department Head I, 
here in residence. 

Subject: Operation against gangs in the Borissow 
region 

Reference; none 

The — so far oral — report of the official in Boris¬ 
sow responsible for political matters about inci¬ 


dents that have occurred during the ongoing 
operation is less than edifying. In the municipality 
of Vitonicz in the Borissow region the inhabitants 
were driven into a barn, moved down, and the 
building burned to the ground. As the corpses 
were not completely burned, the now ownerless 
pigs drag body parts of the corpses through the 
village. Those [persons] who were shot were sim¬ 
ply left lying where they were. 

It is said, by way of example, that days later 
people repoiTed to the hospital because the men 
carrying out the operation had believed them to 
be dead when in fact they were only wounded 
and had fainted. They then got up from among 
those shot to death and sought help. 

A thoroughgoing official report from Borissow 
will follow. 

By order* 
signed: Lange 
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As in Poland and the Soviet Russian territories, the Reichsfuhrer-SSor\6 the SS and police 
forces under his command were also assigned police related safeguarding tasks in cM 
other countries occupied by Germany. In agreement with the military and civilian admi¬ 
nistrative agencies, anti-Jewish measures were carried out everywhere, and the Jewii 
population, at times with the assistance of local collaborators, was carried off into theeai- 
termination camps. On January 20, 1942 at the "Wannsee Conference" in Berlin, Rea- 
hard Heydrich had announced the extermination program to the participating represen¬ 
tatives of ministries and departments. 

The organizational center of all deportation measures was the "Jewish Section" IV B 4 cr 
the Reich Security Main Office whose director was Adolf Eichmann. His representatives 
did not only sit in the administrative agencies of the Security Police in the occupied fere¬ 
tories, but so-called "Advisors on Jewish Affairs" [Judenberater] negotiated also with al 
allied countries about the extradition of their Jewish populations. Despite all the difficui- 
ties caused by wartime conditions, deportation trains went to Auschwitz until the fall cr 
1944. 

The representatives of the departments of the Reich Security Main Office, the Gesfopc, 
the Criminal Police and the Security Service fought bloody battles against the various no- 
tive resistance movements throughout Europe. Thousands of civilians fell victim to it. 
dice, Marzabotto, the Ardeatini Caves and Oradour are symbols of these events. Prison^ 
ers from all over Europe suffered and died as a result of Gestapo torture and in Gerrrar 
concentration camps. With the aid of the "Night and Fog Decree" the Security Police trie# 
to maintain order under German domination. 


Text 58 

Protocol of the conference held on January 
20, 1942 in Berlin-Wannsee where the orga¬ 
nizational execution of the "Final Solution of 
the Jewish Question" was coordinated ac¬ 
cording to plan ("Wannsee Conference") 

Top Secret! 

30 copies 
16th copy 

Protocol. 

I. 

The following persons participated in the confer¬ 
ence of January 20, 1 942 held in Berlin, Am Gro- 
Sen Wannsee 56—58, on the final solution of the 
Jewish question: 

Gauleiter Dr. Meyer Reich Ministry 

and Reichadministrative Direk- for the Occu- 
tor [Reichsamfsieifer] Dr. Leib- pied Territories 
brandt 

Undersecretary Reich Ministry 

Dr. Stuckart of the Interior 


Undersecretary Neumann 

Office of 
potentiary of 
the Four Year 
Plan 

Undersecretary Dr. Freisler 

Reich Minisky 
of Justice 

Undersecretary 

Dr. Buhler 

Office of the 
Generalgou- 
vernment [Po- 
land] 

Assistant Undersecretary Luther 

Foreign Offke 

SS-Oberfuhrer[no English 
equivalent; rank between col¬ 
onel and brigadier general] 
Klopfer 

Party Choncsii- 
lory 

Ministerial Department Head 

Dr. Kritzinger 

Reich Chof»- 
lory 

SS Major General Hofmann 

Race arid Reai- 
tfement Moa 
Office 
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SS Major General Reich Security 

Muller Main Office 

SS Lieutenant Colonel 
Eichmann 


SS-Oberfuhrer[%ee above] Security Police 
Dr. Schongarth, Commanding and Security 
Officer of Security Police and Service 
Security Service in the General- 
gouvernemenf [Poland] 


SS Major Dr. Lange, Com- Security Police 
mander of Security Police and and Security 
Security Service for the Gen- Service 
eral-District of Lettland, as de¬ 
puty of the Commander of Se¬ 
curity Police and Security Serv¬ 
ice for the Reich Commissariat in 
the East [Ostland] 



160 The villa Am GroBen Wannsee No. 56—58, the place 
where the "Wannsee Conference" was held on January 20, 
1942. 


11 . 

SS Lieutenant General Heydrich, Chief of Security 
Police and Security Service, opened the meeting 
by informing everyone that the Reich Marshal 
[Goring] had put him in charge of preparations 
for the final solution of the Jewish question. The in¬ 
vitations of this conference had been issued to 
clarify fundamental questions. The Reich Mar¬ 
shal’s request that a draft be submitted to him with 
regard to the organizational, functional and ma¬ 
terial considerations in connection with the final 
solution of the European Jewish question requires 
that all central agencies directly concerned with 
these problems first meet together in order to 
coordinate their lines of action. 

The authority for processing the final solution of 
the Jewish question lies centralized in the hands 
of the Reichsfuhrer-SS, head of German Police 
(Head of Security Police and Security Service), re¬ 
gardless of geographic boundaries. 

The Chief of Security Police and Security Service 
(SD) then gave a brief review of the struggle 
fought thus far against this foe. The most impor¬ 
tant stages had been: 

a) forcing the Jews out of the various spheres of 
life [iebensgebiefe[ of the German people, 

b) forcing the Jews out of the German people’s 
living space [Lebensraum], 

ki pursuance of these endeavors, an accelerated 
emigration of the Jews from the territory of the 
Reich was seen as the only temporary solution 
that was accordingly embarked upon in an inten¬ 
sified and systematic manner. 

On instructions of the Reich Marshal, a Reich Cen¬ 
tral Office for Jewish Emigration was established 


in January 1939; its direction was entrusted to the 
Chief of Security Police and Security Service (SD). 

a) Its special tasks were to take measures for the 
preparation of increased Jewish emigration, 

b) to direct the flow of emigration, 

c) to speed up the emigration process in indivi¬ 
dual cases. 

The goal of the task was to purge German living 
space of Jews by legal means. 

The disadvantages of such forced emigration 
were evident to all agencies concerned. Yet in the 
absence of other feasible solutions they had to 
put up with them for the time being. 

The problems connected with emigration were 
subsequently not merely German ones but also 
problems that concerned the relevant agencies of 
the countries of destination or, as it were, immi¬ 
gration. Financial difficulties such as increased 
surety to be presented upon landing and higher 
landing fees that different foreign countries de¬ 
manded, insufficient berths on the ships, con¬ 
stantly increasing immigration restrictions and 
suspensions, all of these made emigration efforts 
exceedingly more difficult. Yet despite these diffi¬ 
culties, roughly 537,000 Jews were made to emi¬ 
grate from the day of seizure of power on until 
October 31, 1941. 

Of these, 

ca. 360,000 left after January 30, 1933 from the 
Alfreich [Germany with its 1937 borders] 
ca. 147,000 left after March 15, 1 938 from the 
* Osfmark [Austria after March 1938] 
ca. 30,000 left after March 15,1 939 from the Pro¬ 
tectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, 
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Emigration was financed by the Jews themselves 
or, as the case may be, the Jewish political orga¬ 
nizations. In order to make sure that the proleta- 
rianized Jews would not stay behind, a rule was 
applied by which affluent Jews had to finance the 
emigration of Jews without means; based on as¬ 
sessments of means, an appropriate apportion¬ 
ment or an emigration tax was prescribed which 
was used to pay for all financial obligations im¬ 
pecunious Jews had incurred in the course of their 
emigration. 

In addition to this levy in Reichsmarks, foreign cur¬ 
rencies were required for surety to be presented 
upon landing and also for landing fees. In order 
to spare German currency reserves, Jewish finan¬ 
cial institutions abroad were called upon by the 
Jewish organizations in Germany to make sure 
that the required sums in foreign currency were 
supplied. In this manner, up to October 30, 1941 
a total of about $ 9,500,000 altogether was 
made available as gifts by these foreign Jews. 
Meanwhile, in view of the dangers posed by 
emigration in wartime, and in view of the possibil¬ 
ities in the east, the Reichsfuhrer-SS and Head of 
German Police has forbidden the [further] emi¬ 
gration of Jews. 

III. 

In lieu of emigration, the evacuation of the Jews to 
the east has emerged as an additional possible 
solution, now that the appropriate prior authori¬ 
zation by the Fuhrer has been obtained. But al¬ 
though these operations are to be regarded 
solely as temporary measures, practical expe¬ 
riences are already being gathered here and will 
be of major importance for the upcoming solution 
of the Jewish question. 

Roughly eleven million Jews will probably be in¬ 
volved in the solution of the European Jewish 
question. They are distributed as follows among 
the individual countries: 


Country Numbers 

A. 

Aftreich [Germany with its 1937 borders] 131,800 

Osfmark [formerly Austria] 43,700 

Eastern territories 420,000 

Generaigouvernement 2,204,000 

Bialystok 400,000 

Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia 74,200 

Estonia- free oftews Latvia 3,500 

Lithuania 34,000 

Belgium 43,000 

Denmark 5,600 

France/occupied territory 165,000 

unoccupied territory 700,000 

Greece 69,600 

Netherlands 160,800 

Norway 1,300 


B. 


Bulgaria 

48,000 

England 

330,000 

Finland 

2,300 

Ireland 

4,000 

Italy, including Sardinia 

58,000 

Albania 

200 

Croatia 

40,000 

Portugal 

3,000 

Rumania, incL Besarabia 

342,000 

Sweden 

8,000 

Switzerland 

18,000 

Serbia 

10,000 

Slovakia 

88,000 

Spain 

6,000 

Turkey (European part) 

55,500 

Hungary 

742,800 

USSR 

5,000,000 


Ukraine 2,994,684 

White Russia,[exceptfor Bialystok] 446,484 


Altogether: over 11,000,000 

The figures of Jews in the different countries listed 
here pertain only to those who are of the Jewish 
faith, however, as definitions of Jews along rackd 
lines are in part still lacking. Given the prevailing 
attitudes and conceptions in Hungary and Ruma¬ 
nia particularly, the handling of the problem in the 
individual countries will encounter certain diffi¬ 
culties. For example, a Jew in Rumania even to¬ 
day can buy for cash the appropriate documeiis 
that certify him as possessing a foreign natiorwfi- 

ty- 

The influence that Jews in the USSR exert eveiy- 
where is known. In the European part live approe- 
imately five million, in the Asian part barefy o 
quarter million Jews. 

The occupational distribution of Jews living in Ae 
European part of the USSR was approximately c* 


follows: 

Agriculture 9.1% 

Urban workers 14.8% 

Trade 20.9%. 

State employees 23.4%: 

Private professions — 

medical, press, theater, etc. 32.0*i 


In the course of the final solution the Jews areir 
be sent in a suitable manner and under oppr^ 
priate direction to do labor in the east. Separcnec 
by sexes, those Jews able to work will be led r 
large labor columns into these areas while 
ing roads. In the process, large numbers will m- 
doubted I y drop away through natural attritioa. 
The final remainder that conceivably will sKi 
around and that undoubtedly constitutes the 
diest segment will have to be dealt with o ccc r^ 
ingly as it represents a natural selection wrios. 
when left at liberty, has to be seen as a germ ^ 
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of new Jewish development. (See the lesson his¬ 
tory teaches). 

In the course of the practical implementation of 
the final solution, Europe will be combed through 
from west to east. Priority will have to be given to 
the area of the Reich, including the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia, if only because of housing 
shortages and other socio-political needs. 

The evacuated Jews will initially be brought with¬ 
out delay into so-called transit ghettos, and from 
there will be transported further to the east. 

As SS Lieutenant General Heydrich pointed out in 
addition, one imporiant prerequisite for carrying 
out the evacuation at all will be the precise des¬ 
ignation of all persons to be involved. 

It is intended not to evacuate Jews over 65 years 
of age but to send them to an old peopie^s ghetto; 
Theresienstadt is earmarked for this purpose. 

In addition to these age groups - and of the 
280,000 Jews who lived in the Alfreich and Aus¬ 
tria on October 1,1941, some 30% are over 65 — 
the old people’s ghetto will also receive Jews 
who are badly war-disabled, and Jews with war 
decorations (Iron Cross First Class). With this con¬ 
venient solution the many intercessions will be eli¬ 
minated at one blow. 

The beginning of the various major evacuation 
operations will largely depend on military devel¬ 
opments. With regard to the treatment of the final 
solution in those European regions occupied or 
influenced by us, it was suggested that the appro¬ 
priate specialists of the Foreign Office get to¬ 
gether with whoever is the official handling this 
matter for the Security Police and Security Service 
(SD). 

In Slovakia and Croatia the situation is no longer 
all that difficult since the essential key questions 
there have already been resolved. Meanwhile the 
Rumanian government has likewise appointed a 
plenipotentiary for Jewish affairs. In order to set¬ 
tle the matter in Hungary it will be necessary be¬ 
fore long to impose upon the Hungarian govern¬ 
ment an advisor on Jewish questions. 

With regard to the beginning of preparations for 
a settlement of this problem in Italy, SS Lieutenant 
General Heydrich considers it advisable to es¬ 
tablish contact about these concerns with the 
head of police. 

In occupied and unoccupied France, the collec¬ 
tion of Jews for evacuation will in all probability 
proceed without major difficulties. 

Assistant Under Secretary Luther [Foreign Office] 
commented in this connection that the far-reach¬ 
ing treatment of this problem will cause difficulties 
in some countries, notably the nordic countries. 
For this reason he would recommend deferring the 


matter tor the time being in these countries. In view 
of the insignificant number of Jews involved there, 
such a postponement would not amount to a sub¬ 
stantial restriction. 

On the other hand, the Foreign Office visualizes 
no major difficulties in southeastern and western 
Europe. 

SS Major General Hofmann voiced his intention 
to send along a specialist from the Race and Re¬ 
settlement Main Office for general orientation 
purposes to Hungary when the Chief of Security 
Police and Security Service (SD) gets ready to 
tackle the matter over there. It was decided that 
this specialist of the Race and Resettlement Main 
Office — who was not to become actively involved 
— be officially attached, on a temporary basis, as 
an assistant to the Police Attache. 

IV. 

During the progress of the final solution project, 
its basis, as it were, should be the Nuremberg 
Laws, whereby the solution of mixed marriages 
and mixed parentage [racially speaking] must 
likewise be a prerequisite for the definitive settle¬ 
ment of the problem. 

[...] 

With regard to the question of how much the eva¬ 
cuation of the Jews would be affecting economic 
life, Undersecretary Neumann stated that Jews 
presently working in enterprises essential to the 
war effort could not be evacuated until they could 
be replaced. 

SS Lieutenant General Heydrich pointed out that 
in accordance with directives for current evacu¬ 
ations authorized by him, these Jews were not be¬ 
ing evacuated anyway. 

Undersecretary Dr. Buhler noted that the Ge- 
nera/gouvernemenfv/oM be gratified if the final 
solution of this question began in the General- 
gouvernement because the transportation prob¬ 
lem was no overriding factor there, and because 
considerations of work utilization would not im¬ 
pede the course of action. Jews should be re¬ 
moved from the territory of the Generaigouverne- 
menf as speedily as possible because precisely 
there the Jews constitute a significant danger as 
carriers of epidemics; furthermore, they were up¬ 
setting the economic structure of the region 
through ceaseless black market activities. Mo¬ 
reover, the majority of the 2^/7 million Jews in¬ 
volved were not capable of work. 

Undersecretary Dr. Buhler noted further that the 
Chief of Security Police and Security Service was 
in cha/^e of the final solution of the Jewish ques¬ 
tion in the Generoigouvernemenfond that the ad¬ 
ministrative agencies of the Generalgouverne- 
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menf would assist him in his work. He had only 
one favor to ask: that the Jewish question in this 
territory be solved as fast as possible. 

In conclusion there was a discussion about the 
various types of possible solutions. Here both 
Gauleiter Dr. Meyer and Undersecretary Dr. 
Buhler took the position that in connection with 
the final solution certain preparatory measures be 
carried out at once in the occupied territories, but 
in such a way as to avoid that the population [of 
non-Jews] there become apprehensive. 

The Chief of Security Police and Security Service 
(SD) terminated the conference with the request 
that all participants in today’s deliberations give 
him their cooperation in implementing the tasks 
connected with the [final] solution. 


Text 59 

Telegram of June 28, 1942 from Assistant 
Undersecretary in the Foreign Office, Luther, 
pertaining to the deportation of Belgian, 
French and Dutch Jews to Auschwitz 

The Chief of Security Police and Security Service 
has imparted the following: 

"Beginning in mid-July or early August, as the 
case may be, it has been planned to transport ini¬ 
tially about 40,000 Jews from French occupied 
territory, 40,000 Jews from the Netherlands, and 
10,000 Jews from Belgium to Camp Auschwitz to 
perform labor. This is to be accomplished by 
means of daily special trains with a capacity of 
1 000 persons. 

The persons to be affected will be initially Jews 
able to work, as long as they do not live in mixed 
marriages and are not nationals of the British Em¬ 
pire, the USA, Mexico, enemy countries in central 
and south America or neutral and allied coun¬ 
tries," 

Comments at everybody's earliest convenience 
are requested. 

Luther 


Text 60 

Memorandum of July 8, 1942 by the Spe¬ 
cialist for Jewish Affairs with the Conv 
manding Officer of Security Police and Se¬ 
curity Service (SD) in Paris, pertaining to the 
deportation of Jews 

Paris, July 8, 1942 

IVJ SA24 

Subject: Additional transports of Jews leaving 
France — First meeting of the operations 
committee 

1.) Memorandum: 

Participants in the deliberations: 

A) SS Captain Dannecker, 

SS Corporal Heinrichsohn 

B) Darquier de Pellepoix, 

Mr. Leguay, Deputy of the Chief of Police, 
Director Francois, Chief of Prison Camps, 
Director Hannequin, Chief of Urban Police, 
Director Tulard, Chief of the Jewish index file 
at the Paris Prefecture, 

Director Gamier, Deputy of the Prefect Seine 
[district]. 

Director Schweblin, Anti-Jewish Police, 

Mr. Gallien, Chief of Cabinet with Darquier, 
Mr. Guidot, Staff Officer of the Urban Police- 

Darquier pointed out by way of introduction thcr 
the occupying authorities had indicated their wil¬ 
lingness to relieve the French state of its Jews, anc 
that one had now gathered here in order to dis¬ 
cuss the technical process of this expulsion. [...] 

Thereupon began the actual meeting, and SS 
Captain Dannecker ascertained: 

1. ) Whether all gentlemen present were authc^ 
rized representatives of their respective adminis¬ 
trative agencies so that all decisions arrived at to¬ 
day would be binding, and no requests for further 
particulars or changes would be forthcoming. At 
gentlemen present thereupon stated that they hoc 
been given the necessary authority [to make dec- 
sions]. 

In the course of the meeting 

2. ) the discussion turned to the number of Jews to 
be reckoned with within Greater Paris. 
Accordingly, roughly 28,000 Jews are to be ar¬ 
rested in Paris on the basis of the special guide¬ 
lines (stateless, etc.). To these must be added Rus¬ 
sian Jews (white or red), so that after the deduc¬ 
tion of Jews who are sick, unfit f^r transport or too 
old, one may count on a figure of 22,000 Jews far 
Paris. 
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161 The village of Oradour-sur-Glane In southern France 
which, together with its Inhabitants, was annihilated by the SS 
on June 10, 1944 In retaliation for an anti-German action on 
the part of the French Resistance. 


Subsequently the topic of 
3.) the actual arrest procedure was discussed. 
Accordingly, all inspectors of the Prefecture, the 
Anti-Jewish Police and female auxiliary forces 
will pull the requisite index cards and sort them 
according to arrondissement Then Director Hen- 
nequin (Police Municipale) will receive these 
cards and will distribute them to the police com¬ 
missioners of the arrondissemenfs. These will 
carry out the arrests on the basis of those cards 
and will return all cards of Jews who were not at 
home. 

The sorting of cards must be finished by Friday, 
July 10, 1942, and on Monday morning (July 1 3, 
1942) the operation can take place simulta¬ 
neously in all arrondissemenfs. 

The Jews will then be assembled at the various 
mayors' offices and subsequently transported to 
the main collection point (Vel d’hiver). Their trans¬ 
port into the individual camps will be carried out 
by the French themselves. 

The designated age limit was from "16—50". 


Children left behind will likewise be assembled at 
some communal place and will subsequently be 
taken over by the Union of Jews in France and 
brought to children’s homes. All Jews within the 
appropriate age groups are to be arrested if they 
are in good enough shape to be transported (but 
not those living in mixed marriages!). 

In the departements Seine et Oise and Seine et 
Marne, the operation will be carried out follow¬ 
ing that in Paris, and with the assistance of the 
Paris Police. 

In this connection the 

4.) capacities of the individual prison camps were 
discussed. Thereupon the following figures were 
established by SS Captain Dannecken 
Drancy: 6,000 Jews (women and men) 

Compiegne: 6,000 Jews (women and men) 

Pithiviers: 5,000 Jews (women and men) 

Beaune-la-Rolande: 

5,000 Jews (women and men) 
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5.) The actual transport of the Jews to the east. 

It was determined that every week a transport will 
leave each camp. This solution was reached be¬ 
cause every transport requires thorough prepara¬ 
tions (searching the Jews, provisions, lists, etc). 
Thus every week, four trains with 1 000 Jews each 
will leave the occupied territory in an easterly di¬ 
rection. 

French gendarmerie will guard the trains; the 
guards will be supervised by a lieutenant and 
eight men of a command of German Military Po¬ 
lice. 

[...] 

The representative of the prefecture de fa Seine 
anticipated no difficulties. 

2. ) Submitted to BdS [Chief of Security Police and 
Security Service in occupied countries] with the 
request to take note. 

3. ) Submitted to SS Lieutenant Colonel Lischka 
with the request to take note. 

L-] 

Signed: Dannecker 
SS Captain 


Text 61 


Dutch protest leaflet against the deportotioa 
of Jews, July 1942 

FELLOW CITIZENS [Volksgenossen]\ 

THE TIME HAS COME! 

After a long line of inhumane decrees during Hk 
past weeks: the yellow star; the surrender of bi¬ 
cycles; the prohibition to enter houses of no»- 
Jews; the prohibition to use the telephone, stre^ 
cars or trains; the prohibition to shop in non-Je^ 
ish stores except during specified hours, etc., 
the crowning blow has been struck: 

THE DEPORTATION OF ALL JEWS BETWEEN 
THE AGES OF 16 AND 42! 

During the night of July 15, 1942 around 1 
a.m., the first group had to report at Amsterdam s 
Central Station. Thereafter, every day 1,200 Jews 
will have to do likewise. From Westerbork "• 
Drenthe where the unfortunate people are being 
screened, approximately 4,000 Jews altogether 
are being deported each time. The trains forhw 
purpose stand ready. Specialists from Progue 



162 Deportation of Dutch Jews in 1942. 
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well versed as executioners have gone there in 
order to expedite the deportations as much as 
possible. In this manner, a total of approximately 
120,000 Jewish Dutch citizens will be taken 
away. 

Such are the sober facts. They compare in brutal¬ 
ity and matter-of-factness only with the instruc¬ 
tions of the Egyptian Pharaoh who had all Jewish 
male children killed, and with Herod, that anti-Se¬ 
mite, who had all infants in Bethlehem killed in 
order to kill Jesus. Now, several thousand years 
later. Hitler and his henchmen have found their 
place in this company. Official Polish reports 
name the figure of 700,000 Jews who have al¬ 
ready perished in the clutches of the Germans. 
Our Jewish fellow citizens will suffer a like fate. 
True, the lot of the non-Jewish workers (Dutch) in 
Germany is hard; but when it comes to the Jews, 
we are dealing with the realization of threats 
which the Nazis have hurled at the Jews again 
and again — their destruction and annihilation. 
FELLOW CITIZENS! 

The Dutch people have taken note of the anti-Jew- 
ish measure with disgust and outrage. To be sure, 
our people must pay heavily for the fact that they 
did not refuse to sign the Declaration on Jews [Ju- 
denerklarung] so ingenuously presented to them. 
It is our joint guilt - that of the Jewish Council not 
excepted — that our enemies now dispose over a 
complete Jewish administration. 

All prior German measures had aimed at isolat¬ 
ing the Jews from the rest of the Dutch, to make 
contact impossible, and to kill our sentiments con¬ 
cerning living side by side and in solidarity. They 
[the Germans] have succeeded much better than 
we know ourselves or are probably willing to ad¬ 
mit. The Jews have to be killed in secrecy and we, 
the witnesses, must remain deaf, blind, and silent. 
We may not listen to their moans, may not watch 
their misery, may not voice our abhorrence and 
our pity. God and history will condemn us and 
hold us partly responsible for this mass murder if 
we now remain silent and simply look on. 

Holland has been hit hard and is deeply humi¬ 
liated. Now we must bring proof that even under 
pressure we have not lost our honor, that our con¬ 
science has not been struck dumb, that our faith 
has not been paralyzed. For this reason we ex¬ 
pect that every citizen will sabotage preparations 
and executions of this deportation. Remember the 
February strikes of 1941, when a nation, pro¬ 
voked to the utmost limit, showed what it can do if 
it only wants to do it. We expect general secretar¬ 
ies, mayors, [and] high officials to lay their job on 
the line and not to cooperate any longer with the 
German occupation power. Whoever remains 


glued to his office chair will have a tough time 
after the liberation to justify his attitude. We are 
counting on it that all who are in a position to do 
so, notably public officials, police, railway offi¬ 
cials etc., will sabotage these inhumane Nazi 
measures. 

One final word: We urge all Dutch citizens to pro¬ 
test to the address of the Commander in Chief of 
the German Army in the Netherlands, Lieutenant 
General of the Air Force Christiansen. 

[...] 


Text 62 

Report of June 25,1943 from the representa¬ 
tive of the Foreign Office with the Reich 
Commissioner for the Occupied Territories of 
the Netherlands, pertaining to the deport¬ 
ation of Jews 

The Hague, June 25, 1943 
The Reich Commissioner 
for the Occupied Territories of the Netherlands 
The Representative of the Foreigp Office 
D Pol 3 No. 8 No. 70 g 

To the Foreign Office, Berlin 
Subject; Jews 

In his secret report to the Reich Commissioner, the 
Chief of Security Police and Security Service (SD) 
[in the Netherlands] writes as follows: 

"Of those 140,000 Volljuden [Jews with two Jew¬ 
ish parents] originally registered with the police 
in the Netherlands, 1 00,000 Jews have now been 
removed from the body of the nation [Volks- 
korper] (the exact figure is 102,000). Of these, 
72,000 have been deported to do labor in the 
east. An additional 1 0,000 have left the country in 
other ways (deportation to concentration camps 
in Germany proper, internment camps, resettle¬ 
ment in Theresienstadt, emigration, fleeing the 
country). Nearly 20,000 Jews are presently con¬ 
centrated in the camps at Westerbork, Vught and 
Barneveld. Thus, within eleven months the Nether¬ 
lands have been cleared of nearly 3/4 of the ori¬ 
ginal number of Jews. 

The last great increase of Jews to be deported 
was achieved on Sunday, June 20, 1943 by 
means of a second mammoth operation [Cro3ak- 
tion] in Amsterdam. In the course of it, 5500 Jews 
were rounded up during a search operation last¬ 
ing 24 hours. All of Amsterdam’s city districts in 
the south, including the Transvaal district (approx¬ 
imately 1/3 of Amsterdam’s total area), were 
sealed off, and Security Police together with Gen¬ 
eral Police searched apartment after apartment. 
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The Jews found (except for mixed marriages, Jews 
of foreign nationality, those able to prove that 
they were not fully Jewish, and a tew special 
cases) were prepared for departure and trans¬ 
ported to Westerbork [camp] the same night. Al¬ 
though, in view of the hitherto obviously unsatis¬ 
factory results of ridding Amsterdam of Jews, the 
lot of them [Judenschaft] might have expected 
such an operation to occur soon again, success 
was this time secured because the preparations 
for this huge operation could be kept secret until 
the last moment. Despite many rumors, the Jewish 
lot was taken by complete surprise and is now de¬ 
pressed, one reason why only few Jews are pre¬ 
sently showing their faces in public. - There were 
no incidents. The Dutch population is thoroughly 
opposed to the deportations but outwardly dis¬ 
plays for the most part an air of impassivity. Large 
numbers of people were angry because they 
could only leave the sealed off districts with diffi¬ 
culty. - Jewish auxiliary police from Camp 
Westerbork were used to help with the carting off 
process. 

In the course of the operation we also succeeded 
in catching and carting off the core of the former 


Jewish Council. Those Jews already in Weste^ 
bork, especially emigrants from Germany, re¬ 
acted to this circumstance by gloating opesn^. 
They voiced their general regret, though, thatlhe 
top echelon, in particular the Jews Asscher ame 
Cohen and their retinue had not been brought nr 
as well. 

By this time the Jews have also been removed 
from all armament plants (except for those in¬ 
volved in diamond processing). The transfer b 
portion of skilled workers to Camp Vlught is m 
progress." 


Text 63 

Telegram of June 19, 1944 from Special ■»- 
presentative Veesenmayer to Ambassodar 
Ritter, pertaining to a report from the Higiw 
SS and Police Leader in Budapest 

Telegram 

from Budapest,No. 1830 of June 1 7. 

Received; June 1 9, 1 944, 7 p.m. 

Secret! 



163 Selection of Hungarian Jews at the ramp in Auschwitz- 
Birkenau in 1 944. 
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To Ambassador Ritter. 

Subsequent to today’s Wire No. 261. 

The Higher SS and Police Leader reported to me 
on June 16th: 

1) Communism. 

According to a report from KdS [Commander of 
Security Police and Security Service] in Szeged, 
altogether 1 8 persons were arrested during the 
night of June 13, 1 943 by a special detachment of 
Hungarian Rural Police on account of Communist 
activities. 

2) Bandits, Parachutist Agents. 

In the sector of the KdS in Stuhlweissenburg, a pa¬ 
rachutist was taken prisoner between Veszprem 
and Gyula-Viratot. 

3) The total number of Jews deported to the Reich 
amounts to 340,1 24. Therewith the transport from 
Zone 3 has been completed. Those Jews who are 
presently working in industry as free laborers will 
be incorporated before long into the Jewish labor 
service. The Honved Ministry has now issued a 
decree by which the Jewish labor service is to be 
guarded more strictly. 


As already commented upon in the daily report of 
June 8,1944, the game with Jews who tried to flee 
illegally abroad continues, linked to the German 
Air Force. In this connection, another six Jews 
were arrested. They had offered 300,000 Pengos 
to members of the Air Force for transport to Swit¬ 
zerland. 

IV) National Treason. 

According to a confidential report, adverse pro¬ 
paganda to stir up the population against opera¬ 
tions of the Combat-SS is said to be going on in 
PulBtavan with the assistance of Pastor Gustav 
Weinberger. Allegedly, signatures are being col¬ 
lected. The petition is to bear the inscription: "We 
do not serve a foreign country." Allegedly, ethnic 
Germans have signed as well. 

Farmer Josef Hohmann who is a Hungarian citi¬ 
zen could be arrested while he collected signa¬ 
tures at the homes of opponents of the People’s 
League [Volksbundgegnef\ against the third SS 
operation. 

V) Enemy Propaganda. 

In the sector of the KdS in Miskolc, a jeaflet with 
the inscription "National Committee for a Free 



164 Children of a deportation train from Hungary, Ausch¬ 
witz, October 1 944. 
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165 Shooting of Yugoslav hostages in Panzewo near Bel¬ 
grade in 1 942. 


Germany" could be secured for the first time dur¬ 
ing the night of June 11,1 944 in the vicinity of 
Munkacs. 

Veesenmayer 

Text 64 

Memorandum of December 3, 1941 about a 
meeting held in the Reich Criminal Police Of¬ 
fice and chaired by Heydrich, pertaining to 
the use of foreign workers in the German 
Reich 

Memorandum 

Subject: Use of foreign workers in the Reich. 

A meeting concerning the above subject was held 
at 1 1 a.m. on Degember 3,1 941 in the Reich Crim¬ 
inal Police Office under the chairmanship of SS 
Lieutenant General and General of Police Hey¬ 
drich. Approximately 45 to 50 representatives of 
different administrative agencies were present, 
among them [those of] the Party Chancellory, 
Ministry East, Foreign Office, Reich Ministry of 
Economics, Reich Ministry of Labor, the counterin¬ 


telligence and armament departments of the Anpf 
Supreme Command, the Main Office of Generdf 
Police, the Reich Security Main Office, the offices 
of the Reich Commissioner tor Strengthening Ger¬ 
manism, and the Reich Governor [Reicbsstaf^ 
halter] of Hamburg, the German Labor Front anti 
the Association of Farmers and AgricuftunJf 
Workers iReichsnahrsfand] (Department Heati 
Dr, Hatesaul, Councillor Dr. Wittern, Counalbr 
Schwarz). 

H. pointed out that roughly 9 million for&^ 
people (among them ca. 6.5 million prisoners rf 
war) are living on German territory. They con^ 
tute a danger in many respects and require spe¬ 
cial attention, given our present nerve-wrack'mg 
times. Special mention was made of the economic 
aspects (increasing production and defeff* 
against sabotage) as well as the danger rf 
infiltration. While there is no doubt that the eco¬ 
nomic concerns are entirely relevant we mus^ ct 
the same time firmly reject all attempts to po^ 
pone questions of race and ethnic identity [Vbto- 
fum] until after the war, as the duration of the w<or 
is uncertain, and danger increases as time passs. 
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Unfortunately, deployment of foreigners [for la¬ 
bor] has been started without any guidelines re¬ 
garding their recruitment, deployment, treatment, 
etc., with the result that it has become increasingly 
more difficult to intervene subsequently with a 
guiding hand. The deployment of Russians now in 
progress does offer such an opportunity, how¬ 
ever, and must and will be utilized in view of the 
special dangers which these peoples pose. 

One will have to distinguish between the follow¬ 
ing groups of foreigners: 

1. Foreigners living inside the Reich: Poles and 
Czechs. 

The Polish problem has been solved. The Czechs 
have not been screened. H. considers 40% to 
60% of them suitable to be Germanized. Con¬ 
ceivably, some screening and separation can be 
achieved by means of their deployment for labor. 
3. [= 2.] Recruited labor forces from the occupied 
territories of the same ethnic origins: Flemings, 
Dutch, Danes, Norwegians. 

3. Ethnically alien nationals from friendly countr¬ 
ies (Italians, Spaniards, Croats, Slovaks, Hunga¬ 
rians, Bulgarians). 

4. Other nationals who are ethnically alien. 

Since it has been established that most difficulties 
in the way of their treatment and deployment are 
caused precisely by persons from friendly na¬ 
tions, we must try, according to the Fuhrer’s views, 
to replace them as far as possible with personnel 
from the territory we have occupied and, since 
these people will then be within reach of the ex¬ 
ecutive, keep and deploy them on the prisoner of 
war level (low wages, housing in barracks). This 
will also be the easiest method to reduce racial 
[volkische] dangers, as they will have to spend 
their leisure time in the barracks as well. H. men¬ 
tioned in this context a private deal with the Ital¬ 
ian Head of Police and an appeal, now in the 
stage of preparation, to the sense of honor of our 
brothers in arms to keep their distance from the 
wives of absent [German] frontline soldiers. 

There are quite a number of measures which in 
part will have to become effective upon short no¬ 
tice if the deployment of Russians [for labor] is to 
proceed with the least possible danger and diffi¬ 
culty. The barrack camps for the Russians must be 

^ ready for occupancy the minute they arrive; other¬ 
wise the workers will scatter and will be lost. The 
camp regulations must also be ready in clear 
language, above all because of the hygenic as-, 
pects that must be taken into consideration. Dur¬ 
ing deployment [for labor], a separation between 
Russians and German workers, male and female, 
will hardly be possible, even at the risk of thereby 


losing some valuable German workers. Thus, the 
inner defenses at the place of work must be 
strengthened in order to undercut by all available 
means any possible feelings of solidarity with the 
Russians that may arise on the German side, and 
to prevent sabotage and espionage. Racial 
dangers will likewise increase, since working to¬ 
gether in groups cannot be avoided, and since 
most enterprises employ many female workers. 
Distinguishing marks for peoples from the east 
must be clarified, whereby certain differentiations 


5u § 1 3bT. 2 ber Dorftebcnben ^olijeiDerirrbnung iiber Die ^cnni]I(^rnad)una 
im 9?eicl) (iinefe^ler Siuilarbeiter unb =arbeiterinnen polnitrf)tn 



Surben: 

^bjeic^ns: gelb 

llmranbung unb Sud^ftabe: ni&lett 



166 Stipulation for the distinguishing patch that Polish 'civ¬ 
ilian male and female workers" were forced to wear, 1940. 
The text above reads: Appendix to article 1, paragraph 2, 
concerning police ordinance about marking civilian male and 
female workers of Polish ethnicity deployed in the Reich. Next 
to the large P is this inscription: 

Colors: 

Background of patch: yellow 
Border and letter; violet 
Below, next to graph: 

Scale In millimeters. 
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must be observed; for instance, "east" will be the 
general marking, with a supplementary one for 
the old-Russian territories. At the same time, 
though, all impulses aiming at independence 
[e.g., the Ukrainians] must thereby be neither sup¬ 
ported nor advanced. The sole criterion on which 
decisions should be based proceeds from the 
viewpoint that the greatest possible advantages 
must be attained for the German war economy. 
[...] 

Text 65 

Police Ordinance of March 8, 1940 pertain¬ 
ing to the wearing of a distinguishing patch 
by all civilian male and female workers of 
Polish ethnicity who are deployed in the 
Reich 

By authority of the ordinance relating to the po¬ 
lice ordinances of the Reich Ministers of No¬ 
vember 14, 1938 {Reichsgesetzbfaft I, p. 1582), it 
is decreed: 

§1 

(1) Male and female workers of Polish ethnicity 
who are or will be deployed on German territory 
for rendering civilian labor services must wear at 
all times on the right side of each article of their 
clothing and firmly affixed to it at chest height a 
distinguishing patch that must be visible at all 
times, 

(2) The distinguishing patch consists of a tilted 
square, pointing downward, with sides of five 
centimeters in length, that displays on a yellow 
background a violet letter "P", two and a half cen¬ 
timeters high, surrounded by a violet border one 
half centimeter wide. 

§2 

(1) Whoever violates the regulation of § 1 either 
intentionally or through carelessness will be pe¬ 
nalized by a fine of up to 150 Reichsmarks or a 
prison term of up to six weeks. 

(2) Any provisons of the penal code that call for a 
heavier punishment as well as security measures 
by the police remain unchanged. 

§3 

All legal and administrative provisions essential 
for the execution and realization of this police or¬ 
dinance will be Issued by the Reichsfuhrer-SS and 
Head of German Police in the Reich Ministry of 
the Interior. 

§4 

The ordinance applies to the territory of the 
Greater German Reich except for those eastern 
territories that have been annexed by the Reich. 


§5 

The ordinance will become effective three weeks 
after it has been promulgated. 

Berlin, March 8, 1940. 

Reich Minister of the Interior 
Acting as Deputy H. Himmler 

Text 66 

It is one of our most dangerous self-delusions the* 
we, as adults, consider ourselves immune to inhu¬ 
mane actions, and this only because we are living 
on the whole under average social conditions and 
are not, for instance, being seduced to resort 1 q 
massive destructive activities. It has been shoM 
that under exceptional social conditions or cwu 
in connection with laboratory experiments, a ma¬ 
jority of people of all social strata can be diverted 
from following such significant moral principles 
with which the persons concerned had always be¬ 
lieved to identify. The extent to which human be¬ 
havior in the moral sphere can be influenced isst 
extreme that it is obviously no longer compatible 
with our general sense of self-worth and, forthiB 
reason, will commonly be flatly denied. 

Horst Eberhard Richter 
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167 General map of cities from which prisoner transports 
went to Auschwitz. 
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4,7. Political Resistance and Gestapo Prison ["Hausgefdngnis"] (1939-45) 

With the outbreak of the Second World War, conditions for offering resistance to tte 
Nazi Regime became even more difficult. Many Germans stood solidly behind the systea 
[of state], under the intoxicating influence of military victories as much as later on in the 
face of threatening defeat. Others considered it their duty to support the political leoder- 
ship in times of war, even though they did not belong to its fanatic supporters. To this mutf 
be added the increasing perfection of police surveillance, heightened persecution, and 
the constantly mounting excessiveness of penalties for oppositional behavior of any kind. 
On the other hand, the political spectrum of the Resistance Movement was broadening. 
During the inital years [of National Socialist rule] it had been comprised nearly exclu¬ 
sively of members of the working class and a few clergymen, the latter having been driven 
by their conscience into an oppositional stance to the official policies of the established 
churches. Yet opposition had gradually developed also within various circles of the no¬ 
tional-conservative power elites who initially had followed Hitler but had changed their 
minds as a result of his war policies and the crimes that the regime was committing in¬ 
creasingly more brazenly. Thus, one finds during the war among the enemies of the Nazi 
system martyrs of conscience, based on either Christian or Socialist conviction; militcu* 
democrats as well as opponents of a nationalist bent; and, at the very end of the spectrum 
opportunists who tried to switch sides in the face of the predictable denouement. Under 
the impact of existing developments, the Resistance Movement was forced to draw conse¬ 
quences that for many of its members came only at the end of a long process of disen¬ 
chantment. Some came down on the side of tyrannicide, hoping by this means to save the 
state and to create a new beginning in the inner political sphere. Others opted for sabo¬ 
tage and military treason after having reached the conclusion that liberation from the 
Nazi yoke was only possible at the price of military defeat. 

Since the outbreak of war, many individual fighters like Georg Elser or members of smcfl 
resistance groups like Robert Havemann were held in detention in the Gestapo Prisou 
Hausgefangnis]. Most prominently represented were members of the Resistance 
Group Harnack/Schulze-Boysen ("Red Orchestra") and the various groupings of the 20ft 
of July, 1 944, that ranged from the Socialists and the "Kreisau Circle" to nationalist-cou- 
servative public officials, high officers, and specialists from Counterintelligence. Duitiib 
the investigations, especially those involving the "Red Orchestra" in 1 942, and even moie 
so those that followed after the 20th of July, 1 944, the CesfapoPnson [" Hausgefangni^ 
proved much too small. As a result, many prisoners were taken to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse# 
for interrogation only, but were held in detention in other Berlin jails. 

This documentation of political prisoners which presents a number of "witnesses for an¬ 
other Germany",by means of brief portraits must remain restricted to examples. It shoUU 
be mentioned, though, that during the war prisoners from the Soviet Union, Poland, Hw- 
gary, Czechoslovakia and other countries were held in the Gestapo Prison ["Hausge- 
fangnis"] as well, but any personal data as to their names, numbers, or destinies are rxa®- 
existent. * 
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168 Johann Georg Elser (1903-1945), on November 
13—14, 1939, during an interrogation by the "Special Com¬ 
mission Assassination Attempt Burgerbrdu" [the attempt made 
on Hitler's life In said beer hall a few days earlier]. 

He was a cabinetmaker and carpenter of artistic furniture who 
at the end of the 1920s sympathized with the German Com¬ 
munist Party and was a member of the League of Red Frontline 
Fighters [Roter Fronfkampferbund]. During the "Sudeten Cri¬ 
sis" In 1 938 he decided to make an assassination attempt on 
Hitler's life. On November 8,1939, a time bomb which he had 
built and installed exploded in the Burgerbrdu beer hall in Mu¬ 
nich. It killed eight people; Hitler had left the room a tew mi¬ 
nutes before the explosion. Elser was arrested the same even¬ 
ing and was first Interrogated by a special commission of 
Gestopo and Criminal Police officials In Munich. Then the Ge¬ 
stapo alone took charge of the inquiry and interrogated Elser 
from November 19 through 23, 1939 at Prinz-Albrecht- 
Strasse 8. At the conclusion of the Interrogations he was sent to 
Concentration Camp Sachsenhausen, subsequently to Da¬ 
chau. There he was murdered on April 9, 1 945, according to 
instructions from the Secret State Police Office. 



In 1940 Braune was Vice President of the Central Committee 
tor the Inner Mission of the German Protestant Church. He was 
arrested on August 12, 1 940, because of his open opposition 
to the murder of the mentally handicapped of which he had 
learned as Director of the Hoffnungstal Institutions near Berlin. 
He was kept for three months at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 by 
the Gestapo, but was subsequently released on probation. 
After the war, Braune remained until his death director of the 
Hoffnungstal Institutions, Canon of Brandenburg, and a 
member of the presidium of the German Protestant Church. 



170 Rudolf Breifscheid (1874-1944), 1943 in Concen¬ 
tration Camp Buchenwald. 

Doctor of philosophy, he was a member of the SPD from 1912 
on; 1917-1922 member of the USPD; 1918-1919 Prussian 
Minister of the Interior; 1929—1933 Reichstag delegate, 
1928—1 933 chairman of the SPD delegation. While In exile In 
Paris, Breitscheld advocated the creation of a popular front 
against Hitler. 

He was arrested end of 1940 in southern France and handed 
over to the Gestapo, He was kept imprisoned at Prinz-AI- 
brecht-Strasse 8 from February 13, 1941 until January 9; 
1 942. From there he was transferred to Concentration Camp 
Sachsenhausen, subsequently to Buchenwald, where he per¬ 
ished on August 24, 1 944 during an aerial attack. 



169 Paul Gerhard Braune (1887—1 954), after 1945 


171 Kurt Lehmann (born 1906)^ around 1944. Prior to 
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1933 he was a functionary of the merchant marine union [See- 
feute-Gewerkschaff] in Hamburg. Went into exile in Holland 
in May 1933 and together with his brother Werner 
(1904-1941) was active In union-based resistance against 
the Nazi Regime - with the support of the Federation of Inter¬ 
national Transport Workers (ITF). Both fought in the Spanish 
Civil War in 1936. 

In 1939, both Kurt and Werner Lehmann were interned in 
France, and in 1941 were handed over to the Cestopo. On 
August 20 they were token to Prinz-Albrecht-Strosse 8. 
Werner Lehmann died there on September 21,1941 under cir¬ 
cumstances that so far have not been completely cleared up, 
probably by way of suicEde. Kurt Lehmann remoined in the 
basement prison until July 1943. Thereafter he wos held in 
pretrial detention at Moobit, in Plofzensee Prison, and in the 
penitentiaries ot Amberg and Stroubing. After 1 945 Kurt Leh¬ 
mann was a public service employee. 


172 Harro Schulze-Boysen (1904-1942) and Libertas 

Schulze-Boysen, nee Haas-Heye (1913—1942), end of the 
1930s. 

H.Schulze-Boysen: 

He was a member of the "Young German Order" [Jung- 
deutscher Orden] and from 1 932 on publisher of the journal 


Der Gegnerwhich wos banned in April 1933. He was tempo- 
rarily arrested in 1 933 ond brutally maltreated by Stor—- 
troopers while in detention. In o resistance group which tr-e 
Gestapo had named "Red Orchestro" [Rote Kapeile] he a'^z 
Arvid Harnack occupied key positions. Since 1941, while c 
first lieutenant in the Reich Air Force Ministry, he transmittec 
military Information to the Soviet Union. He also wrote article* 
for the underground newspaper Die Innere Front and orga¬ 
nized illegal operations of distributing leaflets and putting lc 
anti-Nazi posters. 

After his arrest on August 30, 1 942 he was taken to Prinz-A - 
brecht-Strasse 8 where he was Interrogated and tortured a- 
the Gestopo, as were Arvid and Mildred Harnack, Ada^ 
Kuckhoff, and other members of the group. He remained in tHe 
Gestapo Prison [Housgefangnis) until he was sentenced o- 
December 1 9; he was executed in Plotzensee Prison on De¬ 
cember 22, 1942. 

L. Schulze-Boysen: 

Until 1 935 she worked in the press section of Metro-Go I c- 
wyn-Mayer in Berlin as an assistant, then as a freelancirvc 
journalist, and subsequently as a staff member of the Ber " 
Cultural Film Center. In 1 936 she married Harro Schulze-Bo>- 
sen and, together with her husband and Arvid Harnack, wc* 
one of the most Important members of their resistance group. 
After her arrest on September 3,1942 she was interrogated c 
Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 by the Gestapo. She was condemned 
to death, together with her husband, and was executed in Plc*- 
zensee Prison on December 22, 1942. 
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173 Arvid Harnack (1901-1942), In 1942 while In Ge¬ 
stapo detention. 

Doctor of Law. Worked from 1 935 on in the Reich Ministry of 
Economics, eventually as Senior Executive Officer [Oberre- 
gierungsraf]. Prior to 1933, Harnack was a co-founder and 
general secretary of a "work study group for investigating So¬ 
viet Russia’s planned economy". Next to Harro Schulze-Boy- 
sen, he was a central figure in the resistance group "Red Or¬ 
chestra". Together with his wife, Mildred Harnack-Fish, he was 
arrested on September 7, 1942, and imprisoned at Prinz-AI- 
brecht-Strasse 8. Arvid Harnack was also one of the members 
of this resistance group who was tortured by the Gestapo. He 
was sentenced to death on December 19, and executed In 
Plotzensee Prison on December 22, 1 942. 



174 Mildred Harnack-Fish, nee Fish (1902-1943) in 
1 942 while in Gestapo detention. 

Doctor of philosophy, she grew up in USA. Taught modern 
American literature at the University of Wisconsin, in Madison. 
After she had moved to Berlin she worked as a translator, as a 
reader for a publishing house, and taught at Berlin University. 
Like her husband she belonged to the resistance group of 
Harro Schulze-Boysen. 

On September 7, 1 942 she and her husband were arrested 
and imprisoned at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. Like many mem¬ 
bers of the group, she was tortured during interrogations. The 
sentence of six years of penitentiary imprisonment which the 
Reich War Tribunal handed down was set aside on Hitler's 
order. In new proceedings another division of the Reich War 
Tribunal sentenced her to death on January 16, and she was 
executed in Plotzensee Prison on February 16, 1 943. 



175 Greta Kuckhoff, nee Lorke (1902—1981), around 
1946. 

Teacher. In 1924, she began a supplementary study of na¬ 
tional economy. Study trip to USA where she met Arvid Har- 
nock and Mildred Fish. Worked from 1933 on as a translator 
and interpreter. In 1937 she married Adam Kuckhoff. Greta 
Kuckhoff was aware of the activities of the resistance group 
"Red Orchestra" and supported them. She was arrested on 
September 12, 1942 and was interrogated at Prinz-Albrecht- 
Strasse 8. But, like most women in this group, she was held in 
detention In the prison of police headquarters on Alexander- 
platz. The death sentence that the Reich War Tribunal handed 
to her was commuted in May 1 943 into a sentence of ten years 
in a penitentiary. She remained In the penitentiary of Cottbus 
until her liberation. 

After 1945 Greta Kuckhoff joined the Socialist Unity Party 
[Sozialistisch^ Einheitspartei, or SED], was a delegate to the 
parliament of the German Democratic Republic from 1949 to 
1958, and from 1950 to 1958 President of the GDR's Central 
Bank [Notenbank]. 
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1 76 Adam Kuckhoff (1 887-1943), in 1 934 
Doctor of philosophy. In 1 927 he founded the Theater of Ar¬ 
tists In Frankfurt am Main. 1928 to 1929 chief editor of the 
journal Die Tat From 1930—1932 director [Spielleifer] at the 
National Theater [Staafstheater] In Berlin, later working for 
the most part as a reader for publishing houses and as an 
author. He had close contacts with Arvid and Mildred Har- 
nack as well as with Harro Schulze-Boysen. Actively involved 
In resistance, he was, among others, editor of the underground 
newspaper Die Innere Front Kuckhoff was arrested In Prague 
on September 1 2, 1 942 and was subsequently held In deten¬ 
tion at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. He was sentenced to death by 
the Reich War Tribunal and executed in Plotzensee Prison on 
August 5, 1 943. 


177 Kurf Schumacher (1 905-1942), 1 931 as recipient of 
the Prussian State Award. 


Sculptor. Senior pupil [Meisterschuier] of Ludwig Gies. •‘* :r 
the Prussian State Award in 1 931. Until the building was 
over by the Gestapo, he worked in a studio of the fc-—e: 
School of Industrial Arts and Crafts at Prinz-Albrecht-Slrc-ix-s' 
8. Schumacher and his wife Elisabeth, nee Hohene-se.' 
(1 904-1942) participated In the resistance activities of 
OrchestraKurt and Elisabeth Schumacher were arres^e-c •" 
September 1 942. He was taken to the Gestapo Prison 
gefangnis") at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8, she to the 
Prison on Alexanderplatz. Both were sentenced to deo~ 
December 1 9 and executed in Plotzensee Prison on Dece'ce' 
22, 1942. 


Text 67 

Because I got nabbed when I was trying to de ' - e- 
a note for Harro to a Frenchman by slipping H 
the slot through which we get our food, I was oe 
prived of everything — my own books from 
all writing material, even the picture my belo-^- 
Elisabeth drew of our two faces. It is so good “i“ 
its destruction would be a real pity. Even the 
little walk I can no longer take; I cannot get 
mail or packages. All this staiied ten days ago. 
times it is nearly unbearable and I think at 
with horror of the women, of Elisabeth, at the -jsp 
( i.g. Alexanderplatz). She is not allowed 
reading material, as she wrote me, and 
reasons of economy has no light, either... We 
fighting for our cause. 

In fetters, November 2, 1 942 Kurt Schumccr^r 


1 78 Gunther Weisenborn (1 902—1969), arounc -dI 
Dramatist and novelist. In 1 922 study of medicine, Ge.— 
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erature and philosophy. In 1928 opening night of "Submarine 
S 4" at the Berlin Volksbuhne. From 1930 on he worked with 
Brecht and Eisler, among others. In 1937 his first encounter 
with Harro Schulze-Boysen. Worked for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. In 1941 senior dramatic adviser at the Schiller Theater 
in Berlin. Resistance activities with the "Red Orchestra" group. 
Weisenborn, together with his wife, was arrested on Sep¬ 
tember 26, 1 942 and was initially imprisoned at Prinz-AI- 
brecht-Strasse 8 where he stayed until October 20th. After a 
brief Interlude In Spandau Prison he was returned there and 
remained for several months in solitary confinement, except 
for another brief stay In Spandau in February 1943. He was 
sentenced to three years in a penitentiary by the Reich War Tri¬ 
bunal and remained In the penitentiary of Luckau, Lower Lusa- 
tia, until his liberation in 1 945. 

After 1945 he did theater work in Berlin and Hamburg. He had 
numerous literary publications. In 1953 he published a book 
about the German Resistance Movement (The Silent Rebellion 
[Der laut/ose Aufsfand]], 


Text 68 

When one must spend one’s day sitting on a foot¬ 
stool, in fetters, in a completely unheated base¬ 
ment cell, without a book, hungry, virtually in the 
dark, one is almost embarrassed to think about 
the progress that mankind has made. Everything 
that once constituted the world has been elimi¬ 
nated with cunning meticulousness. You can 
hardly discern anything because the light in the 
hall reaches only through a miniscule frosted 
glass plane. You hear nothing but the deadly si¬ 
lence of those perilous basements. You are weak 
from hunger, nearly senseless from having frozen 
for months, miserable, filthy, alone. And you 
analyze with the precision of what still remains of 
your brain that this is a deadly method indeed, 
leading after all this misery to the disintegration 
of one’s personality. Entire sections collapse with¬ 
out a sound. This system of justice is perfect in its 
complex desire to destroy. Its three stages are: 
first, the destruction of the circumstances under 
which you have lived. Second, the obliteration of 
your personality and, finally, your physical 
annihilation by the cheapest possible means. [...] 
At 4 p.m. the slot at my door drops open. The SS 
guard shouts: "You'll be picked up shortly..." and 
then follow the terrible words: ... "for interro¬ 
gation." 

I sit as if I were paralyzed. My heart starts pound¬ 
ing. Then I begin feverishly to review my strategy 
once again. And if he asks this, and that? And if he 
wants to know this, and wants to know that? 
Quick. You’ll be picked up in a moment. It is 5 p.m. 

I sit there, my teeth clenched in an iron grip, deter¬ 
mined, sparked with energy, tense, and ready for 
battle. Again and again my thoughts race through 
all the possibilities. Now it is 6 p.m., time for the 
evening soup. After supper a hasty walk within the 



179 Adolf Grimme (1889-1963), around 1 930. 

A member of the SPD from 1918 on he was Prussian Minister 
for Advanced Knowledge [Wissenschaft], Art and National 
Education from 1930-1932, and a delegate to the Prussian 
diet from 1932 to 1 933. 

In the course of the Gestapo's investigations of the resistance 
group "Red Orchestra", Grimme, a friend of Adam Kuckhoff, 
was arrested on October 11,1942. Until his trial on Febrary 1 
and 2, 1943 he remained in the Gestapo Prison {"Hausge- 
fangnis ) at Prlnz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. He was sentenced to 
three years in a penitentiary on February 3, 1943 and was Im¬ 
prisoned consecutively in Spandau, Luckau/Lusatia, and 
Fuhlsbuttel. 

From 1 946 to 1946 Grimme was Minister for Cultural Affairs 
In the Land Hanover/Lower Saxony. From 1948 to 1956 he 
chaired the governing board of the Northwest German Broad¬ 
casting Station was also Its managing director. 

cell. My thoughts race, spin in circles. I am getting 
tired. It is 8 p.m. 

I am lying on my cot, ready to jump up at once. My 
thoughts begin to get muddled. The cell is cold 
and I am freezing like a dog. From the outside I 
can hear the clock strike 1 0 p.m. I've had it. 

I no longer know what to do. Everything seems so 
senseless! The clock strikes 11 p.m, I am nearly 
paralyzed from wasted energy. Nothing matters 
anymore. I am lying with my eyes open. The clock 
strikes midnight. They won’t come anymore, and if 
they do, it won’t matter. Tired, I am tired. Finally, 
around 1:30 a.m., I hear keys rattling, the door 
opens. A pale, nasty looking SS guard: 

"Let’s go, come along, interrogation!" 

I get up, completely bushed, go with him. 

Ah alert, well-rested man is of no use to the inter¬ 
rogator. He v^nts one who has lost his nerve be¬ 
fore it even starts. 

Gunther Weisenborn 
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180 John Sieg (1903—1942), 1942 In Gestapo detention. 
Born and grew up in USA where he was an active union 
member between 1923 ond 1 928, From 1928 on In Germany 
where he joined the KPD in 1929. Wrote for Berfiner Tage- 
bfaft, Vossische Zetfang, Die Tat ond Der Cegner. He also 
worked on Dh t?ofe Fahne, central organ of the German Com¬ 
munist Party^ shortly before that paper was banned. He wos 
imprisoned From March to June I 933. Joined the resistonce 
group Red Orchestra and wrote for its underground news- 
poper, Die hnere Front 

Sieg was arrest by the Gestapo on October 11,1 942. After 
the first interrogations he committed suicide on October 15 
1942 at Prinz-Albrecht-StraBe 8. 




181 Max Josef Metiger {1887-1 944), around 1940. 
Doctor of Divinity, Catholic theologian and pacifist. In 191' 
he founded the "World Peace League of the White Cross' 
{Weltfriedensbijnd vom WeiBen Krevz] whose Germon offi!- 
iote became the "Peace League of German Cathofics' 
densbund deutscher KothoHkenl In 1919 he founded the “Mis¬ 
sion Society of the White Cross'" {MissionsgeseHschaff voff 
WelSen ^reuz] {since 1927 “Christ is King Society" \Christker 
nigsgeseifschaft] and 1939 the unitary brotherhood Ur: 
SonctQ. Metiger, who had aJreody been arrested in Januor^ 
1934 because of his publication "The Church and the ne* 
Germany" ond who had spent o second period in prison fror 
November 9 until December 12, 1943, wos arrested again b- 
the Gestapo in Bed in on June 29, 1 934 and was taken - 
Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 where he stayed until September ^ ‘ 

1 943. Because of his political contocts to the Archbishop cr 
Uppsala he was sentenced to death on October 14, 1943 
and executed In Brandenburg Penitentiary on April 17, 1944 


1 82 Charlotte Hundt, nee Thiele (1 900-1943). 

This stenographer from Berfirr-Wittenau was arrested by 
Gestapo on March 1 7,1943 because she had helped ofone^ 
Berlin Communist, Ernst Beuthlce, who had emigroted to the S- 
viet Union in 1 933 and who had parochuted into Germcr> 
Ground the turn of the year 1942/1943. On Himmler's af<^ 
she and fourteen other persons who had been arrested I* ^ 
connection were murdered in September 1 943 in Concerr-s- 
tion Camp Sachsenhausen without the benefit of a trial. 
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183 Robert Havemann (1910-1982), around 1 947. 
Doctor of Philosophy. In 1932 he joined the German Commu¬ 
nist Party; from 1 933 on he was active In the Resistance Move¬ 
ment, and In 1939 joined the "European Union," a group that 
developed on the initiative of Dr. Georg Groscurth. 
Havemann was arrested on September 5, 1943 and — like Dr. 
Groscurth as well — was taken to the Gestapo Prison Haus~ 
gefangnis) at Prlnz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. On December 16, 
1943 the People's Court sentenced him to death. The execu¬ 
tion was postponed twice so as to enable him to continue with 
his scholarly research that was deemed important for the war 
effort. Havemann was in Brandenburg Penitentiary when he- 
was liberated. From 1 945 to 1 950 he was Director of the Kai- 
ser-Wilhelm-lnstitut in Berlin-Dahlem and Professor of Physio- 
chemical Science at Humboldt University. From 1 950 until 
1 963 he was a delegate to the parliament [Voikskammer] of 
the German Democratic Republic. In 1 966 he was expelled 
from the Academy of Sciences. When troops of the Warsaw 
Pact marched Into Czechoslovakia In 1968, he sharply criti¬ 
cized this move, among others. He was then deprived of all job 
opportunities and was stripped of his official posts. He re¬ 
mained under "house arrest" until his death in 1982. 


Text 69 

The interrogations were held on Prinz-Albrecht- 
Strasse where I, too, was imprisoned, in cell no. 
24, in the basement. They lasted until mid-No¬ 
vember, thus roughly two and a half months. I 
knew, of course, from the outset that there could 
be only one particular penalty. That’s why I was 
able to behave in a relatively simple manner. The 
Gestopo tried continuously to keep my hopes up. 
The interrogator always said: "Why act as if you 
were running around here sort of carrying your 
head under your arm," to which I would reply: 
"Well, you have sentenced people to death for 


merely listening to enemy broadcasts. You can 
imagine that I, for one, won’t deny that I have lis¬ 
tened very eagerly to the so-called ’enemy' 
broadcasting stations." Initially we were mis¬ 
treated of course; they always started out that 
way. I believed from the start that it would be a 
mistake to react to maltreatment [i.e. torture] in 
any way whatsoever. Later on I heard from others 
that those who reacted to maltreatment were sub¬ 
sequently manhandled to an even worse degree. 
However, I told the people who beat and tortured 
me that their efforts to inflict pain were ridiculous; 
that under certain psychological conditions 
people do not feel the pain inflicted upon them; 
that a soldier may have a leg torn off in battle by 
a cannon ball, but he would only notice this while 
trying to walk - and similar chitchat. Anyway, I 
believe that it was vitally important to adopt such 
an attitude vis-a-vis the Gestapo interrogators: I 
had to have them believe that I was fearless, had 
to impress them somehow. In such situations it is 
essential that people who treat someone unjustly 
gain tremendous respect for him. This way one 
can keep such people at arm’s length. 

Robert Havemann 



1 84 Max Sievers (1 887-1944), probably In exile. 
Member of the SPD, then of the USPD. 1920—1921 he was a 
member of the German Communist Party and editor of the Rote 
Fahne. In Marjfi 1921 he rejoined the SPD. From 1922 to 
1936 he was Secretary of the Association of Freethinkers 
[Atheists], and from 1930 to 1 933 its chairman and also editor 
of the journal Der Freidenker. In 1 933, Sievers spent three 
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„weeks In "protective custody" and went Into exile In April 
1933. From 1 933 to 1 934 he was director of "Freethinkers In¬ 
ternational" in Brussels. After 1 933 he financed various exile 
publications which were illegally distributed Inside the Ger¬ 
man Reich. From May 1 940 on, Sievers was interned consecu¬ 
tively In Belgium and France. Subsequently, while on his way 
to escape, he was arrested by the Gestapo In June 1 943 and 
taken to Prlnz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. On November 17 he was 
sentenced to death and executed In Brandenburg Penitentiary 
on January 1 7, 1 944. 



186 Dietrich Bonhoeffer (1906-1945), 1944 In Tegei 
Prison. 

Doctor of Philosophy and Protestant theologian. Spent from 
1933 to 1 935 In England, and In 1935 became director of the 
Theological Seminary of the Confessional Church in Finken- 
walde/Pomerania, In 1 936, as a leading member of the Con¬ 
fessional Church, he was forbidden to teach. In 1 940 he was 
forbidden to lecture or publish. Bonhoeffer proceeded to move 
from religious to political resistance and worked together with 
groups of the military opposition. In May 1 942, as a represen¬ 
tative of the German Resistance Movement, he met with the 
Bishop of Chichester In Sweden. 

Bonhoeffer was arrested by the Gestapo on April 5,1 943. Un¬ 
til October 8, 1944 he remained Imprisoned In Berlin-Tegel 
and was then transferred to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. On Feb¬ 
ruary 7, 1 945 he was taken to Concentration Camp Buchen- 
wald, from there to Schonberg, finally to Flossenburg. There 
he was murdered on April 9, 1 945, together with Canarls, 
Oster, and others. 

187 Count Helmuth James von Moltke (1907—1945), 
on January 9/11, 1 945, before the People's Court. 

Member of the legal profession. Lived abroad frequently. 
From 1935 to 1 939 he practiced law in Berlin. In 1939 he be¬ 
came a councillor for war administration [Kriegsverwaifungs- 
raf\ In the Department "Foreign Countries/Counterintellig¬ 
ence" at the Supreme Command of the Armed Forces. There he 
was also active as an expert for the law of war and internatio¬ 
nal law. Moltke was a decided opponent of the Nazi Regime. 
From 1 940 on he assembled numerous younger opponents of 
various political origins and views who met repeatedly on his 
Silesian estate Kreisau (thus, "Kreisau Circle") where they 
worked on plans for reforms and reorganization In a Germany 
after Hitler. Manifold ties to other resistance groups existed as 
well. 

Moltke was arrested on January 1 9,1 944, and taken to Prlnz- 
Albrecht-Strasse 8. On February 7 he was Imprisoned in Con¬ 
centration Camp Ravensbruck, and subsequently was trans¬ 
ferred to Tegei Prison. Sentenced to death by the People's 
Court he was executed in Plotzensee Prison on January 23, 
1945. 
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1 88 Julius Leber (1 891—1 945), on October 20, 1 944, be¬ 
fore the People’s Court. 

Doctor of Political Science. From 1 91 3 on member of the SPD. 
From 1921 until 1933 member of Lubeck's city parliament 
[Burgerschaft] and Chief Editor of the Social Democratic 
newspaper Lubecker Volksbote. Also Reichstag delegate from 
1924 to 1 933. As early as 1933 Leber was repeatedly being 
arrested and spent from June 1 933 until May 1 937 in various 
prisons and concentration camps. He was one of the leading 
figures in the German Resistance Movement and worked to¬ 
gether with the military opposition, the group around Goer- 
deler and with the "Kreisau Circle." In case of a successful 
coup, Leber was slated to head the Ministry of the Interior. 

On July 5, 1 944 he was arrested once again. After confine¬ 
ment in Brandenburg Penitentiary, in the Security Police Aca¬ 
demy in Drogen/Mecklenburg, in Concentration Camp Ra- 
vensbruck (in the so-called "Zeflenbau"), and in the Lehrter 
Strasse Prison in Be/lin, he was presumably confined from Oc¬ 
tober 14, 1944 on at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. On October 
20,1944 he was sentenced to death, and executed in Plotzen- 
see Prison on January 5, 1 945. 


189 Adolf Reichwein (1898—1944), on October 20, 
1 944, before the People's Court. 

Doctor of Philosophy. After 1930 member of the SPD 
1 929/1 930 personal assistant to the Prussian Minister of Cul¬ 
ture, Becker. From 1930 to 1933 Professor of History and Civ¬ 
ics at the Teacher's Academy in Halle/Saale. In 1 933 teache'' 
at a village school in Tiefensee, near Berlin. Reichwein hoc 
very close contacts to Helmuth von Moltke and other members 
of the "Kreisau Circle;" in case of a successful coup, he wcs 
slated to become Minister of Culture. 

In a joint attempt with Julius Leber to establish contact with the 
Communist Resistance, he was arrested on July 4, 1 944 arc 
initially confined in Brandenburg Penitentiary. From there Ke 
was taken to Berlin for interrogation, probably to Prinz-A - 
brecht-Strasse 8, After August 1 5, 1 944 he was held in dete-- 
tion in the Lehrter Strasse Prison, and from October 14, 1 9^-^ 
on he was in the Gestapo Prison {“Hausgefangnis") at Prinz- 
Albrecht-Strasse 8. On October 20, 1944 the People’s Coc" 
sentenced him to death and he was executed the same day - 
Plotzensee Prison. 


190 Gustav Dahrendorf (1901-1954), on Octobe^ IT 
1 944, before the People's Court. 

Member of the SPD from 1 91 8 on. From 1 928-1 933 
of the Hamburg city government, 1932-1 933 delegate 
Reichstag. From 1 921 to 1 933 ^e was a member of the Sor-c 
Democratic executive board of Hamburg. 

From May to July 1 933, Dahrendorf was in Conce'^cr'cr 
Camp Fuhlsbuttel. After 1 934 he lived in Berlin where he 
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192 Countess Marion Yorck von Wartenburg, nee 

Winter (born 1 904), around 1940. Doctor of Law. 

After the completion of her studies she lived in Berlin and in 
1 930 married Count Peter Yorck von Wartenburg. She was a 
regular participant of all major conferences held by the "Krei- 
sau Circle" and of the recurrent meetings at Hortenslenstrasse 
50 In Berlin. 

After failure of the coup on July 20, 1944 and the arrest of her 
husband she tried in vain to obtain visiting rights which the 
Gestapo refused to grant her. She herself was arrested on 
August 10, 1944. The night from August 10 to August 11 she 
spent in a cell of the Gestapo Prison ["Hausgefangnis") at 
Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 and was then transferred to the pre¬ 
trial prison In Moabit where she was held for nearly three 
months. 

In 1 946 Countess Marion Yorck became a judge at Lichter- 
felde's lower district court. She became ultimately a presiding 
judge at Berlin’s Superior Court in charge of the 9th Major 
Criminal Court for juveniles. She lives today in West Berlin. 


sequently worked In a leading capacity, at the Preussag. He 
had close contacts to Leber, Leuschner, and other Social Dem¬ 
ocrats and labor unions connected with what was to become 
the "20th of July conspiracy." 

He was arrested on July 23, 1944 and, after having stayed in 
detention in Concentration Camp Ravensbruck and the Lehrter 
Strasse Prison, he was taken to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 6 on 
October 14, 1944. On October 20, 1944, he was sentenced 
to serve seven years in a penitentiary and was confined to 
Brandenburg Penitentiary, where he was liberated in April 
1945. 

In 1945 he became a member of the Central Committee of the 
SPD In Berlin. From 1947 to 1 949 he served as Vice President 
of the Economic Council for the three western zones. 


191 Count Peter Yorck von Wartenburg (1904-1944), 
on August 7/8, 1 944, before the People's Court. 

Doctor of Law. After the completion of his studies he worked at 
first with a Berlin law firm. From 1931 to 1 933 he was a Com¬ 
missioner for Aid to the (German) East. In 1 935 he became a 
senior executive officer at the Silesian chief administrative of¬ 
fice in Breslau. From 1 937 on he was in charge of a section on 
fundamental rules with the Reich Commissioner for Price Con¬ 
trol, ultimately as chief executive officer. In 1942 he joined the 
Office of Defense Economy and Armaments at the Army High 
Command. 

Next to Helmuth von Moltke, Count Peter Yorck von WaiTen- 
burg was the second leading figure in the "Kreisau Circle". In 
his and Countess Marion Yorck’s apartment at Hortensien- 
strasse 50, In Lichterfelde, most of the meetings of the Circle 
took place. He was In close contact with Count Claus Schenk 
von Stauffenberg. 

On July 20, 1 944 he was arrested in a building on Bendler- 
str'asse where the Commandant of the Reserve Army had his of¬ 
fice. Together with other arrestees he was taken to the Ge¬ 
stapo Prison {“Hausgefangnis") at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 
where he was subsequently repeatedly interrogated. There¬ 
after he was kept Imprisoned In various places of detention 
and in concentration camps, among others In Sachsenhausen, 
Ravensbruck, and the Police Prison on Lehrter Strasse. On 
August 8,1 944, the People's Court sentenced him to death. He 
was executed at Plotzensee Prison the same day. 
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von TroH zu Sotz (1909-1944), on August 15, 

1 944 before the PeopJe’s Court. 

""npletion of his studies (including as o 

Ceof Rhodes Scholar at Oxford University} he spent time ob- 
rood, both in the United States and Eost Asia. Jn 1 940 he wos 
"assistart research empfoyee" [whsenschaf^^ 
ijcher Hijf^rbeif&r] by the ^formation deportment of the 
ho reign Office, In 1943 he become a Legation Secretory, then 
Legation Councillor in the Foreign Office. 

Next to Moithe and Yorck, Trott wos the third most importont 
igure of the Kreisou Circfe ', He partidpoted In its confe- 
fences and matings from the beginning on. His professionol 
position enabled him to trovei into both neutraf and (German) 
occupied European countries. Fspedofiy during the late phose 
of resistance octivities on the part of the "Kreisou Circle" he 
wos for all practical purposes its foreign politicai expert. In 
the event of □ successful coup on July 20, 1944 Trott was 
slated to become undersecretory of state in the Foreign Office 
He was arrested on July 25, 1944 and taken ta the Gesfopo 
Prison ( Hoosgefafignti] at Prfnz-Albrecht-Strosse 8; there^ 
after he was held at Oronienburg Concentration Camp and 
the Pofrce Pnson on Lehrter Strasse. After three weeks of inter¬ 
rogations, for the most port held at Gestapo headquarters 
Prrnz.Aibrecht.Strosse 8, the People's Court sentenced him to 
death on August T 5, 1 944. After he hod been sentenced, the 
Gestapo continued to interrogate him, Adam von Trott zu SoJz 
wos executed on August 26, 1 944 at Plotzensee Prison. 


Q/II fo?ru 906-1986), on January 

9/1 1, 1 945, before the People’s Court. 

Dodor of Divinity and from 1936 on o staff member of the Ec^ 
desiosttcal Office for External Affairs of the Protestant Church; 
trom 1939 on Director of the Ecumenicol Section. From 1939 
to 1942 he worked in the cultural-political department of the 
oreign Otfice. Starting in 1942 he participated In the delibe¬ 
rations of the Kreisou Circle" and hod contacts, omong oth¬ 
ers, to the resistance group around Oster und von Dohnonyi 
Gerstenmaier was orresled on July 20, 1944, and token to 
rinz-Albrecht-Strosse 8. On July 22 he was fronsfeired to the 
Lehrter Strasse Prison, subsequently to the Tegel Prison. The 
People s Court sentenced him on Januory 1, 1945 to seven 
years in o penitenticfry. He wos liberated in April 1945 while 
imprisoned in Boyreuth Penitentiary. 

From 1945 until 1951 he directed the relief orgonizatlon of 
Church in Stuttgart. From 1949 until 1969 he 
was a CDU delegote in the poriiament of the German Federal 
iSo PresWent of the Bundestag from 1954 to 

I yoy, ond Deputy Chairmen of the CDU from 1 956-1964- 


I -r^,, ,..,11 w^.,nJut;r zo, I 'Ti 

before the People’s Court. 

Son of the physicist Max Planck. Embarked upon an adT..--. 
trative career. 1 932-1 933 he was undersecretary in the 
Chancellory but left state service in 1 933 and worked nex* - 
the steel corporation Otto Wolff. Together with Goe-e.^ 
Popitz, and others he prepared drafts of a constitutior. “r 
Gerrnany after Hitlec, and was also a contact and courK -1 
frontline officers known to be in opposition 
He was arrested on July 23, 1944«nd held prisoner at 
Albrecht-Strasse 8. On October 23, 1 944 he was sentence-- ^ 
death and was executed in Plotzensee Prison on Jonuc^. ” 
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196 Count Friedrich Werner von der Schulenburg 

(1875—1944), on October 23, 1944, before the People's 
Court. 

A diplomat from 1 901 on. Envoy in Teheran and Bucharest, 
from 1934—1941 Ambassador in Moscow. He participated 
prominently in the preparation of the German-Soviet Russian 
Nonaggression Pact of 1 939, and after the German invasion 
of Russia in 1941 he worked hard for a separate peace and 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. Schulenburg belonged to 
the circle of "20th of July" conspirators and was slated to be¬ 
come foreign minister in a new government. 

After his arrest he was imprisoned at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. 
On October 23 he was sentenced to death and was executed 
in Plotzensee Prison on November 10, 1 944. 


197 Ulrich von Hassell (1881-1944), on September 8, 
1944, before the People's Court. ^ 

Diplomat. From 1 91 8 to 1933 member of the German Nation¬ 
alist Party [Deutschnationaie Voikspartei]. From 1919—1921 
Ambassador in Rome. Until 1926 Consul General in Barce¬ 
lona. 1926-1 930 Ambassador in Copenhagen. 1 930-1 932 
Ambassador in Belgrade. 1932—1938 again Ambassador in 


Rome. In 1 938 he was retired from diplomatic service. Became 
a member of the board of the influential "Central European 
Economic Society" [Mitteieuropaischer Wirtschaftsfag]. 
Hassel joined the resistance group around Beck and Goer- 
deler. In 1940 he negotiated in Switzerland as a spokesman 
of the German Opposition. In Berlin he had close contacts with 
the American charge d'affaires, Kirk. 

The Gestapo kept him under surveillance starting in 1942. A 
few days after the abortive coup of July 20, 1944, he was ar¬ 
rested and taken to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. He was sen¬ 
tenced to death on September 8,1944 and executed the same 
day. 


1 98 Eugen Bolz (1881—1945), on December 21,1944 be¬ 
fore the People’s Court. 

Doctor of Law (honorary degree), lawyer. Politically active in 
the Center Party. Member of the Reichstag from 1912 to 1933 
and delegate to the Wurttemberg diet from 1913 to 1933. 
Minister of Justice in Wurttemberg from 1919 to 1 923. Min¬ 
ister of the Interior in Wurttemberg from 1923 to 1933. From 
1928 to 1 933 he was simultaneously President of the State of 
Wurttemberg [Sfaatsprasident). 

The first time Eugen Bolz was held in protective custody was 
from June 19 until July 12,1 933. Since the end of 1941 /begin¬ 
ning of 1942, he had several meetings with Carl Friedrich 
Goerdeler. In the event of a successful coup, Bolz was slated 
to become minister of culture, at times also minister of the inter¬ 
ior. He was in contact with other active members of the Resist¬ 
ance from the former Center Party, such as Hermes, Kaiser, 
Wirmer, Ersing, Helene Weber and Christine Teusch. 

He was arrested on August 12, 1 944, was taken to Berlin on 
August 27,1944 and for several days was held prisoner in the 
Gestapo Prison Hausgefangnis) at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 
8. Thereafter he was held in a cell at Ravensbruck Concentra¬ 
tion Camp and was tortured during interrogations at the Se¬ 
curity Police Academy in Drogen. From November 2, 1 944 on 
he was imprisoned in the Police Prison on Lehrter Strasse. The 
People's Court sentenced Eugen Bolz to death on December 
21, 1944. He was executed in Plotzensee Prison on January 
23, 1945. 
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199 Theodor Striinck (1895-1945), on October 10, 
1944, before the People’s court. 

Doctor of Law. Director of an insurance firm. At the outbreak of 
war he was assigned as a reserve captain to the Department 
„Foreign Countries/’Counterintelllgence" at the Supreme 
Command of the Armed Forces. Strunck belonged to the inner 
circle of the resistance group around Oster and von Dohnanyi. 
After his arrest on August 1, 1 944, he was kept prisoner at 
Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. The People’s Court sentenced him to 
death on October 10, 1944. Together with Oster, Canaris, 
Thomas, Schacht, and others he was taken to Concentration 
Camp Flossenburg on February 7, 1945, and was murdered 
there on April 9, 1 945. 


200 Carl Friedrich Goerdeler (1884—1945), on Septem¬ 
ber 6, 1944, before the People's Court. 

Jurist and professional administrator. Member of the German 
Nationalist Party. From 1 920 to 1 930 Second Mayor of Kon- 
igsberg. 1930—1937 Lord Mayor of Leipzig. In 1931, and 
from 1934 to 1935 Reich Commissioner of Price Control. 
Member of the Board of the Association of German Municipa¬ 
lities [Gemeindetag] and co-author of the German Municipal 
Code of 1 935. He resigned as Lord Mayor in April 1 937 in 
protest against the removal of a statue of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. 

From 1937 to 1 939 he travelled abroad repeatedly for the 
firms of Krupp and Bosch. Goerdeler was a leading member of 
the German Resistance Movement and was slated to become 
chancellor of a new national government. 

After his arrest had already been ordered on July 17,1944, be 
was not apprehended until August 12, 1944, after a search otf 
several weeks, and was sentenced to death on September 8, 
1944. He remained in detention at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 
until his execution on February 2, 1945 In Plotzensee Prison, 


Text 70 

One night I was taken out of my cell for interro¬ 
gation. In the interrogation room were the follo¬ 
wing persons: Criminal Poflce Commissioner Ho- 
becker, his female secretary, a uniformed lance 
corporal of Security Service, and a detective ser- 
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201 Johannes Popitz (right, 1884-1 945) and Carl Lang- 
behn (left, 1901—1944), on October 3, 1944, before the 
People's Court. 

J. PopItZ: 

Doctor of Philosophy. He began in 1 91 9 in the Reich Finance 
Ministry, from 1925—1929 as undersecretary [of state]. 
1 932/1933 Reich Minister without portfolio in the cabinet of 
General Schleicher. Prussian minister of finance from April 
1933 to July 1944. He offered his resignation in 1938 but was 
allowed to stay In office. After that time he worked with the re¬ 
sistance groups around Goerdeler and Beck. In case of a suc¬ 
cessful coup d’etat, he was slated to become minister of fi¬ 
nance. 

Popitz was arrested on July 21, 1 944 and taken to Prlnz-AI- 
brecht-Strasse 8. He was sentenced to death on October 3, 
1 944 and executed in Plotzensee Prison on February 2, 1 945. 

C. Langbehn: 

Lawyer and notary public in Berlin. Close confidant of Popitz. 
Contacts to conservative resistance groups. Commissioned to 
do so by high ranking SS leaders, he tried to explore the possi¬ 
bilities of a separate peace with the western powers. 

As a co-conspirator of the ''20th of July," Langbehn was kept 
prisoner at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. Sentenced to death on 
October 3, 1944, he was executed on October 20, 1 944. 


geant in mufti. I was informed that this would be 
my last chance to make a confession. When I per¬ 
sisted in my previous denials they decided to 
apply torture. This torture proceeded in four 
stages. 

During the first stage my hands were tied behind 
my back. Then some contraption was affixed over 



202 Fabian von Schlabrendorff (1907-1980), around 
1942. 


Jurist. Adjutant to the Chief of Staff Second Army, Brigadier 
General Henning von Tresckow. Together they made prepara¬ 
tions for two attempts on Hitler's life which both failed but re¬ 
mained undetected. In the military resistance he was respon¬ 
sible for contacts between frontline officers and the Counterin¬ 
telligence people around Oster. 

Schlabrendorfiwas arrested on August 17, 1944, in connec¬ 
tion with the inquiries conducted by the "Special Commission 
July 20th,'' and was taken the following day to Prlnz-Albrecht- 
Strasse 8 where he was brutally toiTured. Proceedings against 
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him were delayed by the death of the President of the People’s 
Court, Frelsler. He was acquitted on March 16, 1 945, and the 
warrant for his arrest cancelled, ftie Gestapo nevertheless 
continued to keep Schlabrendorff In detention at Prinz-AI- 
brecht-Strasse 8 before they sent him a few days later, to¬ 
gether with other prisoners, first to Concentration Camp Flos- 
senburg, subsequently to Dachau and to southern Tyrol where 
he was liberated on May 4, 1945. 

After 1945, Schlabrendorff worked as a lawyer and from 
1 967—1975 was a judge at the Federal Constitutional Court 
In Karlsruhe. 


both of my hands in such a way that it enclosed 
each of my fingers separately. On the inside of the 
contraption were iron spines that pressed upon 
the base of the fingers. The entire machinery could 
be tightened by means of a screw in such a way 
that the spines dug into my fingers. 

The second stage was like this: I was tied down on 
top of a contraption that resembled a bedstead, 
but with my face down. A blanket was thrown 
over my head and then a sort of stovepipe was put 
around each of my bare legs. On the inside of 
these two pipes were nails, and here, too, the 
walls of the pipes could be screwed tight by 
means of a special mechanism so that the nails 
were pressed into my thighs and shanks. 

The "bedstead" served also as the main contrap¬ 
tion for the third stage. I was tied to it, as before, 
with my head covered by a blanket. Then the bed¬ 
stead, by means of some mechanism, was pulled 
apart either joltingly or gradually so that my 
body — tied up as it was — was forced to keep up 
with the movements of this procrustean bed. 

In the fourth stage I was tied up in a twisted fash¬ 
ion by means of a special manacling process; as a 
result my body could not bend either forward or 
backward. Then the detective sergeant and the 
lance corporal beat me with heavy clubs from be¬ 
hind so that I fell forward with each blow; and as 
my hands were tied behind my back, my face and 
head hit the ground with full force. While this pro¬ 
cedure went on, all participants displayed their 
enjoyment with derisive shouts. The first torture 
ended in a fainting spell. 

None of these violent measures here described in¬ 
duced me either to confess anything, or to betray 
any of my likeminded friends. After I regained 
consciousness I was led back to my cell. The 
guards received me with unconcealed expres¬ 
sions of pity and horror. The next day I was un¬ 
able to get up, so I could not even change my un¬ 
derwear, which was soaked with blood. Although 
I had been very healthy up to then I suffered a 
heart attack during the course of the day. The 


prison doctor was called, and I endured his med¬ 
ical treatment with a good deal of suspicion. I re¬ 
mained in bed for several days before I was able 
to get up again and move about. As a conse¬ 
quence of my recovery, the torture procedure was 
repeated following the same four stages as the 
first time. The actual results, however, remained 
once again zero. 

Fabian von Schlabrendorff 



203 Hans Oster (1 867-1945), around 1942. 

General Staff Officer in the First World War. After 1918 t* 
served in the newly created Reichswehr Quit active service ir 
1932 and starting October 1 933 worked in the counterirw- 
ligence section of the ^e/c/j 5 we/rr Ministry. From 1938 or ym 
headed the central section of the Department “Foreign Co-tif- 
tries/Counterlntelligence" at Supreme Command of the AnwC 
Forces. In 1939/1940 Oster handed over to the Dutch mirnar* 
attache the plans for attack and the timetable of the plamec 
German offensive in the west. He was among the central * 9 - 
ures of the military resistance against the Nazi Regime. 
his close co-worker Hans von Dohnanyi had been arrestee or 
April 5, 1943 Oster was suspended from his duties 
court-martial proceedings were instituted against him on sus¬ 
picion of favoritism. 

On July 21,1 9.44 the Gestapo arrested him and shortly 
after took him to Prinz-AlbrechtStrasse 8 . Here he was interro¬ 
gated for the next several m^ths. On February 7,1 945 Osw 
and other prominent prisoners were taken to Conceiiti ofo r 
Camp Flossenburg where they were murdered on Apn ^ 
1945. 
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204 Hans von Dohnanyi (1902—1 945), around 1940. 
Doctor of Law. From 1925 to 1 919 he worked In the Institute 
for Foreign Policy at Hamburg University. From 1929 on he 
was personal assistant to the Reich Minister of Justice, ulti¬ 
mately as senior executive officer under Gurtner. 1 931 /l 932 
on and off prosecuting attorney in Hamburg. In 1 938 council¬ 
lor at the Reich Supreme Court in Leipzig. From August 25, 
1 939 on he was in the office "Foreign Countrles/Counterintel- 
ligence" at the Army High Command. His function was group 
leader ("ZB-foreign political reporting") in the central depart¬ 
ment ("Z") which was headed by Brigadier General Oster. 
Von Dohnanyi, brother-in-law of the theologian Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer, was next to Hans Oster the principal figure in the 
small resistance group within Counterintelligence. 

He was arrested on April 5, 1943. Stations of imprisonment 
were first the Army Prison on Lehrter Strasse. Subsequently, 
after he tell seriously ill while in detention, he was in the Berlin 
Charlte hospital, then the prison hospital In Buch and the iso¬ 
lation hospital In Potsdam. On August 22, 1 944 he was taken 
to Sachsenhausen Concentration Camp and on February 1, 
1945 to the Gestapo Prison Hausgefangnis] at Prinz-AI- 
brecht-Strasse 8 where he remained imprisoned until the mid¬ 
dle of March. On April 6, 1 945, after a temporary stay in the 
prisoner ward of Berlin's state hospital, the Gestapo took him 
again to Sachsenhausen Concentration Camp. An SS drum¬ 
head court-martial sentenced him to death the same day. On 
April 9, 1945 Hans von Dohnanyi was executed in Sachsen¬ 
hausen Concentration Camp. 


Text 71 

As for the rest, I found that what Admiral Canaris 
had whispered to me on one of the first days on 
our way to the wash room was true: "This is hell." 
From my cell I frequently heard awful screams that 
came from some floor above mine and often 
lasted a long time, then turned into a whimper, 
then grew loud again, so that there could be no 


doubt as far as I was concerned: up there, people 
were being badly mistreated. The screams were 
so awful that I could not help but think of torture. I 
myself did not experience this increase of vio¬ 
lence until I was taken to Concentration Camp 
Flossenburg. But my hands were continuously 
tied, and the surface of the manacles was rough; 
everytime I made a rash movement, the fine hairs 
at my wrists were rubbed away. This I found parti¬ 
cularly painful whenever I was trying to get some 
sleep. I had to remain tied up during meals, during 
interrogations, and also throughout the night. 
Although I myself never revealed a single name, I 
can at least understand that one or the other of my 
fellow prisoners lost his nerve. That perpetual 
sensation of being hungry, being tied up day and 
night, the light that was focused in such a way that 
it flashed throughout the night directly into the pri¬ 
soner’s face — all these factors created constant 
pressure which was further increased by the inter¬ 
rogations that lasted for hours, and by fears of 
physical abuse. Needless to say, the Security Ser¬ 
vice people have generally denied, since the war, 
that "torture" was ever applied. But shortly after I 
was put into the basement prison of the RSMO, I 
saw Julius Leber’s bruised back, and the back of 
one of the generals I saw in the wash room was 
likewise covered with welts. 

Josef Muller 



205 Josef Muller (1898-1979), around 1946. 

Doctor of Law, lawyer. Prior to 1933 he was active In the Ba¬ 
varian People's Party and Center Party. Until 1939 he was le¬ 
gal adviser to clerical institutions. As a staff member of 
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counterintelligence during the war he acted as a link between 
the military and conservative-political opposition movements, 
and also between the German Resistance as a whole and cler¬ 
ical authorities at home and abroad. 

Muller was arrested tor the first time as early as 1 933. He was 
arrested again in April 1 943 and confined to the Lehrter 
Strasse Prison. Although the Reich War Tribunal acquitted him 
of the charge of high treason, he remained Imprisoned at 
Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 from September 26, 1944 until Feb¬ 
ruary 7, 1 945. In February 1 945 he was transferred via the 
concentration comps Buchenwoid and Flossenburg to Dachou, 
and subsequently to southern Tyrol, where he was liberated in 
May 1945. MuHer was among the co-founders of the CSU 
[Christian Social Union] and from 1946 to 1 949 its choirman. 
From 1946 until 1962 he was a member of the Bavarian Diet, 
from 1947 to 1950 Deputy Bavarian Minister President, and 
from 1947 to 1952 Bavarian Minister of Justice. 



206 Wilhelm Canaris (1867-1945), around 1940. 

Naval cadet in 1 905. In the First World War he was com¬ 
mander of a submarine. Organized homeguards and citizens' 
militias in 1 919-1 920. From 1924-1928 active with the na¬ 
val command, thereafter various assignments. From 1935 to 
1944 Chief of the military Counterintelligence of the Army 
[“Abwehr”], ultimately with an admiral's rank. After the 
"Fritsch Crisis" in the spring of 1 938, he established contact to 
the military resistance group around Beck and Haider. He was 
at least partly informed of resistance work carried out by staff 
members within the Counterintelligence section, such as Oster 
and von Dohnanyi. However, up to now his precise position 
within the military opposition has not been unequivocally es¬ 
tablished. 

Canaris was arrested on July 23,1 944 and after a brief stay at 
the Border Police Academy Furstenberg/Havel was taken to 
Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 6. There was never a trial. On February 
7, 1945 he was transferred to Concentration Camp Flossen¬ 
burg where he was murdered on April 9,1945. 


Text 72 

The lower ranking officials specially assigned to 
guard political prisoners varied widely. Some be¬ 
haved correctly and even groused about the sys¬ 
tem. Others were out and out sadists and tormen¬ 
tors of human beings. Harassment was vilest when 



207 Georg Thomas (1890—1946), around 1940. 

General. Until the beginning of 1943 he was Chief of the De¬ 
partment of Defense Economy and Armaments. From 1938 or 
he had contacts with the various military resistance grcw^ 
formed around Beck, Witzleben, and Oster. Thomas was or- 
rested on October 11,1 944 in the course of investigations b* 
the Gestapo on the 20th of July plot, and taken to Prinz-A- 
brecht-Strasse 8. On February 7, 1945 he was transferred -c 
Concentration Camp Flossenburg, Via Concentration Cone 
Dachau and a transit camp near Innsbruck he ended up nr 
southern Tyrol where he was liberated by American troops. 


it came to trifling matters. To deprive us as much ® 
possible of our human dignity was of utmost inh 
portance to them. All of those who had been sef'- 
tenced to death were manacled day and nigfc^t 
the same was true of prisoners who were still be¬ 
ing interrogated. I was only tied up once, whe» 
the building was on tire after an air raid. Durm® 
air raids the "most interesting" prisoners we« 
taken to the bunker; others were locked into ther 
cells, hands and feet tied; and still others wese 
locked up in a large basement room. Leisure ttw 
such as getting a breath of fresh air did not ejd# 
as tar as the Gestapo was concerned. Torture 
the order of the day. Planck, too, was tortured, ■ 
order to obtain by force some information invo^ 
ing me. The lawyer Dr. von Schlabrendortf was 
peatedly brought back tg his cell unconsoc** 
after he had been tortured. 

Georg Thomas 
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208 Hans Speidel (1 897—1 984), around 1 944. 

Major General. In the summer of 1 944 Chief of Staff of Army 
Group B under General Field Marshal Rommel. Speidel had 
contacts with the military resistance but was not involved in 
any concrete preparations for a coup. 

He was arrested on September 7, 1944, and on September 8 
was taken from the military stockade on Lehrter Strasse to 
Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8, where he was Interrogated until Oc¬ 
tober 11. He was kept Imprisoned at various localities until the 
end of the war, and in December, January, and February was 
taken repeatedly to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 for further Inter¬ 
rogations. 

Speidel became one of the leading military advisers to Ade¬ 
nauer In connection with preparations for the creation of the 
Federal Army [Bundeswehr]. 

In 1955 he was appointed Chief of the Department "Com¬ 
bined Armed Forces" in the Federal Ministry of Defense. He 
was Supreme Commander of the NATO land forces In Central 
Europe from 1 957 to 1 963. 

Text 73 

Around noon of May 1 [1 945] we heard noises at 
the cell door. All of us inside posted ourselves fac¬ 
ing the door. The door was yanked open, and we 
were pounced upon with a shout; "Out with you!" 
and were chased down the stairs. A German cor¬ 
poral who had been with us in the communal cell 
was bumped off by the SS on the stairs, and the 
other prisoners were locked up inside the former 
SS accomodations. Everybody was lost in his own 
thoughts. I myself was convinced that our liber¬ 
ation could only come with the Red Army. Pastor 
Reinecke, in contrast, found the strength to carry 
on through prayers which I, who had left the 
church at age 16, shall never forget. Unrest within , 
the building increased during the course of the af¬ 
ternoon. We listened to the noises and noticed 
that the SS was assembling. When an SS man as¬ 
ked his major what was to be done about the 



209 Franz Lange (1 904—1 985), around 1 946. 

He joined the German Communist Party In 1926. In March 
1 933 he was arrested and confined In Concentration Camp 
Sonnenburg. Released In September 1933, he was again ar¬ 
rested on February 20, 1934 and taken to Camp V (Neusu- 
strum) of the "Emsland" camps [In the Ems region]. In June 1 937 
he was free again. Did resistance work in connection with the 
Saefkow Group [a Communist resistance group]. 

Lange was once again arrested on April 9, 1 945 and taken to 
Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. He remained there until he was liber¬ 
ated on May 2, 1 945. Ultimately he worked in the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade In the GDR. 


prisoners who were locked up in there, the major 
replied: "We are letting them live as proof that we 
are not shooting prisoners." And then they took 
off. We were all by ourselves, alone in this giant 
building, a building almost completely wrecked. 
And then we waited, waited, waited. We waited 
throughout the evening, throughout the night, and 
it got light again and then, early in the morning of 
May 2 - it could have been around 6 a.m. — we 
heard Russian sounds. The Red Army entered the 
building. Steps were approaching. We hammered 
against the door. Then the folding slot in the door 
was opened from the outside and we were met by 
a Russian sound: "Kljuc." ["Key"]. My reply was: 
“Kljuc nefu ["no key"] — we are prisoners." It took 
only a few minutes, then the axes crashed against 
the door Jjll it flew open. I stood face to face with 
a young Red Army soldier. We were liberated. 

Franz Lange 
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5. From Destruction to Rediscovery 

5.1. Bombs and Ruins 

The saturation bombings which began in November 1 943 caused heavy damages to Ber¬ 
lin's inner city. In April and May 1 944 the government sector became the target of severe 
air raids. As the Gestapo and SS terrain was immediately to the south of it, it was likewise 
severely hit, so that most of the buildings had already been badly damaged by that time. 
The Prinz-Albrecht-Palais was largely destroyed, presumably by high-explosive bombs. 
The journalist Ursula von Kardorff, who was interrogated by the Gestapo on September 
15, 1944, described the building on Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse as "partly burnt out," with 
cracks in the wall and windows boarded up in a makeshift fashion. She noticed concen¬ 
tration camp prisoners in the hallways who had to repaint the stairway. Concentration 
camp prisoners were also used on the Gestapo and SS terrain to remove rubble. Over 20 
prisoners from a satellite camp of Concentration Camp Dachau perished on the morning 
of May 7,1944 because during a bomb raid they were only allowed to seek shelter in on 
open slit trench. 

Gestapo headquarters was hit by several bombs during an air raid on February 3,1 945 l 
F urther devastation was wrought during the last days of the war by artillery and tank fire 
in the fighting for the government sector. Starting from April 26, Soviet troops com¬ 
manded by General Chuikov advanced from the Landwehrkanal and Hallesches Tor to 
the city center. After the defensive position on Kothener and Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse hod 
been "moved back," heavy fighting flared up once more on Wilhelmstrasse until the Cify 
Commandant, Lieutenant General Weidling, capitulated on May 2, 1 945. 

The extent of damage to the terrain on Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse and Wilhelmstrasse varied. 
The former Hotel Prinz Albrecht and most buildings on Wilhelmstrasse were totally de¬ 
stroyed, most significantly the Prinz-Albrecht-Palais. Other buildings, among them Ge- 
stapo headquarters at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 and the neighboring Gropius mansioi^ 
although burned out inside, still retained their basic structure. A map drawn in 1945 
shows the majority of buildings situated on Wilhelmstrasse as "thorougly damagedL" 
whereas those on Saarlandstrasse (today: Stresemannstrasse) and on Prinz-Albrechi^ 
Strasse (today: Niederkirchnerstrasse) are shown as "suitable for rebuilding." 

Although the air raid of February 3, 1945 had knocked out the water supply and electric 
power supply throughout the entire building, the Gestapo Prison ("Hausgefdngnis”) re¬ 
mained in use until shortly before the capitulation. During the night from April 23 to 2< 
the majority of inmates still imprisoned at the time were shot by the Gestapo on a plot of 
ruins nearby. Only six prisoners were still alive at the time of liberation. 

Nearly all important SS leaders, department heads of the Reich Security Main Office and 
Gestapo officials were no longer in Berlin during the last days of war. Himmler, togeHier 
with Ohiendorf, Schellenberg and other members of the SS and RSMO leadership were in 
Slesvig-Holstein; Kaltenbrunner, Heydrich’s successor as Head of the Reich Security Moin 
Office, had moved his headquarters to Alt-Aussee in Styria, where Eichmann also showed 
up in April. Only Gestapo Chief Heinrich Muller was still seen at the end of April in II 0 
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Reich Chancellory. Himmler took poison after he had been caught by the British. Other SS 
leaders and officials of the RSMO were apprehended. A substantial number of these offi¬ 
cials were able to escape retribution for what they had done for a brief or even extended 
period of time, while others got away for good. 



210 After the air raid: Street scene on Askanischer Platz, Fe¬ 
bruary 3, 1 945. 
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5.1. Bombs and Ruins 



21 1 Aerial photograph of Friedrichstadt on February 3, 
1945. Reconnaissance photo of the US Air Force (detail). 

The photo shows the severe damages which the heavy bomb¬ 
ing raid by the 8th US Army Air Force caused on the morning 
of February 3. The buildings along Wilhelmstrasse, notably 
the Prinz-Albrecht-Palals, were largely destroyed. Gestapo 


headquarters received several hits. 

'The two bright stripes F^cognlzable directly below Ges~zaz 
headquarters are (left) the Gestapo auxiliary building, cc"- 
structed 1 943—1944, and (right) the air raid bunker to 
central hallway some of the inmates of the Gestapo 
Hausgefangnis") were to ken during air raids. 
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5.1. Bombs and Ruins 



213 The ruins on Saarlandstrasse, spring 1945. 

The Europahaus, next to it the Museum of Industrial Arts and 
Crafts and the Gestapo headquarters. 


Text 74 

Hans Speidel’s report on the bombing raid of 
February 3, 1945 on the Gestapo headquar¬ 
ters at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 

At 1 1 a.m. on February 3 the heaviest air raid on 
Berlin so far started ... After an uninterrupted hail 
of bombs lasting 55 minutes, and v/ith hits in the 
immediate vicinity, we were chased through 
bomb craters filled with rocks, wood, and glass 
back into our cells. The building had received sev¬ 
eral hits... Fires were still spreading, the heat 
mounted, and we soon noticed a decrease of oxy¬ 
gen. In orderto breathe I climbed on a stool, then a 
table, and watched the sea of flames outside 
through the splintered pane. Water pipes had burst 
and water began to come in. The light in the cell no 
longer worked, but the cell remained locked. 


Text 75 

Heinz Hentschke’s report on the conquest of 
the Reich Security Main Office terrain by the 
Red Army at the end of April 1945 

On April 27 Red Army soldiers succeeded in 
reaching Hallesches Tor and even getting beyond 


it. One could already hear the firing of machine 
pistols and machine guns, and the artillery ham¬ 
mered away ceaselessly. The air was full of 
blazes and smoke. The Gestapo building had 
been included in the main line of resistance. Com¬ 
bat SS units had taken up positions in Prinz-AI- 
brecht-Park and the adjoining ruins and piles of 
rubble. Now we were fired upon point-blank. The 
deafening noise rose at times to the roar of a hur¬ 
ricane. Through the windows of our cells we could 
see how hit after hit battered the Europahaus, 
which had been on fire for quite some time. Hrt 
after hit struck our building as well, as we were 
lying helpless in our cells directly below the small 
barred cell windows. The building trembled and 
shook. It was impossible to get any sleep with alfi 
this excitement going on. 

During the night of April 27/28: After a lull in the 
fighting, Gestapo officials raged and stormed 
through the cell block. They unlocked all the dooffs 
and rounded up us prisoners. Only ten of us were 
left. In a split-second the thought went through 
head: they are going to bump you off yet, after al 
— and the Russians are over on Hedemannstrosse 
already, perhaps even at Anhalter Bahnhof. The 
six people of the 20th of July were taken boct 
again into one of the cells and locked up. 
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214 View into one of the destroyed solitary cells of the Ge¬ 
stapo Prison Hausgefangnis] at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8, in 
1948. 
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5.1. Bombs and Ruins 



215 The southern wing of the building at Prinz-Albrecht- 
Strasse 8, June 1 951. 

On the left the partly collapsed air raid bunker, behind it the 
former Museum of Industrial Arts and Crafts, in front of the east 
side the ruins of the canteen annex and the motor pool parking 
lot. 

Text 76 

General Chuikov’s report on the conquest of 
the SS and Gestapo terrain by Soviet troops 

General Bakanov, the commander of the 74th 
guards division, has told us the pleasant news that 
Potsdamer Bahnhof has been captured and that 
fighting is taking place in the 152nd District in 
front of the subway station on Saarlandstrasse. 
The Germans defended themselves desperately 
with bazookas. We responded with increased ar¬ 
tillery fire of all calibers, mainly by firing point- 
blank, and also with bazookas. 

The attack became more and more intense and 
massive. The 151 st District where Wilhelmstrasse 
and Leipziger Strasse cross was occupied. The 
battle for the 150th and 153rd districts now 
raged. Here lay the center of the Tiergarfen; here 
loomed the tall buildings which adjoin the Reich 
Chancellory to the south. The main thrust of the at¬ 
tack on May 1 st was directed at the heaiT of the 
Third Reich. 

The 152nd District was taken —the Gestapo lair! 
Our units had destroyed the cave of the most dan¬ 
gerous reptiles that tried to poison all living things 
with their venom... 


As commander of the 8th guards army, General 
(subsequently Marshal) Chuikov, the "victor of 
Stalingrad," led those of the Soviets troops that 
conquered the inner city proceeding from Berlin’s 
southern districts via Tempelhof Airport and Hal- 
lesches Tor, and then pushed forward via Saar¬ 
landstrasse and Wilhelmstrasse toward the north. 
— Prior to its offensive, the Red Army had divided 
the territory of Greater Berlin into districts. 


Text 77 

Excerpts from a letter by Pastor Reinicke 
(Menz/Brandenburg) to his former co-^«k 
soner Bernhard Horstmann, dated January 
6, 1947: The last days in the Gestapo Prisoa 
until liberation on May 2, 1945 
After the prison was emptied — you probably do 
not know yet that a massacre took place durwig 
the night from April 23 to 24; the mass grave has 
been discovered; very valuable people, including 
clerics, perished — about ten people were re¬ 
tained; ultimately there were but seven of us, dtM- 
ing the last few hours only six people. What I ex¬ 
perienced by way of sadism during those last one 
and a half weeks I can hardly describe. It wa 
horrible. The guard who behaved most vilely 
Otto Runge of the Security Service. Very deceit 
and, in fact, helpful proved to be little Educvd 
Koth. I still got hit by three shell fragments, one 
very close below the eye. For 44 hours th^ 
locked us into a communal cell that was urKier 
point-blank gun fire; we got neither food nor 
buckets as toilets, and all seven of us had stomack 
trouble, with nasty consequences. That’s the way 
we were living, and under constant threats of be¬ 
ing shot. 

Suddenly, in the evening of May 1, we weretdken 
— now only six of us — to a very secure cell when 
we found bread, jam, drinking water and budcrts. 
They left us to our fate, whatever that might hxe 
out to be. The Security Service then retreated, lx 
the morning of May 2 the Russians arrived and li>- 
erated us. While we were in the kitchen, where we 
found marvelous things and began to supply am- 
selves, the man standing only a few centimetes 
away from me was accidently shot (the former 
Goty/e/ter Joseph Wagner, from Breslau). 


The mass executions mentioned in the letter abcM 
took place on PuttkammerstaBe, on a plot of kadi 
full of ruins, a few hundred meters away from 
Gestapo headquarters. — Josef Wogner 
(1 899—1 945), former Gauteiter of Silesia cad 
Reich Commissioner for price control, fell out ctf 
favor with Hitler on account of his ties to the Ca¬ 
tholic Church. In October 1942 he was relieved 
his offices and expelled from the NSDAP. Al¬ 
though he was not part of the conspiracy, he woa 
arrested by the Gestapo after July 20, 1944 ondL 
after being taken to severa kin-between ploce?^ 
was brought to the prison at Prinz-Albred#- 
Strasse 8. 
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216 Crossroads Wilhelmstrasse/Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse, 
seen from Zimmerstrasse, in 1 945. 

The destroyed corner house Wllhelmstrasse 98/Prinz-AI- 
brecht-Strasse 1 0; next to it the ruins of the former Hotel Prinz 
Albrecht; and on the right, the side facade of Gestapo head¬ 
quarters. 


21 7 View from Prinz-Albrecht-Park to the side wlr^ of the 
former Gestapo headquarters, around 1 946. 

In front of the facade of the building are the air raid bunker 
and the prison yard. 
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destroyed Prinz-Albrecht-Palais, In 1947. 



21 9 The burnt-out Europahaus on Saorlandstrasse in 1 945. 


i 
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220 The Museum of Ethnology on Saarlandstrosse/Prinz- 
Albrecht-Strasse In 1 945. 



221 Ruins of the former Museum of Industrial Arts and 
Crafts, Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 7, In 1 946. 
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5.2. The First Postwar Years 


Not long after the end of the "Third Reich/' the building that once housed the Gestapo and 
the Reich Security Main Office attracted but little attention. The occupation troops were 
more interested in the Reichstag building and the new Reich Chancellory that symbolized 
— with Reichstag fire and Hitler's suicide — the beginning and end of the Nazi Regime. 

A large segment of Berlin’s population not only tried to forget the horrors of war as soon 
as possible, but also the crimes that had been committed while the Nazis were in power. 
In the midst of destruction and dire material needs, people concentrated on problems of 
survival. The few trees that had been left standing in Prinz-Albrecht-Park were cut down 
for heating fuel, and the bombed-out buildings were not ransacked for evidence of Ge¬ 
stapo and SS terror but for usable materials of all sorts. 

Information about the crimes committed by the Nazi Regime that emerged via newspa¬ 
pers and journals, books, brochures and documentary films was not without its effect, but 
as elsewhere in Germany, it aroused defensive reactions among segments of Berlin’s 
population. There was a great temptation not to face up to the past but to suppress it, and 
all too many people yielded to this. True, the fundamental anti-Fascist consensus of the 
immediate postwar period was impressively displayed in September 1945 and 1946 
during huge commemorative ceremonies for the "victims of Fascist terror." It was spon¬ 
sored by Berlin’s municipal authorities, and united those persecuted and resistance fight¬ 
ers of all views. Soon thereafter, however, it was replaced by the new political constella¬ 
tions of the Cold War. 

The International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg declared the Gestapo, SS, and Security 
Service to have been criminal organizations. One of the 24 defendants in the Trial of the 
Major War Criminals was Ernst Kaltenbrunner, last Head of the Reich Security Main Of¬ 
fice. In the fall of 1946 he was sentenced to death and executed. During the trial of the 
commanders of Special Units VEinsofzgruppen], among whom were three former de¬ 
partment heads of the Reich Security Main Office, only Ohiendorf was sentenced to death 
in 1 948 and executed in 1951. Conversely, Jost and Six merely received prison sentences 
and were released from detention after only a few years. In subsequent years, criminal 
proceedings instituted by German judicial authorities against former officials of the Reich 
Security Main Office were the exception. Many, including leading members of the Ge¬ 
stapo, SS, and RSMO were spared any criminal prosecution. 

During the course of years, the terrain of the Reich Security Main Office fell increasingly 
into oblivion. Only former prisoners of the Gestapo occasionally visited the site of their 
former sufferings. Best documented is the visit which Gunther Weisenborn and Bertolt 
Brecht paid to the dilapidated prison cells in November 1 950. 
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5.2. The First Postwar Years 



223 „“Commemorative Rally for the Victims of Fascist Ter¬ 

ror" at Werner-Seelenbinder-Arena In Neukolln on Sep¬ 
tember 9, 1 945. 

The rally was organized by the municipal central committee 
"Victims of Fascism" and was the first public anti-fascist mani¬ 
festation in Berlin. 35,000 people participated. 


224 Election propaganda of the Socialist Union Party 
[SED] for the election to the municipal council of Berlin on Oc¬ 
tober 20, 1 946. 

The streamer that reads; "Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse. Here was 
Himmler’s headquarters of unrestrained murder; this ruin calls 
for socialist unity" was mounted at the building next to the for¬ 
mer Prussian Chamber of Deputies, close to the junction of 
Stresemannstrasse. The ruins of Gestapo headquarters, 
though, were on the other side of the street. 



i 
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SS And Gestapo Headquarters 



Heinrich Himmler, who, as head of the Gest^K) and SS troops, was the second, 
most powerful man in National Socialist Germany, made his headqimrters in this 
building. Deep beneath the structure was an elaborate air raid shelter. Although 
Himmler fled Berlin as Russian troops fought their way through the dty, the building 
itself was defended by his SS troop followers against Red Army forc^. 

225 In a guide to Berlin, the American Army mistakenly de¬ 
picts the Prussian Chamber of Deputies that faces the Martin- 
Gropius-Bau as the [former] SS and Gestapo headquarters. 
[An Illustrated Introduction to the City of Berlin [US headquart¬ 
ers, Berlin District], n.dj 



226 Adolf Eichmann during interrogation in Jerusalem, in 
1961. 

In May 1945, Eichmann was picked up by an American patrol. 
While in prison he gave his identity as '"'SS Lieutenant Otto 
Eckmann." Before his true identity could be established he suc¬ 
ceeded, early in 1946, to escape from an internment camp run 
by the US Army. Thereafter he hid out in West Germany. Aided 
by the Vatican, he fled in 1950 via Italy to Argentina. In 1960 
he was tracked down by the Israeli secret service and kid¬ 
napped to Jerusalem, where he was brought to trial. In De¬ 
cember 1961, after a trial which aroused worldwide attention, 
he was sentenced to death and executed on June 1, 1 962. 



227 Ernst Kaltenbrunner before the International Military 
Tribunal at Nuremberg, December 10, 1945. 

During the Nuremberg Trials of the Major War Criminals, the 
defendant Kaltenbrunner (standing), former Head of the Reich 
Security Main Office, pleaded "not guilty." To the left of Kal¬ 
tenbrunner is Joachim von Ribbentrop, Hitler's last foreign min¬ 
ister. In front of the dock are the counsels for the defense. 


Text 78 

From the testimony of witness Werner Best 
before the International Military Tribunal at 
Nuremberg on July 31,1946 

Dr. Merkel (defense counsel for the Gesfapo)\ Did 
the appointments made in 1 933 to the Political 
Police in the individual German states include 
party members? 

Best: No.'Appointments were made from the ranks 
of officials who had been with the previous police 
agencies. Only a few employees were newly ap¬ 
pointed at that time. 

Dr. Merkel: Were the ranking officials party 
members? 

Best: That differed in the individual states. There 
were even*officials who in the past had held quite 
different political views and had belonged to dif¬ 
ferent parties ... 
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228 Otto Ohiendorf before the International Military Tribu¬ 
nal at Nuremberg ("Special Unit Trial"), February 13, 1 948. 
Ohiendorf (at the microphone), former SS Major General, 
from 1 939 to 1945 Head of Department III (Security Service, 
home country) in the Reich Security Main Office, delivering his 
closing statement in the Nuremberg Palace of Justice. Ohien¬ 
dorf, as Commander of Special Unit D from June 1 941 until 
June 1 942, was responsible for the murder of roughly 90,000 
civilians, most of them Jews. In the "Special Unit Trial" he and 
23 other former members of Special Units were indicted for 
having committed crimes against humanity, war crimes, and 
for having been members of a criminal organization. He was 
sentenced to death on June 1 0, 1948, and executed on June 
25, 1951. 


Dr. Merkel: Why did these officials continue to 
carry out police duties under the National Social¬ 
ist regime? 

Best: Because even if there was a change of gov¬ 
ernment, it was self-evident for any German offi¬ 
cial to continue serving the state as long as he was 
in a position to do so. 

Dr. Merkel: Were these officials subsequently dis¬ 
missed and replaced by National Socialists? 

Best: No. Most of these gentlemen even worked 
their way up very well and were given top jobs. 


Text 79 

Adalbert Ruckerl, for many years Director of 
the Central Office of the Lander Administra¬ 
tions of Justice for the Clarification of Na¬ 
tional Socialist Crimes in Ludwigsburg, on 
the "forgotten” legal proceedings in the case 
of the "Reich Security Main Office” 

As a particularly striking example one may cite 
the case of the "Reich Security Main Office." It has 
been known ever since the Nuremberg Trials that 
the Reich Security Main Office ordered, orga¬ 
nized and coordinated the mass murders carried 


out by the Special Units of Security Police and Se¬ 
curity Service (SD) in the extermination camps; the 
selection and murder of so-called "unacceptable" 
Soviet prisoners of war; the "special treatment” 
(i.e., execution by hanging) of foreign forced la¬ 
borers; and the administrative death sentences 
imposed on individual concentration camp in¬ 
mates. The scene of crime in this respect was Ber¬ 
lin. After 1950 no further obstacles existed to pre¬ 
vent the prosecuting attorney’s office in Berlin in 
charge of these matters from initiating legal pro¬ 
ceedings against members of said office [i.e., the 
RSMO] — some of whose names were known — ac¬ 
cording to Article 7 of the Code of Criminal Proce¬ 
dure. 

However, nothing was done at the time. As the At¬ 
torney General at Berlin’s Superior Court of Jus¬ 
tice openly admitted in 1 967 at a professional 
conference of judges and public prosecutors, it 
had simply been forgotten. And when a reminder 
came in 1 963 one was, so to speak, absolutely 
flabbergasted. 


Amnesty by the back door - the complete 
failure of all legal proceedings instituted 
against former members of the RSMO 

In 1 963, Berlin’s Attorney General Gunther ap¬ 
pointed a committee consisting of 1 1 prosecuting 
attorneys and 23 police officers to inquire into the 
case entitled "criminal offenses committed by 
members of the Reich Security Main Office.” The 
suspects were divided into three categories ac¬ 
cording to their alleged crimes: 1) Participation in 
the "final solution of the Jewish question," 2) hav¬ 
ing exerted influence on the composition and ac¬ 
tions of the "Special Units,” [and] 3) participation 
in mass executions. With respect to the first two 
categories, criminal prosecution of National So¬ 
cialist crimes would have been extended for the 
first time systematically to the "middle level" of the 
persecution machinery, i.e., to the administrative 
specialists of mass murder and the armchair kill¬ 
ers. In 1967, the first 18 proceedings against 
roughly 300 accused were ready for prosecution, 
and in 1 968 began the first trial of the case as a 
whole. 

As a result of criminal law reform passed by the 
German Federal Parliament which took effect on 
October 1, 1 968, the proceedings initiated so far 
were for all practical purposes rendered unfea¬ 
sible, although unwittingly so.^ince as a rule the 
charge was formulated as "aiding and abetting 
murder" rather than as "murder" pure and simple. 
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Die Ergebnisse sind: 

Paul Blobel 
Ernst Biberstein 
Walter Blume 
Werner Braune 
Walter Hansch 
Waldem^ Klingelhdfer 
Erich Naumann 
Otto Ohlendorf 
Adolf Ott 
Martin Sandberger 
Heinz Hermann Schubert 
Willi Seibert 
Eugen Steimle 
Heinz Jost 
Gustav Nosske 
Waldemar von Radetzky 
Erwin Schulz 
Franz Six 
Lothar Fendler 
Felix Riihl 


fjf- 


Todesstrafe. Keine Umwandlung 
statt Todesstrafe lebenslanglldi 

statt Todesstrafe 25 Jahre Gefangnis 

Todesstrafe. Keine Umwandlung 2 
statt Todesstrafe 15 Jahre 

statt Todesstrafe lebenslanglich 

Todesstrafe. Keine Umwandlung ) - 

Tod^trafe. Keine Umwandlung A ^ ^ 
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statt Todesstrafe 
statt Todesstrafe 
statt Todesstrafe 
statt Todesstrafe 
statt Todesstrafe 


lebenslanglidL 

lebenslanglich 
10 Jahre 
15 Jahre 
20 Jahre 


statt lebenslanglidiem Gefangnis 10 Jahre 
statt lebenslanglidiem Gef^gnis 10 Jahre 


statt 20 Jahren die verbiifite Strafzeit 
statt 20 Jahren 15 Jahre 

statt 20 Jahren 10 Jahre 

statt 10 Jahren 8 Jahre 

statt 10 Jahren die verbiiBte Strafzeit 


Der Fall des Angeklagten Strauch, der an Belgien ausgeliefert und dort wegen be- 
gangener Morde zum Tode verurteilt worden ist, unterlag nidit dieser Oberpriifung. 


229 "Decisions of the American High Commissioner, John 
McCloy, and the Commander in Chief of the American forces 
in Europe, General Thomas T. Handy, pertaining to the pe¬ 
titions for mercy on the part of war criminals who had been 
sentenced at Nuremberg and Dachau." 

In the "Special Unit Trial," 13 additional defendants aside from 
Ohlendorf had been sentenced to death in 1948; two defen¬ 
dants were given life sentences, and five defendants were gi¬ 
ven prison terms of 3 to 20 years. On January 31, 1951, 
McCloy confirmed only four death sentences, commuted the 
remaining ones by an act of pardon, and reduced some of the 
prison terms to a considerable degree. The commutation of 
sentences os well as the mitigation of the other penalties took 
place in an intensifying Cold War climate and against the 


background of the impending rearmament of the Federal Re¬ 
public. Thus, Franz A. Six, former Head of Department VII in 
the Reich Security Main Office and Chief of the "Advance 
Party Moscow" of Special Unit B, had originally been sen¬ 
tenced to a 20 year prison term. Yet on September 30, 1952 
he was released from prison. Thereafter, he was active as a 
consultant tor advertisement and industry, for the most part in 
the car business. The other defendants were also prematurely 
released in the middle of the fifties. 

The two lines underneath the list of names read: "The case of 
the defendant Strauch, who was turned over to Belgium where 
he was sentenced to death for murders he had committed, was 
not subject to this review process." 


the crime, according to the revised article 50, 
paragraph 2 of the criminal code (today article 
28) already fell under the statute of limitation 
after 15 years, i.e., on May 8, 1 960. The revision 
proceeded from the premise that those who had 
merely "aided and abetted" murder were to be 
punished less severely as long as the "characteris¬ 
tic features of the physical elements of the of¬ 
fense," i.e., of being a criminal, were absent. "All 
burden of proof heretofore reserved for the per¬ 
petration of crimes — cruelty, perfidy, baseness — 
was now applied to the senior office clerks. Had 
they handled the card files on Jews in a cruel fash¬ 
ion? Had they ordered deportations in a perfid¬ 
ious manner?" (J. Friedrich, Die kalte Amnestie. 
[Frankfurt/Main, 1984] p. 411). The added bur¬ 


den of proof, that more often than not could not be 
provided, forced the prosecution either to supply 
proof of the defendants’ guilt, or to move that the 
case be dismissed. "In effect, an amnesty by the 
back door has been enacted by this," complained 
a Berlin prosecuting attorney in 1969 in Moabit's 
jury courtroom. And, "I never imagined that such 
insidiousness existed," was the stunned reaction 
of Federal Minister of Justice Gustav Heinemann, 
If, for once, an indictment for murder could never¬ 
theless be made, the defendants were inevitably 
"permanently incapable of standing trial." An ex¬ 
ample is the former acting chief of the Reich Secur¬ 
ity Main Office, Werner Best, who survived the 
suspension of his proceedings until his death in 
1989. 
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230 Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8: prison courtyard. 

In November 1950, Gunther Weisenborn together v/Ith Bertolt 
Brecht and jounallst Max Schroeder visited the former Ge¬ 


stapo and SS terrain. The snapshot, taken by Brecht, shows 
Weisenborn and Schroder in the courtyard of the Gestapo 
Prison {“Hausgefangnis"). 


Text 80 

With Bertolt Brecht in the former Gestapo 
headquarters, November 1950. From a re¬ 
port by Gunther Weisenborn 

To reach the courtyard through a gap in the fence 
was very easy. In former times, a double sentry of 
statue-like SS men had been posted at the portal, 
but I had never passed through the portal at Prinz- 
Albrecht-Strasse. At the time I was transported to 
the courtyard and taken to the basement where 
the cells were located. If somebody closed the 
door forcefully from the outside, the air pressure 
affected one’s ears. This was Gestapo head¬ 
quarters. Now all this had fallen into decay. 
Within the ruins, the first story floor was sloping 
downward, curved like a tent. It was deathly si¬ 
lent. Brecht and I first turned into the small court¬ 
yard where we took at the time our so-called 
"strolls": six people, 20 minutes duration, no talk¬ 
ing. Then we proceeded to the waiting room 
where once the brown benches that resembled 
pews had stood; their side panels were intended 
to make surreptitious talks with the person next to 


you more difficult. I explained all this to him. I 
turned around and shall never forget the expres¬ 
sion on Brecht’s face, this nearly scientific interest 
mixed with suppressed anger. We walked along 
the passageway and looked at the cells. They 
were empty. On the floor was debris: broken bits 
of glass, military relics, gas mask containers, 
empty cigarette boxes, occasionally a snapshot, 
a grimy leaflet. - We entered my former cell 
where I had spent months. It was very dark. "Was 
it always that dark?” 

"Was it cold?" 

"Yes, but not as bad as in Spandau." 

The door was gone — probabTy used for fuel. I 
could barely see Brecht in the dark. There he 
stood like a shadow, motionless, in my former cell 
which had become so dilapidated. For a long time 
we stood without moving. In width it [the cell] 
measured from the tip of the left hand to the right 
elbow, in length five.paces. How many prisoners 
had still suffered here, after I was gone? I paced in 
the old way - five slow paces bdck and forth. The 
debris on the stone floor crunched underneath my 
shoes. When I stopped, it was deathly silent. 
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The split of Berlin’s municipal administration at the end of 1 948 was the first step on the 
way to a city divided into a western and eastern part. Southern Friedrichstrasse, rendered 
nearly unrecognizable by the war, lost all significance. A former section of the downtown 
area turned into a desolate wasteland, a "silent region" within the city. New municipal fo¬ 
cal points developed both in the western and eastern sectors. The decline of southern 
Friedrichstrasse was - like its rise long ago — both an expression and a result of Berlin’s 
development: at present it was the East-West conflict, structurally the "heritage" of the 
Nazi Regime. 

As Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse belonged to the administrative district "Center" (Soviet Sector), 
but the buildings along its southern rim to the administrative district Kreuzberg (U.S. Sec¬ 
tor), the terrain of the former Reich Security Main Office was now situated exactly at the 
point where East and West met. None of the buildings on Wilhelmstrasse that during the 
"Third Reich" had housed administrative offices of the Gestapo or Security Service was 
left in 1 950. At the end of the forties, they were either blown up or torn down because of 
their "state of dilapidation." Whereas the demolition of the New Reich Chancellery, 
which began in February 1949, attracted much attention, the public took no notice when 
the ruined Prinz-Albrecht-Palais was blown up on April 27/28,1 949. The complete lack 
of consideration given to the preservation of monuments during the removal of what still 
remained of one of the last buildings designed by Schinkel contrasts markedly with the 
general outcry that was raised in the West when upon the initiative of the municipal admi¬ 
nistration of East Berlin the residential palace [Schloss] was blown up in 1 950 and 1 951. 
After Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse was renamed Niederkirchnerstrasse (in honor of a Commu¬ 
nist resistance fighter executed by the SS), the partial demolition of the former Gestapo 
headquarters in 1 953/1954 and the blowing-up of the remaining walls in 1 956 came 
next; then followed the "removal" (rubble clearance and leveling) of the buildings on Wil¬ 
helmstrasse in 1958/1959. Finally, when in 1962/1 963 the still relatively well preserved 
Museum of Ethnology was blown up nearly at the same time when the buildings at Nie¬ 
derkirchnerstrasse 8 and 9 as well as those at Wilhelmstrasse 98/99 were razed, the ter¬ 
rain where formerly a near solid block of houses had stood had been turned into a huge 
empty lot, except for the Europahaus and Martin-Gropius-Bau. 

"Liberated" as it now was from all historic traces, the terrain became a veritable prey to 
city planners. In the mid-fifties, the Kreuzberg District Board came up with the proposal to 
turn the former Prinz-Albrecht-terrain into a heliport. More serious was a plan — emana¬ 
ting from a Senate sponsored contest entitled "Capital Berlin" — to turn Kochstrasse into 
an expressway, with an extension running west, across the terrain, toward the Landwehr- 
* kanaL This particular scheme, which in 1 965 was also incorporated into a municipal land 
utilization plan, remained on the books until the early eighties. 

The Wall that was built in August 1 961, running in southern Friedrichstadt along Strese- 
mannstrasse, Niederkirchnerstrasse, and Zimmermannstrasse, fixed the character of this 
part of the city as something marginal that had been ignored during the reconstruction 
boom. In the no-man’s-land between Wall and Landwehrkanal, only a few isolated ruins 
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recalled the former significance of this quarter. The Gropius-Bau, more or less acciden¬ 
tally spared, continued to decay from year to year. The fact that once upon a time this had 
been the administrative center of the SS-State fell into oblivion, despite the fact that the 
controversy about "coming to terms v/ith the past" periodically flared up again, notably 
on specific occasions such as the Auschwitz Trial at Frankfurt, the debate on the statute of 
limitation held in the Federal Parliament, etc. The locality where the armchair killers of the 
Gestapo and SS had done their work remained "a site of a rejected part of German His¬ 
tory " (W. Scheffler). 



231 View from the garden of the ruined Prinz-Albrecht-Pa- 
lais, around 1 948. The "Office for Supervision of Construction 
Works" of the Kreuzberg District Board demolished the re¬ 
mains of the Prinz-Albrecht-Palais end of April 1 949. The sal¬ 
vaging of individual items that for architectural and art histor¬ 
ical reasons would have been worth preserving was "forgot¬ 
ten in the process. Neither curators of monuments nor art 
nistorians were notified about the impending demolition. Four 
years otter the end of the war, as the art historian Johannes 
5-levers wrote, "one faced, instead of a palais that even as a 


ruin still retained impressive and noble features, such as the 
beautiful vestibule and the elegant colonnade, a shapeless 
pile of debris [...]. Thus, the history of the Albrecht Palais with 
itsabundantand constantly changing destinies ends on a dark 
note: the demonstration of human thoughtlessness and defi¬ 
cient sensibility for the proprietary possession of irretrievable 
cultural values." [J. Sievers. Bauten fur die £rinzen August, 
Friedrich und Albert von PreuBen. [Karl Friedrich Schinkel Le- 
benswerk] Berlin 1 954, p. 220.) 
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232 Letter of February 12, 1948, from the Building Inspec¬ 
tion Authority {Baupofizei^ Kreuzberg to the Kreuzberg Office 
of Reconstruction. (See Abstract 11 in Appendix). 
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233 Excerpt of a letter of August 5, 1958, from the Senator 
for Construction and Housing to the Kreuzberg District Board. 
(See Abstract 11 in Appendix). 


234 Letter of October 15, 1948, from the Firm Rohl KG to 
the Kreuzberg District Board. (See Abstract 11 in Appendix). 



235 The massive piles of debris of the blown-up Prinz-AI- 
brecht-Palais and the adjacent building, Wilhelmstrasse 
103/1 04, as viewed from the former park in 1953. 
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236 Ruins of the south wing of the former Gestapo head¬ 
quarters, in 1951. 


237 Kdthe "Katja" Niederkirchner, Ground 1 936. 

In the process of a renaming operation by East Berlin's munici¬ 
pal administration that affected over 150 streets In April and 
May 1951, Prinz-Albrecht-Stposse became Niederklrchner- 
strasse. 

Kdthe Niederkirchner (1909-1944), a seamstress by profes¬ 
sion, had joined the German Communist Party in 1 929 and 
emigrated In 1933 to the Soviet Union. In October 1943 she 
parachuted from a Soviet Russian plane into Poland, was ar¬ 
rested on her way to Berlin, taken to Concentration Camp Ra- 
vensbruck In the summer of 1 944, and there was murdered on 
September 22, 1 944. 
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238 The air raid bunker of the former Reich Security Main 
Office shortly before It was torn down, in 1 954. 

Of Gestapo headquarters, only a segment of the street front 
was still standing at this particular time. After the demolition of 
what had remained of Gestapo headquarters, when all build¬ 


ings once used as administrative offices by Gestapo and SS 
between 1933 and 1 945 had disappeared In June 1956, the 
plots in question were "cleared," i.e., the rubble removed and 
the ground levelled, during a second phase between 1957 
and 1 963. 



239 Detail from an aerial photq of southern Friedrichstqdt in 
1 955. After the demolition work of the late forties, the eastern 
side of the terrain was turned into an empty lot covered with 
debris. The buildings that had lined Stresemannstrasse, the 
Museum of Ethnology, and the Europahaus Compound, how¬ 
ever, are still completely intact. On Niederkirchnerstrasse only 


a part of the former Gestapo headquarters’ frontal wing and 
the garage section put up by the Gestapo are still standing 
next t^ the ruins of the Gropius-Bau. The building’s south wing, 
where the Gestapo Prison Hausgefangnis") was, has been 
torn down already. 
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240 Facade of the former Gestapo headquarters, in 1 953. 
This picture, taken three years prior to the demolition of the re¬ 
mainder of the building, belies press reports issued in connec¬ 


tion with the demolition that after 1945 "only a high outer 
wall" towered "ghostlike into the sky. 
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241 Blowing up the facade of the former Gestapo head¬ 
quarters on June 15, 1956. 
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242 From the files of the Building Inspection Authority [Bou- 
polizei] of the Kreuzberg District Board about the removal of 
debris on the terrain between 1 957 and 1963. (See Abstract 
12 in Appendix). 



243 With the exception of the plots along Niederklrchner- 
strasse that have not yet been cleared of rubble, the terrain 


between Anhalter Strasse and the Groplus-Bau has been 
completely leveled. 
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244 The former Museum of Ethnology, corner Stresemonn- 
strasse/Niederklrchnerstrosse, in 1 960. 

During the first half of the fifties, the building was partly re¬ 
stored and was used after 1955 as the Museum tor Prehistory 
and Ancient History. It was demolished in 1 963. 



245 A drawing from the brochure "We are building a new 
city," published around 1956 by the Kreuzberg District Board. 
Under the heading "The future of urban development" the bro¬ 
chure reads: "A heliport Is planned for the lot where formerly 
Prinz-Albrecht-Park has been, Anhalter Bahnhot will be en¬ 
larged and will be given a new reception building 


Contest “Capital Berlin” 1957 

The Federal Republic and the Berlin Senate 
shared the arrangement of an international urbor 
renewal contest of ideas, "Capital Berlin," The Fe¬ 
deral Parliament had passed it in 1 955, and rr 
1957 it was implemented. "The practical task or 
the contest will be the rebuilding of Berlin’s cer^ 
tral part, so badly destroyed during the war; ts 
spiritual task will be to fashion the center in sud^ c 
way that it will become a visible expression nT 
Germany’s capital and that of a modern metropo¬ 
lis." Thus reads the invitation to join the contes: 
The area covered by the contest extended r 
west-easterly direction from the Tiergartew 
(GroBer Stern) to Jannowitzbrucke; the 
south axis was formed by Friedrichstrasse in m 
entire length.^Thus, roughly one half of the aree 
covered by the contest was situated in the eoserr 
part of the city. The projected design includec s 
street network dominated by throughways 
eluding four tangential Autobahnen) one e 
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246 Planned design [Planungsvorgabe] by the Senate In 
connection with the contest "Capital Berlin" (1 957). 

The plan visualized by the Senate consisted of an Integrated 
network of Autobahnen and expressways, a network that also 
would have included southern Friedrichstadt. Kochstrasse was 
to be widened and extended westward, across the terrain of 


the former Prlnz-Albrecht-Palals. This project remained on the 
books until the beginning of the eighties and was only 
dropped at the initiative of the International Exhibition of 
Construction and Design, Berlin [Internationale Bauausstel- 
lung Berlin]. First prize at the time went to Spengelin/Egge- 
ling/Pempelfort, a second prize was given to Hans Scharoun. 


number of "fixed points.” The latter were under¬ 
stood to be buildings that should be preserved 
either "because of their artistic or historical signi¬ 
ficance," or "because their preservation seemed 


desirable for financial or other reasons." Not in¬ 
cluded in either of these two categories were the 
Anhalter Bahhhof, the Europahaus, the Museum of 
Ethnology, or the Martin-Gropius-Bau. 
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247 Setting up anti-tank obstacles behind the Wall, at the 
corner of Niederkirchnerstrasse, in November 1961. 


248 "Studio at the barbed wire entanglement," fall of 1 961. 
The loudspeaker vans stand on the lot of the former School of 
Industrial Arts and Crafts, until 1 945 Gestapo headquarters. 


The "wall behind the Wall" is all that remained of the buildinc 
up to that time. In the background are theiiurned-out ruins c 
the Europahaus and the Martin-Gropius-Bau. 
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249 Aerial photograph of April 22, 1 968. 

In the center, that part of the Europahous Compound which 
was rebuilt In 1961 and named “House of the East German 
Homeland" (today: “Deutschlandhaus"). It is situated at the 
corner of Stresemannstrasse and Anhalter Strasse. 
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The realization that the partition of Berlin had rendered invalid all plans that proceeded 
from the premise of a politically unified city gained ground only gradually in the years 
after the Wall was built. However, even as late as the seventies, the traffic projects for 
southern Friedrichstadf not revised. Their execution was merely to be postponed, 
not abandoned. Thus, for nearly a decade and a half, the external appearance of the 
area bounded by Niederkirchnerstrasse, Wilhelmstrasse, and Anhalter Strasse was de¬ 
termined by such "interim usage" enterprises as a firm for the utilization of building mate¬ 
rials and an "Autodrome" ("Driving without a license"). 

The first impetus for "rediscovering" the terrain’s historic significance came at the end of 
the seventies from a historian of architecture. Dieter Hoffmann-Axthelm. When the atten¬ 
tion of the "International Exhibition of Construction and Design, Berlin" [Internationale 
Bauausstellung Berlin, or IBA] was drawn by such information to the former use of the ter¬ 
rain, repeated opposition from this quarter against the projected beginning of work to 
widen Kochstrasse and to extend it westward, past the Martin-Gropius-Bau, was voiced 
in 1 979/1 980. Then, in 1 980, various organizations began for the first time to demand 
that a memorial be erected on the terrain to honor the victims of Fascism. With the new uti¬ 
lization of the Martin-Gropius-Bau as an exhibition center, public attention was also di¬ 
rected to the neighboring terrain. The first exhibitions in the partly restored building were 
held in 1 981. In August 1981, when the exhibition "Prussia - an attempt to take stock" 
opened, with a scenario adjacent to the Martin-Gropius-Bau right at the spot where the 
former Gestapo headquarters had been, this situation helped to recall facts to public con¬ 
sciousness that had lain dormant for decades. The then ongoing discussion of "how to 
deal with" the terrain was also influenced by the newly rekindled interest during the past 
years, particularly among young people, in the history of the National Socialist Regime. 
This led to a growing curiosity in the "history of everyday life" and local history, and with 
that an interest in research and documentation of the history of both the city and its vari¬ 
ous districts. 

In 1 982, after a debate over the subsequent form of the terrain in Berlin's parliament had 
occurred and a motion by the SPD to put up a memorial had been passed, preparations 
were made for a contest. Its sponsorship was assumed by Berlin's Lord Mayor, Richard 
von Weizsdcker; its execution was entrusted to the IBA. However, the task set by the con¬ 
test which the City of Berlin had announced in June 1983 was problematic. For the contes¬ 
tants were expected to do justice to two contrasting demands; they were to come up with 
a creative solution which, as the invitation to the contest put it, "would reconcile the histo¬ 
ric depth of a location with practical applications such as the establishment of parks, 
playgrounds, space for exercise, etc." 

Whereas the contest aroused great interest, it met with strong criticism as to the way in 
which it was executed. In April 1984 the jury awarded a first price with the recommen¬ 
dation that the proposal be executed, and rewarded twelve additional entries. In De¬ 
cember 1984 a letter from Lord Mayor Eberhard Diepgen informed the winners of the first 
prize that the Senate had resolved not to proceed with their contest proposal. Instead, the 
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Senator of Cultural Affairs assumed (temporarily) the responsibility for the terrain. The 
"provisional arrangementfor the terrain by 1 987" v/as entrusted to the authorized official 
in charge of Berlin’s 750 Year Celebration and to the management of the central historical 
exhibition in the Martin-Gropius-Bau. 
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250 View from the Martin-Gropius-Bau in the direction of 
Wilhelmstrasse, 1 981. 
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251 Aerial photograph of the terrain between Stresemann- 
strasse, Niederkirchnerstrasse, Wilhelmstrasse, and Anhalter 
Strasse in 1984. Adjacent to the Gropius-Bau, at the right and 
along the Wall, a building material firm has been processing 
rubble from all over West Berlin since the early seventies. For 
the employees of the two telephone offices situated in the 


newly restored Europahaus, a parking lot was constructed be¬ 
hind the building. 

The remainder of the former Prinz-Albrecht-terrain along Wl:- 
helmstrasse and Anhalter Strasse was occupied by an "Auto^ 
drome" ("Driving without a license"). 


Text 81 

Open Letter of January 24, 1980, from the 
International League for the Rights of Man to 
the Senator of Internal Affairs 

Branch of the International League for the Rights 

of Man, New York, 

accredited with the United Nations 

Int. League for the Rights of Man, 1000 Berlin 12, 

Mommsenstrasse 27 

Berlin, January 24, 1980 

The ruins of the former Museum of Industrial Arts 
and Crafts on Niederkirchnerstrasse (formerly 
Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 7) are presently being re¬ 
stored in view of the planned exhibit on Prussia. It 
is certainly the intention to refashion simul¬ 
taneously the immediate environs (on this side of 
the Wall) within the framework of the projected 
construction - even if the result should merely be 
parking lots, tt seems to have completely escaped 
the attention of those politicians responsible for 
our city that the building immediately next door, 
where prior to 1933 the School of Industrial Arts 
and Crafts had been (Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8), 
housed the infamous Gestapo headquarters dur¬ 
ing the period of Fascist dictatorship. 


Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse No. 8 was a name that ro- 
diated fear and terror, since the Gestapo Center 
was known as a place where physical and menta 
brutality was practiced. After the Political Police 
had been turned into a terror weapon of the toto- 
litarian state, men were systematically tormentec 
and degraded in the torture basements at Prinz- 
Albrecht-Strasse 8. This was frequently followec 
by imprisonment in a German concentraticr 
camp. 

When in 1981 old historic Prussia is commemo¬ 
rated with considerable public display, who w^l 
then remember those who were degraded and ir- 
sulted and were made to suffer untold tormente 
within the immediate neighborhood? 

We do not know what-plans the Senatorial Admi¬ 
nistration of Construction and Housing may 
tor the architectural design of the area in questkir. 
But regardless which project may ultimately be ^ 
alized, THE INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR THE 
RIGHTS OF MAN urges you, come what may, tc 
remind people by way of a memorial or a comme¬ 
morative plaque of this site where brown terror 
once held sway — and its victims! 

Wolfgang P. Schaar E.M. KoneFke 

Anti-Fascist Commrriee 
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Text 82 

Letter from the “Study Group of Persecuted 
Social Democrats” [“Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
Verfoigter Sozialdemokraten (AVS)”] of Fe¬ 
bruary 9, 1980, to the Senator of Construc¬ 
tion and Housing 

AVS Study Group of Persecuted Social Dem¬ 
ocrats 

in the Landesverband [S\a\e Federation] Berlin of 
theSPD 

Chairperson: Ruth Warnecke, 1000 Berlin 41, 
Nordmannzeile 4 Tel: 885 5683 

1 Berlin, February 9, 1980 

To the Honorable 

Senator of Construction and Housing 
1000 Berlin 31 
V^urttembergische Strasse 6 

Subject: Reconstruction of a street connection to 
Potsdamer Strasse from Wilhelmstrasse 
to Stresemannstrasse 

Sir: 

Dear Senator, 

In the matter indicated above, you have already 
heard the wishes of our study group during a per¬ 
sonal conversation. 

The Social Democratic resistance fighters and vic¬ 
tims of the Nazi Regime expect that at the spot 
where the ruin of the Prinz-Albrecht-Palais once 
stood, i.e., the site where the Gestapo had its 
headquarters and tortured people, a dignified 
memorial be put up in remembrance of the Na¬ 
tional Socialist reign of terror. As your building 
administration is now collecting draft proposals 
required for commisssioning someone to construct 
and design such a memorial, the AVS Berlin re¬ 
quests participation in the appraisal of these draft 
proposals. 

The former Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse should be re¬ 
named after the resistance fighter Carl von Os- 
sietzky. 

During a meeting that was held on January 28 by 
representatives of Central Study Groups of the 
Persecuted, a joint motion by our study group and 
the League of Politically and Racially Persecuted 
[Bundpolitisch und rassisch Ve/fo/gter (PRV)] was 
unanimously adopted. 

We ask you, Your Honor, to heed the wishes of the 
surviving victims of Gestapo persecution that a 
memorial become part of the road reconstruction 
project. 

We are looking forward to your response. 

With kind regards, 

R. Warnecke 


Text 83 

Preface to Lord Mayor Richard von Weiz- 
sdcker’s invitation to submit entries for the 
architectural contest; 1983 

Reshaping the terrain where formerly the Prinz- 
Albrecht-Palais stood is one of the most important 
responsibilities our city faces, both for reasons of 
history and urban development. For better or for 
worse, Berlin is the custodian of German history, 
which here has left worse scars than anywhere 
else. 

The terrain adjacent to the Marin-Gropius-Bau, 
which shall ultimately house a Museum of German 
History, contains visible and invisible traces of a 
heavy historic legacy: Invisible are the buildings 
from where the SS State operated its levers of ter¬ 
ror. Visible is the Wall, cutting like a knife across 
the former Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse; and this we 
may well see as the nemesis of cynical power as it 
was practiced in this street during the National 
Socialist era. 

As we go about reconstructing this area, it will be 
our task to proceed with contemporary history in 
mind while also providing a place for contempla¬ 
tion. Yet at the same time we must not miss the op¬ 
portunity to give Kreuzberg District a terrain 
where life can unfold and leisure is possible. 
Moreover, the terrain must be integrated into the 
city at large. For it is not merely situated in Kreuz¬ 
berg District and alongside the Wall; it also con¬ 
stitutes the central region as a part of southern 
Friedrichstadt with its enormous challenges to city 
planners. 

Thus, the contest is of vital importance tor our goal 
to attain Berlin’s future without losing its past or 
repressing its evil features. It is not only as a spon¬ 
sor that I take a lively personal interest in this re¬ 
markable contest. 


The Contest “Berlin, southern Friedrichstadt, 
Reconstructing the terrain of the former 
Prinz-Albrecht-Palais” (1983) 

194 entries were submitted. They showed in gen¬ 
eral the difficulties inherent in the objective to 
create a memorial which is to be used simulta¬ 
neously as a city park. It also showed as a rule 
how problematic the proposed uses of symbolic 
and monumental solutions are in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of a memorial site. While some of those who 
subinitted entries have tried to deal with the con¬ 
tradictory demands by combining solutions, oth¬ 
ers decided to concentrate — at times in a rather 
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extreme way — on one of the objectives men¬ 
tioned at the expense of all others. 

Viewed as a whole, the entries submitted offered 
a remarkably wide range of solutions. Here, 
among others, are some of the suggestions: 

- memorials as monuments, varying in their forms 
of expression, 

- the creation of separate areas within the park, 
such as groves, public squares, lanes travers¬ 
ing the terrain, etc., 

- a reconstruction of history by means of a land¬ 
scape of ruins, or by other ways of safeguard¬ 
ing traces (partly romanticizing, partly criti¬ 
cally conceived), 

- symbols and metaphors in the form of buildings 
or special landscaping (e.g., swastika/star of 
David, crater/eruption), either with or without 
water. 

- preserving the terrain more or less as it is now, 
as a document of what has so far been repress¬ 
ed. 

(From: Florian von Buttlar/Stefanie Endlich, Sy- 
nopse zum Umgang mit dem Gestapo-Geldnde 
[Synopsis of history and future of the Gestapo ter¬ 
rain], 1 986). 


Text 84 

Some comments by Jurgen Wenzel and Ni¬ 
kolaus Lang, winners of the first prize, on the 
conception of their entry 

If we proceed from a scenario of administered 
death as it was conceived, invented, planned, and 
organized on this terrain, then the site eludes all 
traditional, customary, "normal” criteria of de¬ 
sign. [...] The draft design here submitted pro¬ 
ceeds from this premise. The entire vacant site will 
be developed on the ground as a plane surface 
relief, consisting of cast-iron plates. Selected from 
a host of authentic documents [...], several thou¬ 
sands of them ... will be reproduced on such base 
plates [...]. These documents of anguish, inhuman¬ 
ity, injustice, and plain brutality will be mounted 
upon the foundations of the former Gestapo 
headquarters building, SS headquarters, and 
headquarters of the Security Service in such a way 
that there will be an outdoor document site suit¬ 
able for walking and traversing. The ironclad, 
buried ground of this anti-site [Ungefonde] will 
be set off by chestnut trees planted in double 
rows. 


Text 85 

Critical Comments on the Results of the Ar¬ 
chitectural Contest (1984-1986) 

Ulrich Conrads (Editor-in-Chief of "Bauwelt”) 

The results of this contest can neither be described 
nor explained without revealing at the same time 
how it was achieved: everything was above 
board; the process was not accompanied by lax¬ 
ness or violation of rules; at times the discussions 
were intense and tough; the jury often worked 
close to the edge of exhaustion. But all this was 
simply not enough, because problems of commu¬ 
nication, of language, of application were ig¬ 
nored in connection with a task where these as¬ 
pects should have been the main focus. 

Lore Ditzen (journalist) 

The storm of ideas that swept across the terrain 
contained among currently fashionable methods 
of design also others which represented deci¬ 
dedly different approaches. Formalists shunning 
neither monumentality nor egocentric poetry have 
sounded off ... Sensitive skeptics of the younger 
generation pleaded against any formalist com¬ 
mitment and in favor of preserving what has so far 
been accomplished; this, they felt, would lead to 
open-mindedness in the future. Post-romantics 
want to seize the field in an effort to escape from 
reality into artificial metaphors ... Each individual 
idea, regardless of how absurd it may be, is an 
example of what is lurking in certain minds today 

Ulrich Eckhardt (Director of Berliner Fest- 
spiele) 

The result of the contest strongly reflects the di¬ 
lemma inherent in the way it was posed. When¬ 
ever bad conscience is stirred up after a lengthy 
period of neglect and thoughtless repression, the 
reaction that follows is marked by overeagerness 
and mental contortions. 

Gerhard Schoenberner (journalist, historian 
of the late modern period) 

Whoever believed that mistakes made in the post¬ 
war era would be rectified in order to make up 
belatedly for what had been neglected earlier 
was wrong. It started with the text in which the in¬ 
vitation for the contest was phrased. It was formu¬ 
lated in vague and contradictory language and 
thus left many questions open ... There was no tho¬ 
rough and serious preparation. Those responsible 
failed to grasp^- or grasped too late - that this 
was not a contest like any other; that routine 
alone would not do; tha* extraordinary efforts 
would be required ... It was indeed a very Ger¬ 
man tragedy that was performed here. 
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252—254 First prize: draft design by Jurgen Wenzel and 
Nikolaus Lang, Berlin. Master plan and view upon the WaJI 
(253); model of how to mark the foundations (252); model of 
one of the projected iron plate markers (254) [Order by the 
Cracow District Chief, dated Nov. 13, 1939, stipulating that 
all Jews above the age of 1 2 must wear a distinguishing patch 
Identifying them as Jews.]. 
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Dieter Hoffmann-Axthelm (journalist, histo¬ 
rian of architecture) 

No memorial was then put there because one 
wanted to be rid of the site altogether. Now, on 
the other hand, we have prizewinning entries 
which, for their part, give the impression as if noth¬ 
ing whatever had been on that site before. 40 
years of postwar history mark the place — but 
what has happened to them? ... That we now ... 
want to do it differently cannot possibly mean that 
we should act as if this were once again the Hour 
Zero and we should start from scratch, making de¬ 
cisions on how to deal with some local heritage 
left to us by Himmler's terror organization. 

Hardt-Waltherr Hdmer (architect, member of 
the Academy of Firie Arts) 

We are accustomed to solve problems by creat¬ 
ing projects. But this site is a memorial by defini¬ 
tion. Memorials have only as much value as is em¬ 
bodied in the lives and thoughts of people ... I do 
not believe that this site can be turned into some¬ 
thing functional, something intended for specific 
uses our city may require for its daily routine. Nor 
should it be appropriated by any particular 
groups, departments, or special interests. 

Florian von Buttlar (architect)/Stefanie End- 
lich (sociologist) 

(The contest) is generally considered a failure. 
This assessment, however, takes the easy way out 
and does not get to the heart of the matter ... 
While in regard to the future of the terrain beyond 
the 750 Year Celebration inofficial discussions 
are being held about a new contest, among other 
things a critical assessment of the first major enter¬ 
prise of this kind is still lacking. Conversely, many 
important intellectual approaches, bits of infor¬ 
mation, and forms of participation have materia¬ 
lized, have stimulated successive deliberations, 
and could contribute to the quest for a suitable so¬ 
lution, To have them get lost in a drawer, as seems 
about to happen right now, would not merely be a 
default harmful to the matter at hand, it would 
also be an insult to the participants in the contest. 


Text 86 

Appeal by the Society "Aktives Museum 
Faschismus und Widerstand in Berlin" ["Ac¬ 
tive Museum of Fascism and Resistance in 
Berlin"] for a symbolic dig on May 5, 1985 

Active Museum of Fascism 
and Resistance in Berlin, Inc. 

1933-1945: LET’S DIG 

Operation planned by the Active Museum and the 
Berlin History Workshop at the Gestapo cellars 
(adjacent to the Gropius-Bau) 

The Active Museum of Fascism and Resistance in 
Berlin, Inc., and the Berlin History Workshop, Inc., 
will try to draw attention to the history of the ter¬ 
rain at Prinz-Albrecht-Palais at 1 1 a.m. on Sun¬ 
day, May 5, 1985. This will be done by means of 
a commemorative operation on the site, and by a 
collage of texts by Jurgen Karwelat. 

The approach of May 8, the anniversary of liber¬ 
ation from Nazi Fascism, prompts us to com¬ 
memorate the resistance fighters who at immense 
sacrifice offered opposition to the Nazi Regime. 
Many of them were "interrogated" and tortured in 
the cellars of Gestapo headquarters, formerly the 
School of Industrial Arts and Crafts. 

Supported by the anti-Fascist member organiza¬ 
tions of Active Museum, we want to take an un¬ 
equivocal stand on the significance of May 8. Fur¬ 
thermore, we demand that in future days a "site of 
contemplation" Denk-Statte] be built on the 
spot where the terror headquarters of German 
Fascism once stood. This way the experiences 
and insights gained from history will be passed on 
so that Fascism and war shall never again spring 
from German soil. 

Support us. Join usi 

Sunday, May 5, 1 985 
at 1 1 a.m., adjacent to Martin-Gropius-Bau 
(Stresemannstrasse, S-Bahn Anhalter Bahnhof; 
U-Bahn Mockernbrucke; B[us] 24, 29) 

LET NO GRASS GROW OVER IT! 

Active Museum of Fascism and Resistance in Ber¬ 
lin, Inc. Berlin History Workshop, Inc. 
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255 View from Gropius-Bau in the direction of Wilhelm- 
strasse. In the foreground are the excavated remain? of the 
cellar floor of the Gestapo Prison Hausgefangnis"). On Sep¬ 
tember 1,1986, wreaths were placed there. 
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Text 87 

Open Letter to the Lord Mayor by "Citizens 
Concerned with the History and Future of the 
Gestapo Terrain," December 9, 1985 

Citizens Concerned with the History 
and Future of the Gestapo Terrain 
c/o Kunst-am-Bau Kommission Kreuzberg 
Mariannenplatz 2 
1000 Berlin 36 

Berlin, December 9, 1985 

The Honorable 

Lord Mayor, Mr, Eberhard Diepgen 
Rathaus Schoneberg 
1000 Berlin 62 

Sir: 

Dear Lord Mayor: 

On December 4 it was one year since you in¬ 
formed the first-prize winner of the contest on how 
to reconstruct the Prinz-Albrecht-Palais terrain 
that his draft design would not be realized. Since 
then, the Senate has not informed the public at all 
about any possible further steps it plans to take in 
the matter. The only announcement that was made 
referred to a provisional renovation of the terrain 
in time for Berlin’s 750-Year-Celebration. A recent 
debate in Berlin’s parliament [Abgeordnefen- 
haus\ has likewise failed to provide additional in¬ 
formation. 

There is growing concern that the Senate wants to 
resolve this vital reponsibility now faced by the 
city via administrative channels while excluding 
the public. The question of how to deal with the 
terrain cannot be resolved without competent de¬ 
liberation. For here was the command center of 
the Nazi Regime, where every terror and persecu¬ 
tion measure was planned and all murder opera¬ 
tions were organized — both for Germany proper 
and for all countries which she occupied. Berlin’s 
reputation at home and abroad may well be hurt 
by the manner in which this matter is presently be¬ 
ing handled. 

It is for exactly this reason that we have founded a 
group of concerned citizens [initiativgrupp^ to 
emphasize our joint demands more forcefully. 

It is one thing for the Senate to ignore the deci¬ 
sions of an international jury which it had ap¬ 
pointed itself and which even included two sena¬ 
tors. But it cannot very well negate the internatio¬ 
nal significance of the site. It [the Senate] was, 
and still is, obligated to make known the results of 
any new deliberations and to include the public in 
all subsequent planning procedures. What is re¬ 
quired here is an international site of contempla¬ 
tion [Denkstafte\ on a European scale, including a 


center with documents and exhibits (an Active 
Museum). All this will have to be discussed. 
Neither politicians, special administrative bodies, 
nor single individuals are competent by them¬ 
selves to determine the terrain’s future appear¬ 
ance, or to safeguard the still remaining traces of 
the state’s former terror headquarters. This is sim¬ 
ply not possible after a process of repression that 
has lasted forty years. This task can only be ac¬ 
complished by a committee of Berliners and per¬ 
sons from outside the city whose members must 
combine varied expertise in the subject with gen¬ 
uine personal concern. It must be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to investigate at home and abroad how 
similar sites have been dealt with elsewhere — 
thereby rectifying an omission of the previous 
contest — and step by step, in an ongoing process 
that includes dialogues with the public, to deve¬ 
lop a solution to the problem. A public debate in 
the Academy of Fine Arts scheduled for early next 
year might well lead to the first steps of our work. 
We are inviting you right now to attend. Mean¬ 
while we turn to you with the urgent request to see 
to it that the work presently done on the terrain be 
stopped at once. There have been numerous in¬ 
quiries from various quarters on whether there 
were still remnants of walls that were part of the 
former SS and Gestapo building. The responses 
made by Senate officials have been demonstrab¬ 
ly incorrect. As a result there is now the danger 
that these responses, based though they are on ig¬ 
norance, will now belatedly come true, and the 
last remaining traces be totally eliminated. 

In view of the significance and urgency of the 
matter, we beg your understanding of the fact that 
we are treating this communication as an Open 
Letter and are sending it, in two-day intervals, to 
the president of the Abgeordnetenhaus, the party 
delegations, and the media. 

With kind regards. 

Prof. Ottomar Gottschalk 
Deutscher Werkbund Berlin, Inc. 

Prof. Hardt-Waltherr Hdmer 
Akademie der Kunste 

Dr. Franz Freiherr von Hammerstein 
Evangelische Akademie 

Michael Pagels 

Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund Berlin 
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256 During the process of excavation prior to laying the 
foundation for the provisional exhibition building, the rem¬ 
nants of former cellars were unearthed in early March of 1 987. 
According to inquiries made so far, they were part of a make¬ 
shift kitchen and supply building that was put up in 


1943/1 944 by the Gestapo or the SS, immediately adjacent 
to the courtyard of the Gestapo Prison Hausgefangnis). The 
exhibition building was then placed on top of the excavated 
cellars, although with a different layout. 


Ulrich Roloff-Momin 
Hochschule der Kunste Berlin 

Prof. Walter Rossow 
Deputy Chairman of the Jury 

Prof. Dr. Eberhard Roters 
Chairman of the Jury 

Gerhard Schoenberner 
Aktives Museum, Inc. 

Krista Tebbe 

Kunst-am-Bau Kommission Kreuzberg 

P.S. While this letter was being written, we 
learned that you intend to have a discussion on 
the history and future of the Gestapo terrain, at the 
beginning of January. In view of the significance 
and urgency of the problem, however, we de¬ 
cided to send to you our views on the matter in this 
official form. 


Excavations and work for the preservation of 
traces were carried out on the terrain between 
July 23 and September 1 5, 1986. The work was 
initiated by the Senator of Cultural Affairs, was 
part of the concept of "provisional restoration" 
arrived at in 1 987, and was carried out under the 
direction of architect Dieter Robert Frank. By the 
middle of August, the upper edges of the walls still 
intact were uncovered along Niederkirchner- 
strasse, and thereafter also the basement walls 
along Wilhelmstrasse to corner Anhalter Strasse, 
including the remaining foundations of the Prinz- 
Albrecht-Palais. The most important find were the 
remnants of an addition built on top of the former 
Gestapo headquarters’ lower basement floor 
[SockeigeschoB]. The last layer of mortar, partly 
obliterated but still discernable, revealed the lay¬ 
out of some of the former cells of the "Gestapo 
Prison" that was established here in 1 933. 
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In connection with Berlin’s 750 Year Celebration in 1 987, an interim solution was arrived 
at. The history of the SS and police in the former "Administrative Center of the SS State" 
was to be shown as "Topography of Terror," but without anticipating in any way future 
decisions that might yet be taken with respect to the terrain’s use and design. 

In response to pressures from citizens’ action committees and political organizations, ex¬ 
cavations and efforts to safeguard traces were made in the summer of 1986. Beneath the 
earth and rubble dumped there in the postwar period, fragments of building foundations, 
boundary walls and cellars emerged. They had escaped the "cleanup" of the terrain in the 
fifties and sixties. Among them was the floor of several cells in the lower basement of the 
"Gestapo Prison." 

While clearing and "provisionally restoring" the entire terrain — roughly 62,000 square 
meters are involved — attempts were made to accentuate its special historic significance, 
but without eliminating the traces of the postwar history with its efforts to render invisible 
and to repress. Emphasis was placed on the character of the terror terrain as an "open 
wound" of the city, but also on the fact that it is a special place of commemoration and re¬ 
flection about the origins and consequences of National Socialist domination. 

Right at the spot, numerous informative signboards supply knowledge about the indivi¬ 
dual buildings and their functions during the "Third Reich." An observation platform on 
top of one of the remaining hills of rubble enables visitors in addition to gain an overview 
of the terrain as a whole and to place it in relation to Berlin's city structure. A special exhi¬ 
bit hall has been built next to the constructional fragments of prison cells to house the his¬ 
torical documentation. In the spring of 1 987, the basement rooms of a former building 
that housed a canteen and kitchen facilities belonging to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 were 
discovered. They were put up, but also destroyed again, during wartime. To this spot the 
exhibit hall will be moved in order to point out the direct relationship that exists between 
the terrain and the historical documentation. 

The interim solution, originally planned for only a few months, has meanwhile been inde¬ 
finitely extended on account of strong public interest and the great number of visitors. 
During the first year alone more than 300,000 people of all age groups visited "Topogra¬ 
phy of Terror," among them many foreigners. 

The debate on the entire terrain’s future use and shape is being continued. 
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258 Footpath through the terrain, fall of 1987. On the left is 
the exhibition hall next to the Martln-Gropius-Bau. 



259 A signboard with Information relating to the terrain 
stands in front of what remains of a former wall that belonged 
to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8; fall of 1987. 




260 A hill built of rubble, with an observation platform over¬ 
looking the terrain; summer of 1987. 
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161 The temporary exhibition building and the roofed over 
ell floors of the Gestapo Prison Hausgefangnis), summer of 
987. 


262 


Visitors in the exhibition hall, summer of 1 987. 
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263 View of both floors of the exhibition, summer of 1 967. 



264 Supports and walls of basement rooms belonging to an wjre discovered In the spring of 1 987 and utilized for the ex- 

auxlliary building adjoining Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. They hibition; summer of 1 987. 
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6. Appendix 

6.1. Abstracts of 
Selected Documents 

Abstract! of Document in Illus¬ 
tration 57 

Facsimile of the "Decree tor the Protec¬ 
tion of People and State,” 

February 28, 1 933 

The page from the Reichsgesefzbfatt\v\ 
which the government published its 
laws states that on the basis of Article 
48, Par. 2 of the Reich Constitution, the 
decree has been passed to counter 
Communist acts of violence. Several ar¬ 
ticles of the Constitution, i.e. those per¬ 
taining to freedom of the press, of 
movement, of free speech, of assembly 
as well as the inviolability of private 
letters, phone conversations, etc. are 
being suspended "until further notice.” 
The Reich Government may temporarily 
assume control over any individual 
member state [Land) which fails to en¬ 
force the suspension of the civil rights 
listed above. 

The administrations of the Lander, com¬ 
munities, etc. must carry out all direc¬ 
tives issued under this decree by the 
Reich Government. Whoever puts a hu¬ 
man life at risk because the decree was 
disregarded will be imprisoned in a 
penitentiary or, under extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances, will be put in jail. 

The death sentence will be imposed for 
high-treason, poisoning of public faci¬ 
lities, sabotage, arson and other major 
crimes. Anybody trying to assassinate 
the head of state, a member of the 
Reich Government or of a state 
[Ldndef) government will be sentenced 
to death, or receive a life sentence in a 
penitentiary, or will serve at least 15 
years in a penitentiary. Similar penal¬ 
ties will be enforced against anybody 
who may start an armed insurrection or 
who deprives somebody of his liberty 
by holding him hostage during a polit¬ 
ical conflict. The decree becomes effec¬ 
tive on the day of its announcement 
(Berlin, February 28, 1 933). 

Signed by 

Reich President von Hindenburg, 

Reich Chancellor Adolf Hitler, Reich 
Minister of the Interior, Frick, and 
Reich Minister of Justice, Dr. Gurtner. 


Abstract 2 of Document in Illus¬ 
tration 58 

Facsimile of a Nazi newspaper report 
of a police raid on a left-wing artists' 
colony on Laubenheimer Platz, Berlin. 

Under the heading "Now it's over," the 


article from Iflustrierter Beobachter{\\- 
lustrated Observer) reports with undis¬ 
guised sarcasm on the arrest of "Com¬ 
munist" artists in Berlin on March 15, 

1933. According to the paper, Ger¬ 
many had not lost all its colonies by the 
Treaty of Versailles. Under the protec¬ 
tion of Marxist "cultural politics" one of 
the most valuable colonies, the so- 
called "Berlin Artists’ Colony,” was 
founded in the Wilmersdorf district of 
the capital. But the barbaric and unin¬ 
tellectual new regime sent a police de¬ 
tachment to the colony on March 15 in 
order to surround the colony and to 
search it. Indeed, the boots of the 
policemen trampled upon the hallowed 
spirit of the "grand experiment of 
Bolshevism,” to quote Thomas Mann. 
Where will the spirit henceforth find its 
home? It is an open secret, after all, 
that the left-wing Jewish intellectuals 
were Germany’s only trump card it 
could play in the international battle of 
the intellects. And now German litera¬ 
ture will lie tallow. Let's just look at the 
intellectual mugs of the "poets and 
thinkers" from this "artists’ colony" 
which has been so suddenly raided, 
and it becomes obvious that they have 
no equals anywhere. 


Abstract 3 of Document in Illus¬ 
tration 68 

Facsimile of the front page of DerAn- 
griff, June 30, 1934, on the so-called 
"Rohm Putsch (rebellion)" of that date. 

Headline; "Hitler tears off the muti¬ 
neers’ rank insignia." 

Subheading, left: "The activities of the 
conspirators were stopped with iron 
determination." 

The article relates Hitler’s secret prepa¬ 
rations for dealing with the alleged 
Stormtroopers’ (S.A.) plot and the way 
in which he concealed his own moves in 
order to mislead the "mutineers.” It 
goes on to describe the nocturnal flight 
of Hitler and his entourage from the 
Rhineland to Munich where the Bava¬ 
rian Minister of the Interior had already 
deprived two leading Stormtrooper 
commanders of their functions and had 
ordered all Stormtrooper units pre¬ 
viously called out to go home again. 
Once Hitler arrived in Munich he wit¬ 
nessed the arrest of the*two Storm- 
trooper commanders and personally 
stripped them of their rank insignia. 
Then he proceeded to Bad Wiessee 
where Stormtrooper Chief of Staff, 

Ernst Rohm, stayed with his compa¬ 
nions. Hitler had him and other high 
ranking Stormtroopers arrested; there 
was no resistance. Returning to Munich, 
Hitler addressed a group of Storm- 
trooper commanders assembled at Bd- 
varia's Ministry of the Interior and 


came away with the conviction that 
only a handful of Stormtrooper leaders 
were participants in the plot; the bulk 
of the Stormtroopers, the article stated, 
stood solidly behind their Fuhrer. 

The article on the right is headlined: 
"Luxury will be eliminated. Higher pen¬ 
alties for SA-leaders than for non-Na- 
tional Socialists," is followed by the 
subheading: "[Hitler's] Charge to the 
new Chief of Staff.” The article reports 
Hitler's set of instructions to Victor 
Lutze, Rohm's successor. Hitler de¬ 
mands blind obedience from every 
Stormtrooper and expects all SA-lead- 
ers to set a sterling example. Any 
leader who misbehaves in public will 
be expelled at once. Furthermore, fru¬ 
gality and modesty rather than conspi¬ 
cuous display shall henceforth govern 
the behavior of all leaders; thus, no 
gaudy parties, no luxury limousines. 
Anybody violating these instructions, 
whether leader or ordinary SA-man, is 
to be expelled at once from the SA. 
Conversely, all leaders will be ex¬ 
pected to maintain and strenghten the 
spirit and good behavior of the units 
under their command, and to make sure 
that parents will not hesitate to let their 
sons join the Party, Hitler Youth or the 
Stormtroopers from fear that they be 
morally corrupted. Finally, Hitler calls 
for obedience, loyalty and comrade¬ 
ship among Stormtrooper units every¬ 
where. 

(Signed) Adolf Hitler 

Abstract 4 of Document in Illus¬ 
tration 71 

Facsimile of a notification about a 
summary execution on July 1, 1934. 

The communication from the office of 
the "Political Police Commander of the 
Individual Member States" [Lander] in¬ 
forms one Frau Habich in Stuttgart on 
January 1 0, 1935, in response to an in¬ 
quiry she had sent on November 19, 

1 934, about the fate of her son, 
Walther. Her son had been shot on July 
1, 1934, in connection with the Rohm 
revolt. As his execution took place in 
defense of the state, no further expla¬ 
nations are required. 

Heil Hitler, 
signature 

Abstract 5 of Document in Illus¬ 
tration 77 

Facsimile of a decree by Prussia’s Min¬ 
ister President Goring of November 20, 
1934, extending Himmler's authority as 
Director of the Secret State Police Of¬ 
fice. 

The decree is prefaced by a note from 
the Chief of the Secret State Police Of¬ 
fice (Himmler), who draws the attention 
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of all departments "in the house" to its 
contents and urges them to take notice. 
Goring's decree states that tor techn¬ 
ical reasons he has deputized the 
ReichsfOhrer-SS, Himmler, to handle all 
affairs of the Prussian Secret State Po¬ 
lice without further participation of the 
Prussian State Ministry. Himmler will be 
completely in charge and responsible 
only to Goring directly. All corres¬ 
pondence will go under the heading: 
"Prussian Secret State Police. The De¬ 
puty Head and Inspector" and will 
henceforth be directed exclusively to 
the Secret State Police Office, Berlin 
SW 11, Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8. 
Signed: Goring. 

Abstract 6 of Document in Illus¬ 
tration 80 

Facsimile of a notification by Heydrich 
to all Prussian State Police branches. 

The notification, signed by Heydrich in 
his capacity as Himmler's deputy 
(Himmler was then Chief of the Secret 
State Police) went to all chiefs of the re¬ 
gional State Police branches in Prussia. 
It informs them of an order by Hitler's 
deputy, Rudolf Hess, issued on June 9, 

1934, that as of July, 15, 1934, the Se¬ 
curity Service of the Reichsfuhrer-SS 
will be the only intelligence agency of 
the National Socialist Party. All other 
intelligence services still operating, 
whether openly so or clandestinely, 
must cease operations by that date. In¬ 
fractions of this order must be reported 
at once to the Chief of Secret State Po¬ 
lice. 


Abstract 7 of Documents in Illus¬ 
tration 128 and 129 

128: Fascimile of a memorandum by 
the State Police Office in Dusseldorf 
that it has placed a young man sus¬ 
pected of homosexuality into protective 
custody. 

The person in question, a nineteen year 
old blacksmith's apprentice from Kre- 
feld, was placed into protective cus¬ 
tody for a period of seven days. The 
reason given was that he was strongly 
suspected of having engaged in homo¬ 
sexual acts with members of the Hitler 
Youth. The State Police requested that 
the period of imprisonment be 
extended. 

129: Fascimile of an arrest report 
made by the Politische Inspektion Essen 
of the State Police on April 8, 1936. 

The person arrested, a 46 year old 
chief inspector, was "temporarily" 
placed into the police prison at Essen, 
because he had violated Article 175 of 


the criminal code. (The article pertains 
to homosexual acts.) 

Abstract 8 of Document in Illus¬ 
tration 142 

Facsimile of a May 1934 front page of 
Streicher's anti-Semitic weekly, Der 
Sturmer. 

The page carries the headline "Jewish 
murder plot against non-Jewish human¬ 
ity revealed." The entire issue is dedi¬ 
cated to the "exposure" of so-called ri¬ 
tual murder perpetrated by Jews. The 
polemics in the left column deal with 
the "terrible suspicion" of what the Jews 
are up to. On the surface they are just 
usurers and peddlers — and Heinrich 
Heine is cited as the source for this 
statement — but in reality they are 
"devils in human garb." They have been 
charged with luring non-Jewish children 
and adults to places where they can be 
killed and their blood be used for mak¬ 
ing matzos (unleavened bread). In the 
process, the victims are being tortured. 
This, so Der Sturmer c\a\ms, is being re¬ 
ported about the Jews, not only in Ger¬ 
many but in other countries as well. The 
sources for these criminal acts, accord¬ 
ing to the weekly, are reports of wit¬ 
nesses who have passed their "know¬ 
ledge" on to children and grandchil¬ 
dren and so forth, down to the present 
day. In short, the weekly carefully al¬ 
leges the charges of ritual murder by 
citing oral tradition, hearsay, etc., 
while at the same time conveying (by 
implication) to the primitive reader that 
this is a story based on facts. The bot¬ 
tom line in bold print is a quotation 
from the 19th century Prussian historian 
Heinrich von Treitschke: "The Jews are 
our misfortune." 

Abstract 9 of Document in Illus¬ 
tration 149 

Facsimile of a letter by Heydrich of De¬ 
cember 21, 1939, on Eichmann's ap¬ 
pointment as Heydrich's "Special Sec¬ 
tion Manager" 

The letter, directed to the responsible 
commanding officers of the Security Po¬ 
lice, Security Service and SS Chiefs in 
key cities of eastern Germany pertains 
to the "evacuation [Raumung] of Ger¬ 
many's eastern provinces" which will 
require the active participation of Se¬ 
curity Police forces. Heydrich informs 
the recipients of his letter that he has 
appointed for this particular task SS 
Captain Adolf Eichmann as his "Special 
Section Manager" with the Reich Se¬ 
curity Main Office, Department IV. 

Then follows the address of Eichmann's 
Berlin office and the injunction to direct 
all correspondence via the Reich Secur¬ 
ity Main Office at Prinz-Albrecht- 
Strasse 8. 


Abstract 10 of Document in Illus¬ 
tration 156 

Facsimile of German notification of 
measures of reprisal taken against 
Poles in 1942. 

In retaliation for an act of sabotage 
directed against a railroad in German 
occupied Poland, 20 Communists from 
three different localities were publicly 
hanged. More severe measures are an¬ 
nounced should such an act of sabo¬ 
tage reoccur. 


Abstract 11 of Documents in Illustr¬ 
ation 232, 233, and 234 

232: Facsimile of a letter from the 
Building Inspection Authority Kreuz- 
berg to the Kreuzberg Office of Recon¬ 
struction, February 12, 1948. 

The writer requests that the ruined 
buildings on Wilhelmstrasse 98—107, 

118—125 be blown up as they consti¬ 
tute a public hazard. 

233: Facsimile of an excerpt of a letter 
from the Senator for Construction and 
Housing to the Kreuzberg District 
Board, August 5,1958. 

In answer to the question of the Kreuz¬ 
berg District Board whether the demo¬ 
lished Prinz-Albrecht-Palais had con¬ 
tained valuable architectural items, the 
Senator replied in a cautiously worded 
affirmative that there may have been 
indeed such items, including vases, ar¬ 
chitectural fragments, etc., that are bur¬ 
ied now under the debris. Should such 
items ultimately surface, they should be 
placed in a warehouse or a museum. 
The Senator added that the building 
had been torn down for reasons of 
safety under the supervision of just said 
Kreuzberg District Board. 

234: Facsimile of a letter by the firm 
Rohl KG to the Kreuzberg District 
Board, October 15, 1 948. 

The drill and blast firm Rohl KG con¬ 
firms acceptance of the job to demolish 
the Prinz-Albrecht-Palais on Wilhelm¬ 
strasse 102, and refers to the bid the 
firm made-on February 27, 1948, as the 
contractual basis for the job. 


Abstract No. 12 of Document in Il¬ 
lustration 242 

The firm Max Matthes Fuchs confirms 
on September 4,1958 that it has been 
commissioned to remove the remains of 
the buildings at Wilhelmstrasse 102. 

Work will begin on September 8, 1958 
and will take 120 days. 
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Army 


Police 


Waffen-SS/Allg. SS 


us/Brit, equivalent 


general of the army 


Generaffefdmarschall 

Reichsfuhrer-SS und Chef der 
deutschen Polizei 

Generaloberst 

Generaloberst 

General 

General 

Genera lleutnan t 

Generalleutnant 

Generalmajor 

Generalmajor 

no equivalent 

no equivalent 

Oberst 

Oberst 

Oberstleutnanf 

Oberstleutnant 

Major 

Major 

Hauptmann 

Hauptmann 

Oberleutnant 

Oberleutnant 

Leutnant 

Leutnant 

Hauptfeldwebel 

no equivalent 

Oberfeldwebel 

no equivalent 

Feldwebel 

Meister 

Unterfeldwebel 

Haupfwachtmeister 

Unteroffizier 

Rev. O. Wachtmeister 

Stabsgefreiter 

no equivalent 

Obergefreiter 

Oberwachtmeister 

Gefreiter 

Wachtmeister 

Oberschutze 

Rottwachtmeister 

SchOtze 

Unterwachtmeister 


Oberstgruppenfuhrer 

general 

Obergruppenfuhrer 

lieut. general 

Gruppenfuhrer 

major general 

Brigadefuhrer 

brigadier general 

Oberfuhrer 

no equivalent 

Standartenfuhrer 

colonel 

Obersturmbannfuhrer 

- lieutenant colonel 

Sturmbannfuhrer 

major 

Hauptsturmfuhrer 

captain 

Obersturmfuhrer 

Isf lieutenant 

Untersturmfuhrer 

2nd Lieutenant 

Sturmscharfuhrer 

sergeant major 

Hauptscharfuhrer 

1 st/master sergeant 

Oberscharfuhrer 

sergeant 

Scharfuhrer 

no equivalent 

Unterscharfuhrer 

corporal 

no equivalent 

no equivalent 

no equivalent 

no equivalent 

Rottenfuhrer 

private first class/lar 
corporal 

Sturmmann 

no equivalent 

SS-Mann/Staffelmann 

private 
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AR 

Amtsrat [approx. Admi¬ 
nistrative Councilor] 

AVS 

Arbeitsgemeinschaft ver- 
folgter Sozialdemokra- 
ten [Study Group of 
Persecuted Social Dem¬ 
ocrats] 

BA 

Bundesarchiv [Federal 
Archive] 

BdS 

Befehlshaber der Sicher- 
heitspolizei und des Si- 
cherheitsdienstes [Chief 
of Security Police and 
Security Service] 

Begl. 

Beglaubigt [v/itnessed, 
certified] 

Brif. 

Brigadefuhrer [Brigadier 
General] 

CdS 

Chef der SicherheitspoM- 
zei [Chief of Security 
Police] 

CDU 

Christlich Demokratische 
Union [Christian Dem¬ 
ocratic Union] 

CSU 

Christlich Soziale Union 
[Christian Social Union] 

DAF 

Deutsche Arbeitsfront 
[German Labor Front] 

DDP 

Deutsche Demokratische 
Partei [German Dem¬ 
ocratic Party] 

dergl. 

dergleichen [such] 

ders. 

derselbe [the same] 

EK 

Einsatzkommando 
[Special Unit] 

FDJ 

Freie Deutsche Jugend 
[Free German Youth] 

FS 

Fernschreiben [telegram; 
telex] 

geb. 

geboren [born] 

Gestapo 

Geheimes Staatspolizei- 
amt [Secret State Police 
Office] 

Gestapo 

Geheime Staatspolizei 
[Secret State Police] 

gez. 

gezeichnet [signed] 

GmbH 

Gesellschaft mit bes- 
chrankter Haftung [Cor¬ 
poration or Association 
with limited liability] 

g.Rs. 

Hauptstuf, 

Geheime Reichssache 
[Top Secret] 

HStuf 

Hauptsturmfuhrer 
[SS Captain] 

Hg., hg. 

Herausgeber, herausge- 
geben [editor, edited] 

HKL 

Hauptkampflinie [main 
line of resistance] 

IBA 

Internationale Bauaus- 
stellung BerlinJ^Interna- 
tional Architectural Exhi¬ 
bition, Berlin] 

KD 

Kriminaldirektor [Direc¬ 
tor of Criminal Investig¬ 
ation Department] 


Kdo 

Kommando [Command; 
Commando] 

KDS, KdS 

Kommandeur der Sicher- 
heitspolizei und des Si- 
cherheitsdienstes [Com¬ 
mander of Security Po¬ 
lice and Security Ser¬ 
vice] 

KJVD 

Kommunistischer Jugend- 
verband [Communist 
Youth Association] 

KK 

Kriminalkommissar 
[Chief Inspector in the 
Criminal Investigation 
Department] 

KL 

Konzentrationslager 
[concentration camp] 

KPdSU 

Kommunistische Partei 
der Sowjetunion [Com¬ 
munist Party of the 

USSR] 

Komintern 

Kommunistische Interna¬ 
tionale [Communist Inter¬ 
national] 

Komm. 

kommunistisch [Commu¬ 
nist] 

KPD 

Kommunistische Partei 
Deutschlands [German 
Communist Party] 

KR 

Kriminalrat [Chief In¬ 
spector Superintendent 
in the Criminal Investig¬ 
ation Department] 

Kripo 

Kriminalpolizei [Criminal 
Police] 

KZ 

Konzentrationslager 
[concentration camp] 

Ifd. 

laufend [current; conse¬ 
cutive] 

lit. 

litauisch [Lithuanian] 

MG 

Maschinengewehr 

[machine-gun] 

MP 

Maschinenpistole [sub¬ 
machine gun] 

NS 

Nationalsozialismus, 
nationalsozialistisch 
[National Socialism, 
National Socialist] 

NSDAP 

Nationalsozialistische 
Deutsche Arbeiterpartei 
[National Socialist Ger¬ 
man Workers’ Party] 

Ober-Gr.F. 

Obergruppenfuhrer 
[SS Lieutenant General] 

Oberscharf. 

Oberscharfuhrer 
[SS Sergeant] 

Oberstuf 

see OStuf 

OKH 

Oberkommando des 
Heeres [Army High 
Command] 

OKW 

Oberkommando der 
Wehrmacht [High 
Command of the Armed 


Forces] 

ORR 

Oberre^erungsrat [Se¬ 
nior Executive Officer] 

OStubaf 

Obersturmbannfuhrer 
[SS Lieutenant Colonel] 


OStuf 

Obersturmfuhrer 
[SS First Lieutenant] 

PR 

Polizeirat [Police Coun¬ 
cilor] 

RA 

Regierungsassessor 
[Assessor working for 
the government] 

RdErl. 

Runderlass [circular 
letter containing orders 
or regulations] 

R.Deutscher 

Reichsdeutscher [Citizen 
of the German Reich — 

1937 borders] 

Ref. 

Referat; Referendar [lec¬ 
ture or report; candidate 
for higher civil service] 

Reg.-Ass. 

see RA 

RFSS 

RFSSuChdDt- 

Reichsfuhrer-SS [Head of 
the SS, i.e. Heinrich 
Himmler] 

Pol i.RMdl 

Reichsfuhrer-SS und Chef 
der Deutschen Polizei im 
Reichsministerium des In- 
nern [Head of the SS 
and German Police in 
the Reich Ministry of the 
Interior] 

RGBI. 

Reichsgesetzbiatt [Na¬ 
tional Register of Pub¬ 
lished Laws] 

RKPA 

Reichskriminalpolizeiamt 
[Headquarters of the 
Reich Criminal Police] 

RM 

Reichsmark [Reichsmark: 
German currency until 
1948] 

RNSt 

Reichsndhrstand 
[Agency representing 
farmers, agricultural 
laborers and crop 
gardeners] 

RR 

Regierungsrat [Adminis¬ 
trative Councilor] 

RSHA 

Reichssicherheitshaupt- 
amt [Reich Security Main 
Office] 

RSMO 

Reich Security Main 
Office [see also RSHA] 

russ. 

russisch [Russian] 

SA 

Sturmabteilung [Storm- 
troopers] 

SAJ 

Sozialistische Arbeiterju- 
gend [Socialist Working 
Class Youth] 

SAP 

Sozialistische Arbeiter¬ 
partei [Socialist Workers 
Party] 

Schupo 

Schutzpolizei [Municipal 
Police] 

SD 

Sicherheitsdienst 
[Security Service] 

SED 

Sozialistische Einheits- 
partei Deutschlands 
[German Socialist Unity 
Party] 

SichPoludSD 

Sicherheitspolizei und 
des SD (Kommandeur, 
Befehlshaber usw. der...) 
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Sipo 

[... Security Police and 
Security Service (Head, 
Commander etc. of...)] 
Sicherheitspolizei 

SJVD 

[Security Police] 
Sozialistischer Jugend- 

SPD 

verband Deutschlands 
[German Socialist Youth 
Association] 
Sozialdemokratische 

ss 

Partei Deutschlands 
[German Social Dem¬ 
ocratic Party] 
Schutzstaffel [lit.: Protec¬ 

Staf 

tion Squadron] 
Standartenfuhrer 

Stalag 

[SS Colonel] 

Stammlager (Kriegsge- 

Stapo 

fangenenlager) [prisoner 
of war camp] 
Staatspolizei [State 

StPO 

Police] 

Strafprozessordnung 

Stubaf 

[code of criminal proce¬ 
dure] 

Sturmbannfuhrer 

Unterscharf. 

[SS Major] 
Unterscharfuhrer 

Unterstuf. 

[SS Corporal] 
see UStuf. 

USPD 

Unabhdngige Sozialde¬ 

UStuf 

mokratische Partei 
Deutschlands [German 
Independent Social 
Democratic Party] 
Untersturmfuhrer 

VO 

[SS Lieutenant] 
Verordnung [decree; 

VVN 

ordinance; order] 
Vereinigung der Verfolg- 

Wachtmstr. 

ten des Nazi-Regimes 
[Association of Persons 
Persecuted by the Na¬ 
tional Socialist Regime] 
Wachtmeister [Private 

W.V. Haupt- 
amt 

First Class; Lance Corpo¬ 
ral] 

Wirtschafts-Verwal- 

ZK 

tungs-Hauptamt [Main 
Office of Economy and 
Administration] 
Zentralkomitee [Central 


Committee] 


6.5. Sources of Texts 


Texri 

Armin G. Kuckhoff, ed. 
Hans Otto. Gedenkbuch 
fur einen Schauspieier. 
(Berlin, 1948), p. 83. 

Text 2 

Reichsgesetzblatf (RGBI) 
Parti, 1934, No.71,p. 
529. 

Text 3 

PreuBische Gesetzsamm- 
lung, 1933, No. 29, p. 
122. 

Text 4 

PreuBische Gesetzsamm- 
/ungi, 1933, No. 74, p. 
413. 

Texts 

PreuBische Gesetzsamm- 
lung, 1936, No. 5, pp. 
21-22. 

Text 6 

Reichsgesetzblatf 
(RGBI), Part 1,1936, 

No. 55, p. 487. 

Texts 7-8 

BA, Koblenz, R. 58/239. 

Text 9 

Heinz Boberach, ed. 
Meldungen aus dem 

Reich 1938-1945. Die 
Geheimen Lageberichte 
des Sicherheitsdienstes 
derSS, vols. 12 and 1 3. 
(Herrsching, 1985). 

Text 10 

BA, Koblenz, R 58/245. 

Text 11 

Johannes Tuchel and 
Reinold Schattenfroh. 
Zentrale des Terrors. 
Prinz-Albrecht-Sfrasse 8: 
Hauptquartier der 
Gestapo. (Berlin, 1987), 
pp. 167-169. 

Text 12 

Johannes Tuchel (see 

Text 11), pp. 190-191. 

Text 13 

Institut fur Marxismus-Le- 
ninismus beim Zentralko¬ 
mitee der Sozialistischen 
Einheitspartei Deutsch¬ 
lands, ed. Ernst Thdl- 
mann. Eine Biographie, 
5th ed. (Berlin, 1985), 
pp. 674-675. 

Text 14 

Erich Honecker. Aus mei- 
nem Leben. (Berlin, 

1982), pp. 128-129. 

Text 15 

Heinz Schroder. "0//e 
Icke"erzahit. Ober Wi- 
derstand, Strafdivision 
und Wiederaufbau. 
(Berlin, 1986), pp. 

49-51. 

Text 16 

Johannes Tuchel (see 

Text 11), p. 223. 

Texts 17-18 

BA, Koblenz, R 58/242. 

Text 19 

BA, Koblenz, R 58/241. 

Texts 20-21 

BA, Koblenz, R 


58/1027. 

Text 22 

BA, Koblenz, R 58/272. 

Text 23 

BA, Koblenz, R 

58/1027. 

Text 24 

BA, Koblenz, NS 17, 
LSSAH/57. 


Text 25 

Reichsgesetzblatf 
(RGBI), Part 1,1935, 

No. 100, pp. 
1146-1147. 

Text 26 

Reimund Schnabel. 

Macht ohne Moral. Eine 
Dokumenfation Ober die 
SS, 2nd ed. (Frankfurt 
am Main, 1959), pp. 
78-79. 

Text 27 

Reichsgesetzblatf 
(RGBI), Part 1,1938, 

No. 189, p. 1579- 

Text 28 

Wolfgang' Scheffler. 
denverfolgung im Dritfen 
Reich 1933-45. (Frank¬ 
furt am Main-Vienna, Zu¬ 
rich, n.d.), pp. 163—164. 

Text 29 

Internationa ler Militar- 
gerichtshof. DerProzeB 
gegen die Hauptkriegs- 
verbrecher. (Nuremben^ 
1947-1949), vol. XXXIII, 
pp. 534-536. 

Text 30 

N. Blumental, ed. Doku~ 
menty i Matrialy z cza~ 
sow okupacji niemiedde 
w Polsce, vol. III. (Lodz, 
1946), pp. 203-206- 

Text 31 

Reichsgesetzblatt 
(RGBI), 1941, No. 133, 
pp. 722tf. 

Texts 32- 

-33 H.G. Adler. Die verhdm 
lichte Wahrheit. There- 
siensfadter Dokumenle. 
(Tubingen, 1958). 

Text 34 

privately owned by 
Wolfgang Scheffler. 

Text 35 

Wolfgang Scheffler, 
Judenverfolgung im 
Dritten Reich 

7935-/945. (Berlin, 
1964), p. 80. 

Texts 36- 

-40 BA, Koblenz, 

RD 19/28-15. 

Text 41 

T. Berenstein, A. Eisen- 
bach, A. Rutkowski, e<k. 
Faschismus, Ghetto^ 
Massenmord. Dokumem- 
tation Ober Ausrotfung 
und Widerstand der 
Juden in Polen wahrend 
des Zweifen Welt- 
krieges, publ. by the 
Jewish Historical Insti¬ 


tute at Worsaw, 2nd ed. 
(Berlin, 1961), pp. 37. 

Text 42 

BA, Koblenz, R 58/2^ 

Text 43 

Faschismus, Ghetto, 
Massenmord (see Text 
40), pp. 42-43. 

Text 44 

Hauptabteilung 1 des 
Stabshauptamtes des 
Reichskommissars Fur die 
Festigung deutschen 
Volkstums, ed. Per.Mem 
scheneinsatz. Grund- 
satze, AnordnungetK 
Richtlinien (Berlin, 1940. 
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Text 45 
Text 46 

Text 47 
Text 48 

Text 49 

Text 50 
Text 51 
Text 52 

Text 53 


Text 54 
Text 55 
Text 56 

Text 57 
Text 58 


Texts 59-62 
Text 63 


Text 64 
Text 65 


Text 66 

Text 67 


Text 68 
Text 69 


privately owned by 
Wolfgang Scheffler. 
Internationaler Militdr- 
gerichtshof (see Text 28). 
Document PS-3363. 

Das Schwarze Korps, 
August 20,1942. 
Faschismus, Ghetto^ 
Massenmord (see Text 
40), p. 303. 
privately owned by 
Wolfgang Scheffler. 

BA, Koblenz, R 58/241. 
BA, Koblenz, R 58/240. 
privately owned by 
Wolfgang Scheffler. 

Irene Sagel-Grande, 

H.H. Fuchs and C.F. 

Ruter, eds. Justiz und 
NS- Verbrechen. Samm- 
iung deutscher Strafur- 
teile wegen nationalso- 
zialisfischer Totungsver- 
brechen 1945—1966, 
vol.XIX, No. 552/31. 
(Amsterdam, 1978). 
privately owned by 
Gerhard Schoenberner 
privately owned by 
Wolfgang Scheffler. 
Justiz und NS- Verbre¬ 
chen (see Text 52), 
552/1. 

privately owned by 
Gerhard Schoenberner. 
Politisches Archiv des 
Auswdrtigen Amtes 
(Political Archive of the 
Foreign Office), 
Bonn/lnland II g 177. 
privately owned by 
Wolfgang Scheffler. 
Randolph L. Braham. The 
Destruction of the Hun¬ 
garian Jews. A Docu¬ 
mentary Account (New 
York, 1963). 
privately owned by 
Wolfgang Scheffler. 
Alfred Konieczny and 
Herbert Szurgacz, eds. 
Documenta occupatio- 
nis, vol. X.. (Poznan, 

1976), p. 1 7. 

Horst Eberhard Richter. 
Fiuchten oder Standhal- 
ten. Reinbek, 1976. 

Karl Heinz Biernat and 
Luise Kraushaar. Die 
Schulze-Boysen/Har- 
nack-Organisation im 
antifaschistischen Kampf. 
(Berlin, 1972), p. 157. 
Gunter Weisepborn. 
Memorial. (Berlin, 1948). 
Robert Havemann. Bin 
deutscher Kommunist 
Ruckbiicke und Perspek- 
tiven aus der isolation. 


Text 70 

(Reinbek, 1978), p. 54. 
Fabian von Schlabren- 

Text 71 

dorff. Offiziere gegen 
Hitler. (Berlin, 1984), 
pp. 138-139. 

Josef Muller. Biszurletz- 

Text 72 

ten Konsequenz. Bin Le- 
ben fur Frieden und Frei- 
heit (Munich, 1975), pp. 
220-221. 

Georg Thomas. "Gedan- 

Text 73 

ken und Ereignisse," 
Schweizer Monatshefte 
25 (1946), No. 9, pp. 
550-551. 

Franz Lange. Interview, 

Text 74 

Radio DDR, 1966 (copy 
of a tape). 

Hans Speidel. Aus un- 

Text 75 

serer Zeit Brinnerungen. 
(Berlin, 1977), pp. 
222-223. 

Heinz Hentschke. “Die 

Text 76 

letzten Stunden in der 
Reichskanziei," TagHche 
Rundschau, May 8, 

1946. 

Wassilij Tschuikow. Das 

Text 77 

Bnde des Dritten Reiches. 
(Munich, 1966). 
privately owned by 

Text 78 

Bernhard Horstmann, 
Nuremberg. 
Internationaler Militdr- 

Text 79 

gerichtshof. DerProzeB 
gegen die Hauptkriegs- 
verbrecher. (Nuremberg, 
1947-1949), vol. XX, 
pp. 139-140. 

Adalbert Riickerl. NS- 

Text 80 

Verbrechen vor Gericht 
(Heidelberg, 1982), 
pp. 137-138. 

Gunther Weisenborn. 


Der gespaltene Hori- 
zont Niederschriften 
eines AuSenseiters. 
(Munich-Vienna-Basel, 
1964), pp. 160-161. 


Texts 81—82 privately owned by 

Sabine WeiBler, Berlin. 
Texts 83—85 Internationale Bauaus- 


stellung Berlin GmbH, 
ed. Dokumentation Of- 
fener Wettbewerb Sudli- 
che Friedrichstadt Ges- 
taftung des Geiandes 
des ehemaligen Prinz- 
Afbrecht-Palais. (Berlin, 

1 985). 

Texts 86—87 privately owned by Sa¬ 
bine WeiBler, Berlin. 
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Berlin, Amerika-Gedenkbibliothek 
(Collection of Postal Cards): 30, 35. 

—, Berlin Document Center: 83—89, 91, 
92. 

—, Bezirksamt Kreuzberg, Stadtpla- 
nungsamt: 232—234, 238. 

—, Bildarchiv PreuBischer Kulturbesitz: 

2,4, 23-24, 41,52, 55, 60, 64, 69, 

76, 79,111,114,131,133,136,138, 
139, 141-144, 148,154, 165, 168, 
186, 188-191, 193-197, 198-201, 
204,219, 226. 

—, Thomas Friedrich: 20, 21,25. 

—, Gedenkstdtte Deutscher Widerstand: 
122. 

—, Willi Gleitze: 105. 

—, Brigitte Hdntsch/Peter Arnke: 
99-101. 

—, Falk Harnack: 103,173. 

—, Brunhild Hesse: 123. 

-, Walther Hoppner (f): 107. 

—, Kupferstichkabinett SMPK (Jorg P. 
Anders): 16—19. 

—, Landesarchiv Berlin: 27, 42, 43, 97, 
217, 242. 

—, Landesbildstelle: 1, 10,12, 28, 29, 
32, 33, 213, 215, 218, 224, 231,247, 
249. 

-,N. Leonhard: 95,214. 

—, Margret Nissen: 255—264. 

-, Marianne Reiff-Hundt: 182, 

-, Wolfgang Scheffler: 166. 

— Gerhard Schoenberner: 132, 134, 

138, 140, 150, 153,155-157, 159. 

—, Heinz Schroder: 120, 121. 

—, Senator fur Bau- und Wohnungswe- 
sen: 211,239, 251. 

—, Gerhard Ullmann: 250. 

—, Ullstein Bilderdienst: 8, 36, 37, 47, 
49,54, 59, 67, 74, 78, 90, 93-94, 

106, 108, 113,117,118, 119, 124, 
137,145,160,161,163,175,178, 
179, 181,202, 203, 208,210, 
220-222, 227, 228, 236, 240, 241, 
243, 244. 

-, Edith Walz: 104. 

—, Marion Grdfin Yorck von Warten- 
burg: 192 

—, Willy Zahibaum: 209. 

Bonn, Archiv der sozialen Demokratie: 
no, 112, 115, 127, 170. 

Dachau, KZ-Gedenkstdtte Dachau: 71. 

Dusseldorf, Nordrhein-Westfdlisches 
Hauptstaatsarchiv: 128, 129 

Frankfurt am Main, Albrecht Punden 
116. 

Heidelberg, Zentralrat deutscher Sinti 
und Roma: 147. 
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Koblenz, Bundesarchiv/Bildarchiv: 65, 
73,77,80-82, 98, 102, 113, 149, 
185,187,216. 

Mannheim, Jan Foitzik: 171. 

Marbach a.N., Schiller-Nationalmu- 
seum/Deutsches Literaturarchiv: 230. 

Munich, Bilderdienst Suddeutscher Ver- 
lag: 6, 38,44, 46, 48, 60, 62, 63, 72, 

109,126,146,158,162, 205, 206. 

Warsaw, Glwna Komisja Badania 
Zbrodni Hitlerowskich w Polsce: 130. 


Publications: 

Amt fur Stadtplanung [im Bezirksamt 
Kreuzberg], ed. Wir bauen die neue 
Stadt Die sfadtebauliche Neugestal- 
fung der Luisenstadt im Bezirk Kreuz¬ 
berg. (Berlin, n.d. [1956]): 236. 

Architekten- und Ingenieurverein zu 
Berlin, ed. Berlin und seine Bauten, part 
VIII, Bauten fOr Handel und Gewerbe, 
vol. B, Gastgewerbe. (Berlin-Munich- 
Dusseldorf, 1980): 147. 

Max Arendt and Paul Torge, Berlin. 
Einsf und jetzf^ 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1934): 
11 . 

Auschwitz. Camp hiflerien d'extermin¬ 
ation. (Varsovie, 1986): 163. 

Baugewerkszeitung, 1881:26. 

Internationale Bauausstellung Berlin, 
ed. Dokumentafion zum Gelande des 
ehemaiigen Prinz-Aibrecht-Palais und 
seiner Umgebung. (Berlin, 1983): 15. 

Internationale Bauausstellung Berlin, 
ed. Dokumentation Offener Wettbe- 
werb Berlin, Sudliche Friedrichstadt 
Gestaltung des Geldndes des ehemafi- 
gen Prinz-Albrecbt-Palais. (Berlin, 
19851:243-245. 

Andreas Bekiers and Karl-Robert 
Schutze. Zwischen Leipziger Platz und 
Wiibefmstrasse. Das ebemalige Kunst- 
gewerbemuseum zu Berlin und die bau- 
iicbe Entwickiung seiner Umgebung von 
den Anfangen bis beute. (Berlin, 1981): 
39, 96. 

Heinz Bergschicker. Berlin. Brennpunkt 
deutscber Geschicbte. (Berlin, 1965): 
237. 

Berliner Arcbitekturweif, 1909/1910: 
31. 

Berlin. Planungsgrundlagen fur den 
stddtebaulicben Ideenwettbewerb 
"Hauptstadf Berlin ". (Bonn-Berlin, 
19571:237. 

Karl-Heinz Biernat und Luise Kraus- 
haar. Die Scbuize-Boysen/Harnack- 
Organisation fm antifascbistiscben 
Kampf. (Berlin, 1970): 168, 176. 


Berta Braune. Hoffnung gegen die Not. 
(Wuppertal, 1982): 165. 

Martin Broszat. Nationalsoziaiistiscbe 
Polenpolitik 1939—1945. (Schriften- 
reihe der VfZ, Stuttgart 1961): 152 

Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1913: 34. 

Deutsche lllustrierte Zeitung, 1933: 69. 

Deutsche Widerstandskampfer 
7935-7945,vol. 2 (Berlin, 1970): 65, 
228. 

Anne Freyerand Jean-Claude Pressac, 
eds. L’album d’Auscbwifz. (New York, 
Toronto, 1981): 160. 

Harri Gunther. Peter Joseph Lenne. 
Garten, Parke, Landscbaften. (Berlin, 

1985) : 22. 

Wolfgang Haney. Berlin gestern, beute, 
morgen. (Berlin, 1950): 203. 

Heute. Fine illustrierte Zeitschrift, 1947: 
170. 

Werner Hilgemann. Atlas zur deutschen 
Zeitgeschichte 1918—1968. (Munich, 
Zurich, 1984): 50. 

Heinz Hohne. DerOrden unterdem To- 
tenkopf. Die Geschicbte der SS. 
(Gutersloh, 1967): 51 (simplified repro¬ 
duction). 

iilustrierfer Beobachter, 1932: 45. 

Illustrierter Beobachter, 1933: 57. 

Information Services Division. Office of 
the US High Commissioner for Ger¬ 
many, ed. Landsberg. Ein dokumenta- 
rischer Bericbf. (Munich, 1951): 220. 

Kartenwerk des Haupfyermessungs- 
amtes Berlin, 1935-194 h 3, 5, 7, 9 
(with additional entries). 

Neue Berliner lllustrierte, 1946: 214. 

Neue Gesellschaft fur bildende Kunst, 
ed. Der umscbwiegene Orf. (Berlin, 

1986) 173. 

Der ProzeB gegen die Hauptkriegsver- 
brecher vor dem Internationalen Mili- 
tdrgerichtshof Nurnberg, 14. No¬ 
vember 1945 bis 1. Oktober 1946, vol, 
XXXVI. (Nuremberg, 1949): 52. 

Schafer. Konzentrationslager Oranien- 
burg. (Berlin, n.d. [1934]: 134. 

Gerhard Schoenberner. Dergelbe 
Stern. Die Judenverfolgung in Europa 
1933 bis 1945. (Gutersloh, 1960): 

131. 

Johannes Sievers. Bauten fur die Prin- 
zen August, Friedrich und Albrecht von 
PreuBen. Ein "Beitrag zur Geschicbte der 
Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin [Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel LebenswerkJ. (Berlin, 1954): 
235. 

Stimme des Freidenkers, 1983:180. 


Georg Thomas. Geschicbte der deut¬ 
schen Webr- und Rustungswirtscbaft 
(1918—1943/45). (Boppard a.Rh., 
1966): 199. 

Hansgeorg Trurnit, ed. Das neue Berlin. 
Stadt der Olympischen Spiele. (Berlin, 
n.d. [1936]): 13. 

Wasmutbs Monatshefte fur Baukunst, 
24: 40. 
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Aachen 62 
Academy of Fine 
Arts 30,32,216 
Active Museum of Fas¬ 
cism and Resistance in 
Berlin, Inc. 214,217 
Adenauer, Konrad 179 
Africa 82 

Aktives Museum Faschis- 
mus und Widerstand in 
Berlin e. V. see Active 
Museum... 

Akzisemauer 1 7, 22 
Albania 148 
Albrecht, Prince of Prus¬ 
sia 16, 19f., 198 
Alexanderplatz, Police 
Headquarters 91,94, 
96, 163f. 

Allenstein 82 
Alsace 60 
Alsace-Lorraine 11 8 
Alt-Aussee 74, 180 
Altreich 116f., 120, 
147-49 

Amalie, Princess of Prus¬ 
sia 16 
Amberg 162 
Am GroBen Wannsee 

- 56/58 146t. 

- 71 76 

Amsterdam 152-54 
Angriff 1 3, 52 
Angriff-Haus see An- 

griff-House 

Angriff-House 12 f. 
Anhalter Bahnhof 1 6, 
22-24, 183f.,204t.,214 
Anhalter StraBe 7, lOf., 
14, 16,22, 33f.,203f., 
207f.,210,217 
Ansbach-Bayreuth, Mar¬ 
grave of 19 
Ansbachisches Palais 
19 

Apel 100 

Arbeitsgemeinschaft Ver- 
folgter Sozialdemokra- 

ten see Study Group of 
Persecuted Social Demo¬ 
crats 

Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
zum Studium der so- 
wjetrussischen Plan- 
wirtschaft see Work 
Study Group for Investi¬ 
gating Soviet Russia's 
Planned Economy 
Ardeatini Caves 146 
Argentinia 193 
Artists' Colony 223 
Art Library (State Library 
for the Arts) 2,30,32, 
86 f. 

Askanischer Platz 14, 

22,33 


Asscher 154 
Association of German 
Municipalities 174 
Association of Persons 
Persecuted by the Nazi 
Regime 96 
Auerswald, Heinz 134 
Augsburg 82 
August-Bebel-lnstitute 
97 

Au5chwitz(-Birkenau) 

118, 122, 125-28, 146, 
150, 154f., 159 

Auschwitz Trial 196 
Austria 74, 11 8 
Autodrome 208,210 

Baatz 80 
Babtei 139 

Bach-Zelewski, Erich von 
dem 144 
Baden 11 6 
Bad Wiessee 223 
Bakanov 186 
Balk, Theodor (Dragutin 
Fodor) 46 
Banasch, Georg 95 
Baranovicz 141 
Barcelona 173 
Barneveldt 153 
Basel 94 
Baum 60 
Baumann 79 
Bavaria 55,223 
Bavarian Diet 178 
Bavarian People’s Party 

177 

Bayreuth 82,172 
Beaune-la-Rolande 151 
Beck, Ludwig 173,175, 

178 

Becker 166 
Begomel 142 
Belgium 60, 146, 150, 
169 

Belgrade 173 
Belle-Alliance-Platz 16 
BellevuestraBe 14 
Belzec 126 
BendlerstraBe 171 
Beresnievka 142 
Berger 60 
Berger, Gottlob 40 
Bergmann 79 
Berkaer StraBe 32 76 

Berlin-Branden- 
burg 13f. 

Berliner Geschichtswerk- 
statte.V. see Berlin 
History Workshop, Inc. 

Berliner StraBe 120 76 

Berliner Tageblatt 95, 

166 

Berliner Vo I kszeitung 94 
Berlin History Workshop, 
Inc. 214 

Berlin Museum 17 
Bernau 76 
Berndorff, Emil 80 


Bernhard 82 
BersarinstraBe 94 47 

Best, Werner 66, 71,74, 
193-95 

Beuthke, Ernst 166 
Beyer, J. 79, 82 
Bialystok 148 
Biberach a.d. RiB 96 
Biberstein, Ernst 1 95 
Bielefeld 82 
Bielenberg, Richard 33 
Bilfinger 78 
Bingel, R. 42 
Blobel,Paul 195 
Blurqe, Walter 195 
Bobzien, Franz 92 
Bbckmann, Wilhelm 27 
Bohemia 74, 147-49 
Bohemia and Moravia 
122 

Bolt 142 

Bolz, Eugen 173 

Bonhoeffer, Dietrich 

169, 177 

Borgermoor 96 
Bormann, Martin 120 
Borrisow 145 
Bosch, Enterprise 174 
Br. (SS-Maior) 142 
Brandenburg 161,166f. 
—, Penitentiary 94f., 

170f. 

Brandenburger Tor 17 
Brandimeier 143 
Brandt, Rudolf 40 
Braune 78 
—, Paul Gerhard 161 
-, Werner 195 
Braunkohle-Benzin 
AG 42 

Brecht, Bertolt 165, 1 90, 

196 

Breithaupt, Franz 40 
Breitscheid, Rudolf 64, 

161 

Bremen 82,143 
Breslau 82, 119, 123, 
171, 186 

Brill, Hermann 94 
Brocke 79 
Brunn 11 9 
Brunner 78 
Brunswick 82 
Brusseler StraBe 95 
Brussels 169 
Buch 177 
Buch. (Police Officer) 

142 

Bucharest 173 
Buchenwald 92, 94, 98, 
106, 161, 169, 178 
Budapest 154 
Budilovka 142 
Buhler 146, 149f. 
Bulgaria 91,148,157 
Bulgarian Communist 
Party 91 
Buna 123 

Bund politisch und ras- 
sisch Verfoigter see 


League of Politically and 
Racially Persecuted 

Bur. (SS-Sergeant) 143 
Burgerbrdu-Beerhall 63, 

161 

BurgstraBe 26 75 

Burmester 60 
Biitefisch 42 
Buttlar, Florian von 212, 
214 


Cafe Komet 51 
Canaris, Wilhelm 169, 

174, 177 f. 

Catholic Action 94 
CDU 93,172 
Center Party 173, 177 
Central European Eco¬ 
nomic Society 173 
Central Region 211 
Central Reich Agency to 
fight Homosexuality 
and Abortion 104f. 
Charite 177 
Charlottenburg 47,75 
Chelmno 124,126 
Chemnitz 82,143 
Chichester, Bishop of 
169 

Christiansen 153 
Christ is King Socie¬ 
ty 166 

Christkonigsgesellschaft 
see Christ is King Society 
Chuikov 160,186 
Cirkalinei 139 
Citizens Concerned with 
the History and Future 
of the Gestapo Ter¬ 
rain 9,216 
Cohen 154 
Collegiengebdude 17 
Cblln 16 

Cologne 82, 117, 11 9f., 
125, 141 

Cologne-Braunsfeld 143 
Columbiahaus 64—86, 
90f-, 95-97 
Commerz- und Privat- 
bank AG, Berlin 42 
Communication 1 6 , 22 
Communist Internatio¬ 
nal 91 

Compiegne 151 
Confessional 
Church 169 
Conrads, Ulrich 212 
Contest “Capital Berlin” 
(1957) 197,204t. 

Contest “Reconstructing 
the terrain of the for¬ 
mer Prinz-Albrecht- 
Palais”(1983) 208f., 

210-213,216 
Copenhagen 74,173 
Cottbus 163 
C. P. of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion 136 
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Cracow 135f. 

Croatia 148f., 157 

CSU 178 

Czechoslovakia 76, 

103, 157, 160, 167 

Czenstochau 135 

Dachau 98, 106, 108, 
161, 176, 178, 195 

Dahlem 167 
Dahrendorf, Gustav 

170 

Dalheimer, Karl Robert 

143 

Daluege, Kurt 38, 41, 
55,61,119 
Daniels, von 76 
Dannecker 150—52 
Danzig/West Prussia 
82, 131 

Darmstadt 76, 82, 98 

Darquier de Pellepoix 

150 

Das schwarze Korps 

see The Black Corps 

DDP 93 

DelbruckstraBe 6a 76 
Denmark 74, 80, 148, 
157 

Der Freidenker 167 
Der Gegner 162, 166 
Der lautlose Aufstand 
see The Silent Rebellion 
DerSturmer 115 
Dessau 82 
Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Petroleum-Ges. 42 
Deutsche Bank 42 
Deutscher Gemeindetag 
see Association of Ger¬ 
man Municipalities 
Deutscher Gewerk- 
schaftsbund Berlin 
216 

Deutscher Werkbund Ber¬ 
lin, Inc. 216 
Deutschlandhaus 207 
Deutschnationale Volks- 
partei see German 
Nationalist Party 
Die I n nere Fro nt 162, 

164, 166 

Diels, Rudolf 44, 55, 57, 
106 

Diepgen, Eberhard 
208 f., 216 
Die Tat 164, 166 
Dimitroff, Georgi 91 
Dittel, Paul 82 
Ditzen, Lore 212 
Dohnanyi, Hans von 
172, 174, 176-78 
Dbnitz, Karl 43 
Dortmund 62, 11 9 
DragonerstraBe 47 
Drancy 151 
Dresden 50, 78, 82 
Dresdner Bank 42 
Drbgen 170, 173 
Dusseldorf 82, 104, 
119-21,224 


East Prussia 131 
Eck 143 

Eckhardt, Ulrich 9, 212 
Eggeling 205 
Egger 143 
Ehlich 79 
Ehrig 142 

Eichmann, Adolf 7, 11, 
64, 80, 120, 131 f., 147, 
180, 193,224 

Eicke, Theodor 1 00, 106 
Eisenacher StraBe 12 76 

Eisler, Hanns 165 
Elser, Johann Georg 

160 t. 

Emser StraBe 12 76 

Emsiand 179 
Ende, Hermann 27 
Endlich, Stefanie 212, 
214 

Engel 76 

England 76,109,148 

Eppstein, Paul 122 
Erler, Fritz 98 
Ernst, Karl 53 
Ersing 173 
Essen 104, 224 
Esterwegen 93, 95, 108 
Estonia 146 
Europahaus 10,14,20, 
30,33f, 183f., 188, 197, 
201,205, 206t.,210 
European Union 167 
Exner 143 

Federation of Internatio¬ 
nal Transport Workers 

162 

Feder, Johannes Hugo 
Otto 143 
Feist 46 

Felten und Guilleaume 
Carlswerke AG 42 
Fendler, Lothar 195 
Fi. (SS Private First 
Class) 143 
Filbert 82 
Finck, Werner 94 f. 

Finke 82 
Finkenwalde 169 
Finland 148 
Firle, Otto 33 
Fischer 80 
Flick, Friedrich 42 
Flossenburg 106, 169, 
174, 176-78 
Fockler 143 
Fodor, Dragutin see 
Balk, Theodor 
Fr. (SS Captain) 143 
France 78, 118, 132, 
148-50, 169 
Francois 150 
Frank, Dieter Robert 
217 

Frankfurt am Main 82, 

100, 119f., 143, 195, 

198 

Frankfurt/Oder 62 
Fraternal Lodge 1 32 


Frederick M, King of Prus¬ 
sia 18 

Frederick William I, King 
in Prussia 16,18 
Frederick William III, King 
of Prussia 1 6 , 1 9 
Free German Youth 95 
Freethinkers Internatio¬ 
nal 169 

Freie Deutsche Jugend 

see Free German Youth 

Freisler, Roland 146, 

175 

Freundeskreis Himmler 

see Himmler's circle of 
friends 

Frick, Wilhelm 45, 54, 

61,102,116,120, 223 

Friedensbund Deutscher 
Katholiken see Peace 
League of German Cath¬ 
olics 

Friedensburg, Ferdi¬ 
nand 93 
Friedenthal 78 
Friedrich, Jorg 195 
Friedrich-Ebert-Foun- 
dation 93 

Friedrich Heinrich, Prince 
of Prussia 32 
Friedrichshain 47 
Friedrichstadt 16f., 22, 
182 ^ 

Fried rich StraBe 16,204 

— (Charlottenburg) 47 

- 234 47 

Fritsch, Werner von 104 
Fritsch-Crisis 178 
Fritz 143 

Fuhlsbuttel 165, 170 
Fuhrmann 62 
Furstenberg 78, 1 78 
Furstenwalder Damm 

76 

Gallien 150 
Gaizow 80 
Gamier 150 
Geestemunde 143 
Gei. (SS Lance Corpo¬ 
ral) 143 
Gen. 142 

General Congress of Ger¬ 
many's Workers and 
Soldiers Councils 31 
Generalgouvernement 

77, 116, 121, 124, 127f, 
132-33, 135 

Gengenbach 79* 

Genter StraBe 47 
Gera 50 

Gerlach, Philipp 16 
German Communist 
Party 30, 44, 50, 91, 

95, 97, 100, 161, 166f, 

179,*200 

German Communist 
Youth League ^5 
German Nationalist 
Party 173f. 


German Protestant 
Church 161 
German Republican 
Party 94 
Gersberger 143 
Gerstenmaier, Eugen 
172 

Get. (SS Corporal) 143 
Gewerkschaft PreuBen 

42 

Gies, Ludwig 164 
GieBen 79 
Gleitze, Willi 90 
Gleiwitz ^ 64 
Gtobke, Hans 124 
Globocnik, Odilo 136 
Glogau 78 
Glucks, Richard 106 
Goebbels, Joseph 13, 
30, 34 

Goerdeler, Karl Frie¬ 
drich 170, 172-75 
Goring, Hermann 14, 
47, 55, 57f., 60-62, 87, 
117,131,223f. 

Gotha 94, 143 
Gottfriedsen, Hendrik 9 
Gottschalk, Ottomar 
216 

Gottstein 78 
Gra. (SS Major) 142 
Grambow 78 
Graz 76,82 
Greece 148 
Grei. (SS Lance Corpo¬ 
ral) 143 

Greifelt, Ulrich 41 
Greiser 128 
Grimme, Adolf 1 65 
Grbner 143 
Gropius, Martin 23f. 
Groscurth, Georg 167 
GroBer Stern 204 
Group of Revolutionary 
Shop Stewards 31 
Grunewald 76 
Grunewaldstadion 5" 
Grynszpan, Herschel 
202 

Guidot 150 
Gunther 194 
Gunthers 123 
Gurtner, Franz 45, 5^ 
116,177, 223 
Gyula-Viratot 155 


Habecker 174 
Habich,Erna 53,223 
Hbbich, Walther 53, 7TT 
Haensch 76 
Hagen, Baron von ~ E 
Haider, Franz 176 
Halle 74, 82, 170 
Hallesches Tor 16,'EC 
184, 186 
Hamann 140 
Hamburg 42,50,77 £1 
^ 119f, 156, 165, i7C 
177 
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Hamburger Echo 93 
Hamer, Hardt-Waltherr 

214,216 

Hammerstein, Franz Frei¬ 
herr von 216 
Hanau 123 
Handy, Thomas T. 195 
Hanover 91, 119, 165 
Hdnsch, Walter 195 
HardenbergstraBe 32 
Harder, Arthur Alexan¬ 
der 143 

Harnack, Arvid 160, 

162-64 

Mildred 162-64 
HartI 80 
Hartmann 142 
Hassell, Ulrich von 173 
Hatesaul 156 
Haubach, Theodor 92f., 
98 

Hauer 20 
Hauf 60 

HauptstraBe 144 76 

Haus der ostdeutschen 
Heimat see House of 
the East German Home¬ 
land 

Havemann, Robert 160, 
166 

Hecker, Ewald 42 
HedemannstraBe 23, 

184 

- 14 75 

- 22 75 

HeeB 80 

Hegemann, Werner 32, 

34 

Heidelberg 77 
Heine, Heinrich 224 
Heinemann, Gustav 

190 

Heinrich 79 

Heinz, Tecklenburg & Co 

122 

HeiBmeyer, August 41 
Helfferich 42 
Henderson, Arthur 21 
Hennequin 150f. 
Hentschke, Heinz 164 
Herff, Maximilian 
von 40 

Hermann-Goring-StraBe 

- 5 75 

- 8 75 

Hermann-Gbring-Werke 

42 

Hermes 173 
Herrnskretschen 78 
HeB, Rudolf 65, 106, 

116, 224 
Hesse 74,94 
Hesse, Eberhard 97 
Heuser, Georg Albert Wil^ 
helm 143 

Heydrich, Reinhard 7, 

11, 13,21,38, 40, 42, 
55,61,63, 65f., 70, 74, 
78, 82f, 99, lilt., 124, 


127f., 146f., 149, 156f., 

180, 224 

Hildebrandl, Richard 40 
Hildesheim 77 
Himmler, Heinrich 7,11, 
13f., 36-40, 42f., 47, 
51,55, 57-61,64, 70f., 
83,86, 99,101,103, 

106, 108, 124f., 127, 
131, 135f., 158, 166, 

181, 193,214, 223f. 
Himmler’s circle of 

friends 42 
Hindenburg, Paul 
von 45,223 
Hinze, Gerhard 51 
HirschelstraBe 16 
Hitler, Adolf 30, 34, 38, 
43-45, 52, 54, 59f., 87, 
97,111,116,131,137, 
144, 153, 160 f-, 163, 
169, 172, 186, 190, 193, 
223 

Hoffmann 79 
Hoffmann-Axthelm, 
Dieter 208,214 
Hofmann 146,149 
Hoheneggelsen 77 
Hohensalza 82, 143 
Hohenzollern 20, 30, 34 
Hohmann, Josef 155 
Holbein, Hans 26 
Holland see Netherlands 
Holzhausen 79 
Honecker, Erich 95 
Hoppner, Walter 91 
Hor. (SS Corporal) 143 
Horstmann, Bernhard 
186 

HortensienstraBe 50 

171 

Hotel Adlon 27 
Hotel Kaiserhof 27 
Hotel Prinz Albrecht 7, 

lot., 13f., 23, 27t., 30, 
33, 35, 180 

Hotel Rdmerbad 23, 25 
Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten 
23, 25, 27 
Hotzel 78 
House of the East Ger¬ 
man Homeland 207 
House of the Flyers 14 
Huber, Franz-Josef 81 
Humboldt, Wilhelm von 
19 

Hummitzsch 79 
Hundt, Charlotte 166 
Hungary 148f., 155, 

157, 160 

Huttner 143 

IBA (Internationale 
Bauausstellung Berlin) 

see International^Exhibi- 
tion of Construction and 
Design, Berlin 

I.G. Forbenindustrie AG 

42 

llseder Hiitte 42 


Independent Social 
Democratic Party 
91 f., 94,98, 161, 167 
Industrie und Handels- 
kammer at Hanover 
42 

Information Office of 
Germany's Episcopal 
Authorities 95 
Initiative fiir den Umgang 
mit dem Gestapo-Ge- 
Idnde see Citizens 
Concerned with the His¬ 
tory and Future of the 
Gestapo Terrain 
Innsbruck 82, 178 
Institute for Applied 
Economics 77 
Institute for Global Econ¬ 
omy 77 

International Exhibition 
of Construction and 
Design, Berlin 205, 
208 

International League for 
the Rights of 
Man 210 

International Military 
Tribunal at Nurem¬ 
berg 74, 77, 190, 

193f. 

InvalidenstraBe 47 
Ireland 148 
Italy 148 f., 157, 193 

Jacob, Berthold 84, 93f. 
Jdger 141 
JdgerstraBe 1-2 76 

Jahr 80 

Jannowitzbrucke 204 
Jehovah’s Wittnesses 

85 

Jewish Hospital 94 
Jonak 60 
Jonava 141 
Jost, Heinz 81 f., 190 
Ju. (SS Lieutenant) 142 
JudenstraBe 47 
Jungdeutscher Orden 
see Young German Order 
Juttner, Hans 40 

Kaiser 173 
Kaiser-Wilhelm-lnstitut 

167 

Kalinin Gang 140 
Kaltenbrunner, Ernst 7, 
11, 13,21,41,74, 180, 

* 190,193 
Kanthak 105 
Kardorff, Ursula von 
180 

Karl-Liebknecht- 
Haus 47 
Karlsbad 62 
Karlsruhe 62,176 
l^arminski, Johanna 
122 

Karwelat, Jurgen 214 
Kaselowsky 42 


Kassel 82,93, 119 

Kastanienallee 62 47 

Katakombe, cabaret 

95 

Kattowitz 82 
Kauen 139f. 

Kaul 142f. 

Kaunas (Kovno) 11 6, 

138 

Kedsiniai 139 
Keitel, Wilhelm 43, 131, 
137 

Kelbing 79 
Kempf 79 
Kernd’l, Alfred 9 
Kiel 82 
Kielpinski 79 
Kirk 173 
Klagenfurt 82 
Klausener, Erich 94 
Klingelhdfer, Walter 190 
Klopfer 146 
KnaakstraBe 47 
Knochen, Helmut 82 
Koblenz 82,143 
KochstraBe 17, 24, 197, 
205, 208 
- 64 75 f. 

Kolmarer StraBe 47 
Koneffke, E. M. 210 
Kdniggrdtzer StraBe 16, 
23, 27, 29,32f. 
Kdnigsberg 82,141, 

174 

Kdpenick 47,51 
Kopkow 80 
Koth, Eduard 186 
Kdthener StraBe 1 60 
Kovno see Kaunas 
Krahnke 143 
Kramer 143 
Krause 79, 142 
Kreimann 143 
Kreisau Circle 93, 98, 
160, 170-72 

Kreisauer Kreis see Krei¬ 
sau Circle 
Krefeld 224 
Kreklow 79 
Kreuzberg 47, 197-99, 
204,211,224 
Kroger 79 

Krogmann, Carl Vincent 

42 

Krdning 79 
Kru. (Police Officer) 

142 

Krupp, Enterprise 174 
Kubitzky 80 
Kuckhoff, Adam 
162-65 
—, Greta 163 
Kunstler, Franz 98 
Kurfurstendamm 
140 76 

Kurfurstenstrasse 

115-16 7,11,76, 132 

Lammers, Hans-Hein- 
rich 131, 137 
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Landfried 129 
Landwehrkanal 178, 

197f. 

Lang, Nikolaus 212f. 
Langbehn, Carl 175 
Lange 145 
Franz 179 
Lapper 82 

Large-Scale Construction 
Company, Inc. 34 
Laubenheimer Platz 46, 

223 

Lazdijai 140 
League of Politically and 
Racially Persecuted 

211 

League of Red Frontline 
Fighters 161 
Leber, Julius 98, 120f., 
170f, 177 
Leetsch 79 
Leguay 150 
Lehmann 62 
-, Kurt 84, 161 f. 

—, Werner 162 
Leibbrandt 146 
Leipzig 82,98, 174, 177 
Leipziger Platz 17 
Leipziger StraBe 14, 17, 
24, 1 86 
Lemaitre 19 
Lenne, Peter Joseph 16, 
19 

Leopold 79 
Lettland 143, 147 f. 
Leuschner, Wilhelm 98, 

171 

Levin 82 
Lichtenburg 98 
Lichterfelde 7,47 
Lidice 146 
Liebenow, W. 25 
Liebenwalder StraBe 47 
Liebknecht, Karl 31 
Liegnitz 82, 143 
Lindemann 42 
LindenstraBe 16f., 
51-53, 76 
Lindow 80 
Linz 82,131 
Lipce 137 
Lipperheide Collec¬ 
tion 28, 86 
Lippstadt 143 
Lischka 152 
Lithuania 139f., 145, 

148 

Litzenberg 80 
Litzmannstadt 82, 118, 

120 

Lobbes 80 

Lodz 82, 118, 1-20, 124 

Loew zu Steinfurth, von 

79 

Lohse, Adolph 20 
Loose 82 
Lorenz AG 42 
Lorenz, Werner 41 
Lorraine 80,132 
Lorsch 79 


Louise Endowment 1 9 
Lubeck 143,170 
Lubecker Volksbote 170 
Lublin 118, 128, 135f. 
Lucknau 165 
Ludwigsburg 194 
Ludwigshafen-Munden- 
heim 143 

Luisenstiftung see Louise 
Endowment 
Luneburg 82 
Luther (Assistant Under¬ 
secretary) 146,149 f. 
Lutter 79 

Lutze, Viktor 13, 54, 223 
Luxembourg 78, 1 20 

MaaB, Hermann 98 
MacDonald, James Ram¬ 
say 21 

Mad. (SS Captain) 142 
Madison (Wisconsin, 
USA) 163 
Magdeburg 82 
Mahnke 82 
Mdhrisch-Ostrau 132 
Majdanek 128 
Malmoer StraBe 47 
Malz 79 

Mann, Thomas 223 
Marburg/Lahn 143 
Mariampole 139 
Mariannenplatz 216 
Marks, Carl 105 
Martin-Gropius-Bau 7, 
10,24, 180, 193, 197f., 
201,203, 205t., 

208-11,214f.,219 
Matzke 80 
Marzabotto 146 
Mauthausen 106 
Max Matthes Fuchs Tief- 
bauunternehmung 
K.G., Berlin 203,224 
McCloy, John 1 95 
Mecklenburg 78 
Mehringer 82 
Mehringplatz 16 
Meier 79 

MeinekestraBe 10 76 

Meisinger, Josef 105 
Meldungen aus dem 
Reich see Reports from 
within the Reich 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Felix 174 

Menz/Brandenburg 186 
Merbach, Friedrich 

142f. 

Merchant Marine Union 

162 

Merkel, Dr. 193t. 
Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer 162,165 
Metzger, Max Josef 166 
Mexico 150 
Meyer 42 
Meyer, Dr. (Gauleiter) 
146,150 

Michelsen 142 


Mierendorff, Karl 89, 

97 f. 

Milch, Erhard 43 
Minsk 118f., 141 f., 144f. 
Miskolc 155 
Missionsgesellschaft 
vom WeiBen Kreuz- 
see Mission Society of the 
White Cross 
Mission Society of the 
White Cross 166 
Mitte 47, 197 
Mitteldeutsche Stahl- 
werke GmbH 42 
Mitteleuropdischer Wirt- 
schaftstag see Central 
European Economic So¬ 
ciety 

Mix & Genest A.G. 42 
Moabit 162,190 
Mdckernbrucke 21 4 
Mohr 76 

Mdhring, Bruno 26, 33 
MdllendorfstraBe 51 
Moltke, Count Helmuth 
James von 169—72 
MommsenstraBe 27 
210 

Moravia 74, 1 38-49 
Moscow 77,173 
Moser, Josef 33 
Mosse 24 
Muggelseedamm 132 
47 

Muhler 82 

Muller 102 f., 117, 119 

— (Reich Security Main 
Office) 79 

— (SS 1 st Lieute¬ 
nant) 142f. 

— (SS 2nd Lieute¬ 
nant) 142 

—, Heinrich ("Gestapo- 
MOIIer") 1 l,71,79f., 

83, 90, 99, 147, 180 
-, Josef 177 
Munchener Ruckversiche- 
rungs-Gesellschaft 
42 

Munchener StraBe 32 

76 

Munich 11, 13,52,55, 
79,82, 112, 119, 127, 
143,223 

—, Braunes Haus 38 
Munkacs 156 
Munster/Westf. 82, 119, _ 
143 

Murawski 82 
Museum Island 24 
Museum of Ethnology 

10,23, 27f.,30, 32, 189, 
197, 201,204f. 

Museum of Industrial 
Arts and Crafts 10, 

16,23f., 26-28, 30-32, 
183f., 186,189,210 ^ 

Museum of Prehistory 
and Early History 10, 

30, 32, 204 


Museum on Prinz-AI- 
brecht-Strasse 32 
Mylius 82 

Natarow 142 
National Association of 
Jews in Germany 

121 

National Theater 164 
NATO 179 
Nau, Alfred 93 
Nauck 80 
Naumann, Erich 195 
Near East 82 
Nebe, Arthur 71,81—83 
Neifeind 79 
Netherlands (Holland) 
80,148,150,157 
Neuengamme 98,109 
Neukdiln 47, 192 
Neumann (Att. Undersec¬ 
retary) 129, 146,149 
Franz 91 
Neustadt 82 
Neustettin 82 
Neusustrum 179 
New Beginning 85, 97f. 
New Reich Chancellory 
14, 197 

New York 210 
Niebyczyno 142 
Niederkirchner, Kdthe 

197, 200 

NiederkirchnerstraBe 7, 
180, 197, 200f., 203f., 
206,208,210,217 
Niederschdneweide 47 
Nikol 142 
Nikolajew 79 
Nockemann, Hans 78 
Nordmannzeile4 211 
Norway 80,148,157 
Nosske, Gustav 195 
NovalisstraBe 47 
Novosiolky 142 
Nuremberg 39, 74, 82, 
112,116,119,190,193, 
195 

Nuremberg Laws 111, 
124 

Octogon 17 
Oetker, August (Enter¬ 
prise) 

42 

Ohiendorf, Otto 71,77, 
180, 190, 195 
Olscher, Alfred 42 
Olympic Games 14 
Oppein 82 
Oradour-sur- 
Glane 146, 151 
Oranienburg 7, 76, 98, 
106f., 172 
Osinivik 142 
Osinoviknna Pijany- 
Sas 142 

Ossietzky, Carl von 44, 

108,211 
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Oster, Hans 169, 172, 
174-70 
Osthofen 98 
Ostland 147 
Ostmark 118f., 120, 
147-49 

Oswald,Jakob Her¬ 
bert 143f 
Ott, Adolf 1 95 
Otto, Hans 50f. 

Oxford 172 

Pagels, Michael 216 
Palace 32, 197 
Palace Museum 32 
Palais Happe 17 
Palais Vernezobre 17f. 
Panevezys 139 
Pankow 75 
Panzewo 156 
Panzinger, Friedrich 80 
Papenburg 98 
Paris 74,94, 112, 150 
Pariser Platz 17 
Peace League of German 
Catholics 166 
Pempelfort 205 
Penal Battalion “999” 

96 

People s Court 14, 167, 

170-75 

Peuke, Werner 95 
Piddul/Estonia 143 
Pierre 143 
Pithiviers 151 
Planck, Erwin 
172,178 
Max 172 

Plankenwarth, SchloB 

78 

PIbtzensee 93, 162-64, 

169-75 

Pohl, Oswald 41 
Poland 8, 11,36 f., 64, 
80, 103, 118f., 124, 127, 
131,136, 146, 156f., 
160,200, 224 
Popitz, Johannes 58, 

172, 175 

Portugal 94, 148 
Posen 131 
Potsdam 76,82, 177 

Priester-StraBe 
n-12 78 

Potsdamer Bahnhof 16, 

22-24 

- Chaussee 76 

- StraBe 211 
-Tor 17 
Poznan 82 
Pradel 79 

Prague 119-22, 131 f. 

Prenziauer Berg 47, 98 
Pretrial Detention Prison 
inMoabit 91 f., 171 
Preussag 171 
Prinz-Albrecht-Palais 7, 
lOf., 13f., 17, 19-25, 
29f.,32, 34,42,63,82, 
180,182, 187 f., 


197-99, 205,207,214, 
216f.,224 

Prinz-Albrecht-Park 19, 

32-34, 84, 184, 190, 
204,210 

Prinz-Albrecht-StraBe 

lOf., 14, 23f., 27-30,51, 
180, 187, 180, 191 f., 

197, 200,210 
-5 14,31 

-7 189,210 

- 7a 32 

- 8 7-9,11-14,28,32, 

53, 55, 70, 75, 84, 87, 
90-90, 101, 113, 127, 
160-66, 170-86, 206, 
210, 221,224 

-9 7, 11, 13,27 

- 10 187 

Prinz-Albrecht-Terrain 

7,11,55,70 

PrinzenstraBe 100 47 

Prison Lehrter 

Strasse 93, 170-73, 

177-79 

Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia 118F., 
121 

Prussia - an attempt to 
take stock (exhibi¬ 
tion) 208,210 
Prussian Chamber of De¬ 
puties 10, 14, 23 f., 
30f., 192f. 

Punder, Werner 94 
PuBtavan 155 

Quarre 17 

Racial Observer 59 
Radegast 120 
Radetzky, Waldemar 
von 195 
Radom 135 
Radtke 79 
Rang 80 
Rasche, Karl 42 
Rassow 80 
Rath, Ernst Eduard vom 
112 

Rauff, Walther 79,82 
Rauscha 78 
Ravensbruck 106,167, 
169-71, 173,200 
Red Army 179 
Reich Central Office for 
Jewish Emigration 
147 

Reichsbank Berlin 1 36 
Reichsbanner Schwarz- 
Rot-Gold 93, 96 
Reichs-Kredit-Gesell- 
schaft A.G. 42 
Reichsvereinigung der 
Juden in Deutschland- 
see National Association 
of Jews in Germany 
Reichszentrale fur judi- 
sche Auswanderung 
see Reich Central Office 
for Jewish Emigration 


Reichwein, Adolf 170 
Reinhard, Oper¬ 
ation 136 
Reinhardt 120 
Reinhart 42 
Reinicke 179,186 
Reinickendorf 91 
Renken 79 
Renn, Ludwig 44 
Rennau 78 
Reports from within the 
Reich 8, 66 f., 77 
Revolutiondre Obleute 
see Group of Revolution¬ 
ary Shop Stewards 
Rex. (SS-Scharfiihrer) 

143 

Rheinmetall Borsig 
A.G. 42 

Ribbentrop, Joachim 
von 193 

Richard Kahn, Inc. 32 
Richter 79 
Riding Hall 22,34 
Ried 74 
Riese 80 
Riga 118f. 

Ritter 154f. 

—, Robert 124 
Ritter vom Halt 42 
Roehnert 42 
Rogow 136 
RohllKG 199,224 
Rohm, Ernst 1 3, 51 f., 
223 

Rohm Putsch 223 
Roloff-Momin, Ulrich 

216 

Rome 173 
Rommel, Erwin 179 
Rondell 16f. 
RosinenstraBe 47 
Rbssner 78 
Rossow, Walter 216 
Rosterg 42 
Rote Fahne 167 
Rote Kapelle 160, 
162-66 

Roter Frontkdmpferbund- 

see League of Red Fron¬ 
tline Fighters 

Roters, Eberhard 21 6 
Roth 80 

Royal Stables 20, 22, 

33t. 

Ru. (SS Captain) 143 
Ruckerl, Adalbert 194 
Rudower StraBe 47 
lluhl, Felix 195 
Rumania 148f 
Runge, Otto 106 
Rzepa 136 

Saarbrucken 81 
SaarlandstraBe 10, 1 80, 

184,186,188 

Saar region 93,118 
Sachsenhausen 92,97, 

106, no, 161, 166,171, 

177, 180 


Saefkow-Group 179 
Sagan 76 
Salisch, von 82 
Salzburg 82 
Sandberger, Martin 78, 
195 

Scandinavia 76 
Schaar, Wolfgang P. 210 
Schacht, Hjalmar 174 
Schade 60 
Schambacher 78 
Scharoun, Hans 205 
Schaulen 139f. 

Scheffler, Wolfgang 196 
Schellenberg, Walter 70, 
60, 180 
Scherl 24 
Schick 62 

Schinkel, Karl Friedrich 

16, 19-22, 33f., 197f. 

Schlabrendorff, Fabian 

von 175f, 178 

Schlegel, Rudolf 

143f. 

Schlegelberger 120 
Schleicher 175 
Schlesiersee 78 
SchloBstraBe 1 76 

Schmettau, Count von 
17 

Schmidt (Reich Security 
Main Office) 79 

- (SS Lieutenant) 143 
Schmieden, Heino 23 F. 
Schmitt, Kurt 42 
Schmitz 42 

- (SS Captain) 60 
Schneider 142 

- (Reich Security Main 
Office) 79 

Schoenberner, Gerhard 
212,217 

Schdnberg 169 
Schdneberg 47 
Schdngarth 147 
School of Industrial Arts 
and Crafts 7, 10, 23f., 
20, 30-32, 86f., 89, 
206,210,214 
Schr. (SS Private First 
Class) 143 
Schraepel 78 
Schroder 42 

- (Reich Security Main 
Office) 60 

—, Baron Kurt 42 
-, Heinz 96 
—, Hildegard 96 
Schroeder, Max 196 
Schu. (SS Sergeant) 143 
Schubert, Heinz Her¬ 
mann 1 95 

Schulenburg, Count Frie¬ 
drich Werner von 

173 

Schulz (1) 78 

- (2) 80 
Erwin 78,195 

Schulze-Boysen, Harro 

160, 162-65 
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Libertas 162 
Schumacher, Elisabeth 

164 

Kurt (sculptor) 32 , 

162 

Kurt (SPD) 04, 98 
Schuttauf 96 
Schwarz 156 
- (SS First Lieute¬ 
nant) 123 
Schweblin 150 
Schweder 79 
Schwerin 62 
Sebastian 80 
Seckinger 143 
SED 95-97, 163, 192 
Seeleute-Gewerkschaft- 
see Merchant Marine Un¬ 
ion 

Seibert, Willi 79, 195 
Seine et Marne 151 
Seine et Oise 151 
Selter, J. C. 22 
Serbia 125,148 
Sieg, John 166 
Siegert 79 

Siemens-Schuckertwerke 
A.G. 42 

Sievers, Max 1 67 
Sinti 124, 126 
Six, Alfred Franz 71,77, 
82, 190, 195 
Skierniewice 136 
Slesvig-Holstein 160 
Slovacia 146f., 157 
Sluzk 142f. 

Sobibor 126 
Socialist Union of Greater 
Berlin's students 98 
Socialist Workers’ 

Party 90, 92, 94 
Socialist Workers' 

Youth 90, 92f., 96-98 
Socialist Youth Associ¬ 
ation 90, 92 
Solingen 131 
Sonnenburg 179 
Southern Tyrol 176 
Soviet Union 6, 11,36F., 
91,124,128,137,148, 
160, 166, 173, 193,200 
Sozialistische Arbeiterju- 
gend see Socialist 
Worker’s Youth 
Sozialistische Arbeiter- 
partei see Socialist 
Workers' Party 
Sozialistischer Jugend- 
verband Deutschlands- 
see Socialist Youth Asso¬ 
ciation 

Spain 94, 148, 157 

Spandau 165, 196 
Spartacist League 31 

SPD 44, 90-94, 96-98, 
161,163,167,170f., 
208,211 

Speidel, Hans 179, 183 
Spengelin 205 


Spengler 79 
Sperber, Manes 46 
Sportpalast see Sports 
Palace 

Sports Palace 48 
SS-House 7,13 
Staatstheater see Na¬ 
tional Theater 
Stadthagen 143 
Stage 80 

Stalingrad 66 f., 186 
Stark, Franz 143f. 
Stauffenberg, Count 
Claus Schenk von 

171 

Stederdorf 143 
Steglitz 76 
Steimie, Eugen 195 
Steinbrinck, Otto 42 
Stettin 82, 118, 132 
Str. (SS Private First 
Class) 143 
Stralau-Rummels- 
burg 51 
Strasbourg 94 
Strasser, Gregor 53 
Strathmann 143 
Straubing 162 
Strauch 195 
- (SS First Lieute¬ 
nant) 143 
Streckenbach, Bruno 
77 f. 

Streicher, Julius 115, 

224 

StresemannstraBe 10, 

16, 50,180,187,197, 
201,204, 207, 300f., 
214 

Strunck, Theodor 174 
Stuckart 124, 129, 146 
Stuhlweissenburg 155 
Stuttgart 82,119,172 

Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt 

143 

Stuttgart-Botnang 53 
Stutthof 128 
Styria 74, 180 
Sudliche Friedrichstadt 

16, 197, 201,205, 208, 
211 

Suhr 79 

Sweden 148, 169 
Switzerland 148, 153, 

173 

Szeged 155 


Tariff wall see Akzise- 
mauer 

Tebbe, Krista 217 
Tegel 91, 169, 172 

Teheran 173 
Tempelhof 95, 1 86 
Tent 78 

Teusch, Christine 173 
Thdimann, Ernst 91 f. 
The Black Corps 135 
The Hague 153 


Theodor-Fritsch-Allee 

76 

Theresienstadt 118f., 
141, 149, 153 
The Silent Rebellion 

165 

Thiemann 60,82 
Thierack, Otto 125 
Thomas 11 9 
- (Reich Security Main 
Office) 78 
Georg 174, 170 
Thorn 82 
Thuringia 94 
Tiefensee 170 
Tiergarten 47, 194, 204 
Tilsit 82 
Tokyo 105 
Toll, Eberhard Richard 
Ernst von 143f. 
Torgau 98 
Torgler, Ernst 44 
Transvaal 153 
Treblinka 128 
Treitschke, Heinrich 
von 224 

Tresckow, Henning von 

175 

TrinkI 78 

Trostiner 141 

Trott zu Solz, Adam von 

172 

Tulard 150 
Turkey 148 
Turowski 78 

Ockermunder StraBe 47 
Ukraine 148,157 
Ullstein 24 
Una Sancta 166 
Union of Jews 151 
Universum-Landesaus- 
stellungspark 47 
Unter den Eichen 47 
Upper Silesia 131 
Uppsala, Archbishop 
of 166 
USA 150,166 
USPD see Independent 
Social Democratic Party 
Utrechter StraBe 47 

Vatican 193 
Veesenmayer 154, 156 
Vel d’Hiver 151 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke 
A.G. 42 

Vernezobre de Laurieux, 
Baron Mathieu 16, 1 6 
Versailles 1 29, 223 
Veszprem 155 
Victoria-Luise-Platz 51 
Vienna 78,82, 

119-122, 131 f., 141 
Theresiengasse 16, 
78 

Vilna 139f 
Vischer, Peter 26 
Vistula 131 
Vitonicz 145 


Vitunicz 142 
Vogt 80 

Volkischer Beobachter 

see Racial Observer 

Volksgerichtshof see 

People’s Court 

Voss 42 

Vossische Zeitung 166 
VoBstraBe 14, 23, 50f. 
Vught 153f. 

Wdchter 80 
Wagner, Josef 1 86 
Walter 76 
Walther, J.F. 17 
Walz, Edith 90 
Wannsee 11,146 
Wannsee Conference 8, 
119,146-50 
Wannsee Institute 76 
Warnecke, Ruth 211 
Warsaw 105, 118, 134 f. 
Warthe 131 
Warthegau 126 
Wartheland 131 
Weber, Helene 173 
Wedding 47,95 
Weidling, Wilhelm 180 
Weimar 82 
Weinberger, Gustav 
155 

Weinmann 80 
Weinmeister Klause 

105 

WeinmeisterstraBe 105 
Weintz 79 
Weisenborn, Gunther 
165, 1 90,196 
Weiss, Peter 32 
WeiBensee 11 
Weizsdcker, Richard von 
208,211 

Wei. (SS Unterfuhrer) 

142f. 

Welfare Office for Work¬ 
ers 91 

Weltbuhne 94 
Weltfriedensbund vom 
WeiBen Kreuz see 
World Peace League of 
the White Cross 
Wendziogals 139 
Wenzel, Jurgen 212f. 
Werderscher Markt 5—6 
75 

Werner 80 
WernerrSeelenbinder- 
Arena 192 
Werstl6r 1 8 
Wertheim, Kaufhaus 24 
Wertholz 142 
Westerbork 152F. 

West Prussia 131 
White Russia 148 
White Ruthenia 142, 145 
Widmann 60 
Wiekina 80 
WielandstraBe 42 76 

Wiener Platz 5 42 

Wiesbaden 100 




6.7. Index of Names 
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WiIhuhBiliBfli 7,10f^ 
14,16ff,22ff,29,34, 
180,182: 186-38,197, 
199,203f, 209-11, 
215,217 


- 20 

14,75 

- 34 

14,75 

- 98 

14,23,187,224 

- 99 

14 

- 100 

14 

- 101 

14 

- 102 

7,11,13,18,63, 

75, 224 

- 103 

14,16,75 

- 104 

14,16 

- 105 

14 

- 106 

12-14,54,75 

- 107 

14,224 

Wilke, 

ArlwFrilz 143f. 


Wilkowisid 140 
Wilmersdorf 75,223 
Winter 171 
Wintershall A.G. 42 
Wirmer 173 
Wittern 156 
Wittich 79 
Wittlich 60 
Witzleben 176 
Wolff, Karl 40,106 
—, Otto (Enterprise) 172 
Work Study Group for In¬ 
vestigating Soviet Rus¬ 
sia's Planned Econ¬ 
omy 163 
Worms 79 
W6rthstraBe20 76 
Wortmann 142 
WrangelstraOe 6—7 76 

Wurttemberg-Hohenzol- 
lern 96 
Wurzburg 62 

Yorck von Wartenburg, 
Countess Marion 171 
Count Peter 171 f. 
Young German Order 

162 


Zadek, Walter 46 
Zagare 139 
Zapp 76 

Ze. (Unterfuhrer) 142 
Zehmann 143 
ZimmerstraBe 13, 23f., 
26, 167, 197 
- 16-18 55,75 

Zirpins 76 
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